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HOMES 


VOL. I : 500 SMALL HOUSE PLANS 


The Most Talked-of House in America 


HIS house was built in the Spring of 1923 

‘as a modernized replica of the home of John 
Howard Payne to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the writing of his immortal 
song, “Home Sweet Home.” It also represents 
the official demonstration house in the National 
Capitol for the “Better Homes in America” move- 
ment.. The house was built in the shadow of 
the White House and officially opened by Presi- 
dent Harding, after which it was presented to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs as 
a permanent demonstration point for home eco- 
nomics. The funds which paid for its construc- 
tion were provided by the Home Owners Service 
Institute through contributions of materials and 
money from the various nationally known manu- 
facturers who are co-operating members of the 


Institute. Complete plans are available for this BOVE is shown a photograph of the original John Howard Payne 
attractive home as described on Page 24, where house which still exists on an estate in Long Island. It is 
floor plans are shown. ‘The architect for the interesting to note how well the architect has maintained the original 
house as built in Washington is Donn Barber lines, making only changes necessitated by modern homeowning 
but the interior arrangement has been changed requirements. 

for general use as shown in the floor plans after 

redesigning by the Home Owners Service Institute. Photographs of the completed house shown on Page 41. 


See Page 24 for Floor Plans as Redesigned by the Home Owners Service Institute 
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Full copyright has been established cover- 
ing the text matter and illustrations in 
this book except such plans as may have 
been previously copyrighted by manufac- 
turers’ organizations with whose permission 
they are used in this book. Under this 
copyright all rights are reserved and will 
be enforced by the Home Owners Service 
Institute except as releases may be made 
to newspapers, periodicals and other pub- 
lications. By written permission the Insti- 
tute will be glad to allow the use of this 
material where proper credit is given. A 
number of the plans are used in Syndicated 
News Service, details of which will be 
furnished upon request to the Publicity 
and News Service Division of the Institute, 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


el 1) is perhaps difficult to conceive the vast 


amount of human effort and time involved 
in a preparation of a service book as this 

Volume I of the Books of a Thousand Homes. 
This has been not merely an editorial problem, com- 
plex in its nature, and requiring comprehensive knowl- 
edge of all elements of dwelling house construction, 
but each plan in itself represents the original ex- 
penditure of much careful thought and time in its 
execution. When it is understood that for each plan 
shown in this book there is now ready a complete 
set of working drawings, details and _ specifications, 
some visualization of the extent of this enterprise 
may be possible. 

At this time the Home Owners Service Institute is 
glad of the opportunity of acknowledging the inval- 
uable co-operation of a number of individuals and 
organizations without whom the provision of this 
book and the service behind would have been im- 
possible. 

Our first acknowledgment, therefore, is to Henry 
Atterbury Smith, member of the American Institute 
of Architects and of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, an architect of high standing and long ex- 
perience in the housing field. Henry Atterbury Smith 
has become internationally known for his unusual and 
successful work in the development of practical forms 
of multi-family housing, being the originator and 
designer of the open-stair type of apartment and tene- 
ment housing the masses at low rental. The East 
River Homes designed for Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Sr., at a cost of over $2,000,000 to house originally 
400 tubercular families, are a monument to his efforts. 
Several thousand families of wage earners live in other 
open-stair dwellings designed and several of them 
built by him. At present he is constructing an open- 
stair apartment near Columbia University, New York, 
to shelter university, musical and other students at 
rentals within their frequently limited means. 

Graduating from the School of Architecture, Co- 
lumbia University, in 1892, he has practiced the archi- 
tectural profession for over thirty years, in the small 
house field exclusively, until 1909, when he designed 
the first open-stair dwellings for Mrs. Vanderbilt. As 
the demand for moderate cost dwellings developed 
rapidly during the last few years and with nearly one 
million such homes now needed throughout the United 
States, his interest has in a large measure returned to 
this field. He has been a strong power in the develop- 
ment of the Home Owners Service Institute, an or- 
ganization primarily devoted to the provision of a 
practical educational service for the prospective home 
builder. This book and the plan service which it 


represents is but one of the divisions of activities 
of the Institute in which the co-operation of Henry 
Atterbury Smith has been found invaluable. 

Our next expression of appreciation is directed to 
the large number of architects whose work is rep- 
resented in this volume. Among these will be noted 
the names of many of the foremost small house ar- 
chitects of America and in all cases the plans are 
representative of skill and experience which has been 
directed toward the solution of almost every type of 
small house problem with which a designer may be 
confronted. Because of the limitation of space it is 
impossible to list here the names of the architects, 
to all of whom our gratitude is expressed, but with 
each plan will be found the name of the architect 
who has been responsible for its development. The 
total of 500 plans which are shown in this book rep- 
resent an original expenditure of well over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars which, of course, would have 
been impossible from the viewpoint of the Institute 
if the architects and organizations by whom the plans 
were developed had not given their consent to co- 
operate in this effort to provide a dependable plan 
service for the building public. 

In developing this collection of plans an intensive 
study was made not only of the work of individual 
architects in the small house field but of groups of 
plans developed by various individuals and organiza- 
tions as a form of service to home builders. A large 
proportion of these plans are the work of individual 
architects which has never before been made available 


- to the general public. Other plans represent a care- 


ful selection of the best material of this nature which 
has been developed through architectural competi- 
tions organized by the service departments of build- 
ing material manufacturers and manufacturers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Organizations which have co-operated in supplying 
plans include: American Face Brick Association, Port- 
land Cement Association, Common Brick Industries of 
America, The Curtis Companies, Hollow Building Tile 
Manufacturers Association, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers. 

To these it is also a pleasure to extend the assurance 
of our appreciation and our acknowledgment of the 
great value of their co-operation in the difficult task 
which is now completed as this book reaches its final 


form. 
Nezrirmaren 


President, Home Owners Service Institute 


The BOOKS of A THOUSAND HOMES Volume I 


America’s Most Popular Small House Plan 


HIS charming and picturesque six-room house has probably 

been built more times throughout the country than any other 
ever designed. In October, 1919, John Floyd Yewell was awarded 
second prize in the competition conducted by the American Face 
Brick Association, with the co-operation of the Architectural Forum, 
among architects and draftsmen nationally for the best designs of 
small brick homes. 

Practicability of the plan is proven by a photograph of this 
house shown on the page opposite. Every graceful line and 
angle conceived by Mr. Yewell, its designer, has been brought out 
in the house as built at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Comparing the photograph with the architect’s perspective sketch 
will indicate how easy it is for a good builder to perfectly repro- 
duce the design of a house from architect’s working drawings and 
specifications, if the plans are properly prepared to begin with. 

The interior of this brick house of English suburban type is just 
as distinctive as its exterior. Living room is nicely proportioned 
and well lighted with attractive groups of windows. It has an open 
fireplace, and cozy window seat. 

The kitchen is conveniently planned. The rear is so arranged 
that the garden development can be enjoyed from both dining room 
and living porch, which could be glassed in as a continuation of 
the living room. 

There are three bedrooms and bath on the second floor. A fire- 
place also can be built in one of the upstairs bedrooms, as indicated. 
There is ample clothes closet space. A trap door overhead in the 
hall permits of access to storage space in the attic. 

The dimensions of the house are 27 feet by 34 feet. The height 
of the first floor ceiling is 8 feet, and of the second, 7 feet 6 inches. 

The house is fitted to either an inside or a corner lot location. 
It can face the street as shown in the illustration, or the long side 
of the living room and the porch may be toward the street. 
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12-67 x1 i Burge, Stevens & Condlin, Supervising Architects 12-6 x 10" 


America’s Most Popular 


Small House Plan 


First Floor Second Floor 


pain annae 
Bk eo ne 
*X. Second Fioor— 

3 bedrooms, fireplace in 
master bedroom as 
shown, 6 closets, tiled 
bathroom, trap door in 


First Floor—Living €: 4 ak aed 
room with fireplace and ae ae 

built-in window seat, 
living porch or glassed- 


in, sun parlor, vestibule 
hall with coat closet, 
dining room, separate 
breakfast nook, kitchen 
with built-in cabinets, 2 
closets, service vestibule 
with ice box recess. 


ceiling providing access 
to storage space above. 

A detailed description 
of this plan will be 
found on the opposite 
page. 


As designed by John Floyd Yewell, Architect 


Plan No. 216 JOHN FLOYD YEWELL, Architect 20,500 Cubic Feet 


The BOOKS of A THOUSAND HOMES Volume I 


An Unusual 6-Room Colonial Frame House 


Teens are a number of points about this plan which make it 
one of the most unusual and interesting plans presented in the 
entire volume. 

The elevation of the house has been designed in the simple, digni- 
fied Colonial style, using siding and roof in wood, masonry or 
patented shingles, with chimney of brick or stone. 

The interior arrangement of the house is well worth careful 
study. A small entry is provided with convenient coat closet, and 
passing into the living room the distinguishing feature is the large 
fireplace with ingle nook and built-in seats. This room is lighted 
at one. side by a five-section casement window, and a French door 
is provided at the other end of the room opening on to the living 
porch. Flanking this door are built-in book closets. From the 
living room small arched doors lead to the service section of the 
house and to the dining space which is arranged with built-in seats 
and a refectory type table. A small cold room is provided off the 
kitchen with refrigerator located so that ice may be provided from 
the entry porch. The subdivision of the service section allows also 
space for an extra lavatory, while a linen closet with a laundry 
chute is conveniently located on the first floor. 

In this plan the dining space is provided on a temporary basis 
and provision is made for a future dining room, at which time the 
present dining space may be a breakfast room. 

One of the three bedrooms upstairs is provided with an open 
fireplace, and all have ample closet room. It will be noted on 
the plan that provision is also made for a bedroom extension above 
the future dining room. 
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An Unusual 6-Room Colonial Frame House 


With plan for future wing to 
contain a dining room 
and bedroom 
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CHARLES E. CUTLER, Architect 


Plan No. 116 27,000 Cubic Feet 
an No. 
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The BOOKS of A THOUSAND HOMES 


Volume I 


An 8-Room House of Unusual Architectural Merit 


ie is perhaps impossible to offer a better example than this design 
indicating the practical application of good architecture in the 
small house field. The architect who designed this house, James 
Dwight Baum, is the winner of the 1923 Gold Medal of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, awarded for meritorious contribution 
to the architecture of the Country. In the awarding of this medal, 
domestic architecture played no small part and the excellence of 
small house design as developed by Mr. Baum has contributed 
strongly to his success. 

In common with many other leading architects whose work 
appears in this volume, this is the first time that any of Mr. Baum’s 
designs have been made available to the public through a service 
organization such as the Home Owners Service Institute. It is 
gratifying that this form of co-operation should be forthcoming as 
a recognition of the service which this volume represents to the 
prospective builder of a moderate cost home. 

In developing the exterior of this design the combination of 
simplicity and correct architectural detail results in a pleasing, 
dignified effect. A study of the main entrance indicates the impor- 
tance of this feature and the attractive result which may be gained 
where careful designing provides correct proportions. All window 
openings are also carefully proportioned and arranged, while the 
selection of brick in color and texture contributes strongly to the 
finished effect. 

The roofing and columns of the porte-cochere and the open porch 
greatly increase the visual impression of size and well balanced 
proportion. 

A square house of this type lends itself to a clean-cut sub- 
division of the floor areas and consequently the plan is an excel- 
lent example of a central hall and staircase layout. The kitchen 
facilities are increased by the desirable feature of a pantry. An 
extra lavatory is provided on the first floor and various service fea- 
tures connected with the kitchen are well arranged. The living 
room is thrown open to a large porch and to the sun room, creating 
a maximum of comfort and utility in the living section of the house. 

The bedrooms are well lighted and well proportioned, with ample 
wall space. 


Volume I 


Detai, or EntTRANCE Door 


The architect of this house is 
the winner of the 1923 Gold 
Medal awarded by the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. 


Plan No. 221 
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An 8-Room House 
of Unusual Architectural Merit 
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Porte-cochere and porch ae © 
wings add to mass and pro- 
portion, greatly increasing 
visual impression of size. 
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JAMES DWIGHT BAUM, Architect 


45,484 Cubic Feet 
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Volume I 


A Popular 6-Room Colonial Residence 


(Brick or Stucco on Hollow Tile) 


N gathering together various house plans illustrated in this 
volume, the endeavor was made to select the best from among 
many designs that had proven most popular and generally desired 
by home builders. This two-story Colonial residence is an adapta- 
tion of the plan so generally followed by our English Colonist fore- 
fathers, both in exterior architectural lines and interior room 
arrangement, with the opportunity for utility and space conservation. 
In a survey conducted among many owners of hollow-tile houses 
it was found that this house design was the most popular among 
the plans of homes built of this material. Consequently the plan is 
presented here. The exterior walls are hollow tile with either stucco 
finish or with brick veneer. The front perspective drawing shows 
how the house would appear if brick veneering was used over the 
tile. The rear view shows the exterior finish of stucco. 

A simple grandeur is achieved by the terraced lawn, which com- 
pletely surrounds the house, according to the architect’s suggestion. 
It is not necessary, however, to so locate or terrace the house. It 
would be most pleasing on any fairly level lot, either inside or 
corner. 

The slightly severe lines are effectively softened by the graceful 
Colonial entrance details, the open porch across the end supported 
by handsome Colonial pillars, adding to the impression of spacious- 
ness, with the projecting end chimneys and wooden shutters giving 
the home a most pleasing and inviting air. The end porch, of 
course, could be glassed in to be used as a sun room. 
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A Popular 6-Room Colonial Residence 
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First FLtoor PLan Seconp FLoor PLAN 


OLSEN & URBAIN, Architects 
Plan Nos. 317 and 221. | 24,000 Cubic Feet 


The BOOKS of A THOUSAND HOMES Volume I 
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An Interesting 8-Room House in Four Exteriors 


4 pee is no better nor more convincing illustration of the 
fact that totally’ different architectural exterior designs are 
applicable to one and the same floor plan than is shown on the 
opposite page. For practically every plan in this volume an 
entirely different architectural elevation could be designed, to suit 
the taste of the owner or as one possibly more in keeping with 
traditions of the section in which it is to be built. 

Similarly, different structural materials can be used in the erection 
of side walls, for roofing, in interior construction and fixtures, with 
almost any plan. The accompanying four elevations show clearly 
the possible diversity of exterior architecture and_ structural 
materials. 

Plan No. 318 is a splendid example of Colonial type, carried 
out in stucco, with composition roofing on the flat hip roof. The 
strictly symmetrical placing of chimneys and shuttered windows 
focuses the attention on the beautiful entrance portico. Mahogany 
and ivory hall stair, along with the mantels and corner dining room 
china closet emphasize the Colonial atmosphere. 

Plan No. 117 is a pure Colonial design for frame construction. 
This gives you an idea of the difference produced by changing 
materials of construction and form of roof. Specifications call for 
10-inch siding with a slightly overhanging second story and gable 
roof. Casements in the gable ends ventilate the attic and make it 
possible to finish off rooms there later, if desired. 

Plan No. 319 shows a half-timbered and stucco design of English 
architectural influence. Overhanging second story, windows of dor- 
mer type with triple casements breaking through the eaves, and a 
quaint vestibule entrance, all contribute to the distinctiveness of 
the exterior. The living room of this design has wood-paneled 
walls and beamed ceiling. Woodwork is specified of oak, stained 
dark, in English fashion. It is possible to get correct English 
designs of interior millwork and built-in features from stock. 

Plan No. 118 is of the so-called American Western type of archi- 
tecture. A combination of stucco and eight-inch wood siding is 
shown, but brick could be used equally effectively for the lower 
portion. Twin gables and chimneys are strictly symmetrical. 
Central motif of formal entrance and grouped casements above is 
attractive. Notice the well-chosen brackets supporting the over- 
hanging second story. Batten shutters at the symmetrically placed 
windows add to the exterior appearance. Paneled wainscot and 
beamed ceiling are specified for living room. 
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(Plan No. 318) (Plan No. 117) 


An Interesting 8-Room House in Four Exteriors 


A demonstration of the adaptability of varied architecture to-the same 
floor plan—an indication of the logical use of exterior wall materials. 


Stucco AND TIMBER WITH SLATE Roor Stucco witH SHINGLED GABLES AND SIDING 
(Plan No. 319) (Plan No. 118) 
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FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Architect 


Plans 318, 117, 319, 118 Average 37,000 Cubic Feet 
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Volume I 


A Square Dutch Colonial 6-Room House 


(With Sleeping Porch) 


le: has been well said that the character of a people may be deter- 
mined by the homes they live in, and that the best monument a 
man can erect for future generations is a home of permanent con- 
struction. The pioneers in America, being dependent upon the 
materials at hand, built log cabins, and from these evolved the 
American home of our fathers. 

Materials obtainable in Colonial days are often unsuited to the 
congested areas of large cities. Attention, therefore, is being con- 
centrated much on permanent, fire-resistive types of construction. 
Concrete block and tile go long toward meeting these requiremenis. 
Cement stucco is pleasing and artistic in appearance. A roof of 
fireproof shingles or tile completes the requirements for a type of 
fire-resistive home such as the one illustrated on the opposite page. 

The outside elevations are an adaptation of the Dutch Colonial 
design which is generally popular. White stucco on concrete block 
with green blinds and trim and red brick sills, course and steps, 
will be very pleasing, while the trellis-covered front porches when 
overgrown with vines will add greatly to the artistic charm of the 
dwelling. 

This is a six-room, square, two-story house; a model of compact 
and commodious planning. The living porch and sleeping porch 
above in reality add two more rooms. 

Only 28 feet wide, it could, if necessary, be placed on a 35-foot 
lot, though a 40-foot lot would be better. 

From a tile vestibule with double doors one enters a convenient 
hallway and passes through an arch into a finely proportioned living 
room. ‘The central fireplace has deep openings on each side and 
in the recesses of the openings, bookshelves and cupboards have 
been artfully contrived. Another opening leads into a fine sun 
porch with casement windows on three sides. The dining room 
and kitchen occupy the rear of the house. Both rooms have windows 
on both sides. The kitchen is a model of good arrangement, with 
an opening for the icebox so it may be filled from the entryway. 
The upstairs contains one small room and two larger bedrooms; a 
sleeping porch above the sun porch is entered from the front bed- 
rooms. The bathroom has a tile floor. 
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A Square Dutch Colonial House (with Sleeping Porch) 


A six-room, square two-story house of white 
stucco on concrete block, red brick sills and steps. 
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J. T. POMEROY, Architect 


Plan No. 320 26,188 Cubic Feet 
an No. 
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The BOOKS of A THOUSAND HOMES 


Two Attractive 7-Room Brick Bungalows 


{hes upper house shown on the opposite page is a brick bun- 
galow of southern type. : 

Large rooms with high ceilings and plenty of porches characterize 
this plan, features especially popular in the South. In addition 
to an open terrace, two main porches, and two sleeping porches, 
there is a patio in the rear for flowers, which serves as an entrance 
to the garden. It would require a lot with a hundred foot front- 
age at least, and would look best if placed upon a slight elevation. 
It may be faced in any direction and yet obtain good exposure for 
all rooms. 

As only a part of the space is excavated for a cellar, there is 
plenty of room for a garage under the house, if it is desired, and 
the conditions of the lot permit. The basement contains space for 
heating plant, coal bins, laundry, and fruit ceilar. 

Garden Wall Bond and raked joints are suggested for the brick- 
work. Spanish or shingle tile, or thick slates of variegated color, 
are recommended for the roof. Brick floors on the porches and 
terraces, as well as brick walks, will harmonize best with the walls 
of the house. The ceiling height is nine feet, except in the dining 
and living rooms, which are ten and twelve respectively. 

The lower house is an English bungalow design. It is one of 
the most interesting bungalow designs shown in this book. It 
provides the casual rambling type of home which is found desir- 
able by many, and its plan offers unusual opportunities for attractive 
interior decoration, and for the establishment of interesting vistas 
both outside and inside. 

The two well-balanced and proportioned gables, connected by 
the central living room, with its fine bay, form a delightfully charm- 
ing composition. The arched entrance leads to a reception hall 
which directly opens into the living room. The detail gives a good 
idea of this large, fine room, out of which one may go directly to 
the flower court, breakfast room, dining room, or main porch. 

The dining room is of good size and has a fireplace at one end 
flanked by built-in china cases. The breakfast room, with its built- 
in sideboard, looks out on the flower garden court. The kitchen, 
pantry, and porch complete that wing. In the other wing are 
located the bedrooms, two of which have a bathroom between them, 
while the third has a private bath, with a shower instead of a tub. 
There are two good sleeping porches opening from two of the 
rooms, one with a small fireplace. 

Besides ample closets in the bedrooms, there are good linen and 
coat closets in the hall. The basement is arranged as in No. 715. 
The ceiling height is nine feet, except in the dining and living rooms, 
which are ten and eleven feet respectively. 

The construction of these houses is of face brick, and the work- 
ing drawings include three wall sections which show the complete 
wall construction for face brick over solid brick on hollow tile 
backing and brick veneering, in which face brick is used instead 
of siding over the frame of the house. 
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WARREN & KNIGHT, Architects Plan 217 contains 45,600 Cubic Feet 


Plan No. 217 
GEORGE W. REPP, Architect Plan 218 contains 42,235 Cubic Feet 


Plan No. 218 
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Volume | 


A 6-Room Spanish Colonial Tile and Stucco House 


“I*HIS house has been very carefully designed for erection in 

southern climates. In addition to architectural attractiveness the 
designer has provided good ventilation, unusually ample living 
accommodations for a small house, and structural integrity which 
will insure a low factor of depreciation under severe climatic 
conditions, 

Analyzing the floor plans we find that one enters the first floor 
through an oak and iron door into a small vestibule. The living 
room, which is of ample size, is well lighted, and contains an at- 
tractive fireplace. From the living room French doors open to a 
large porch. The dining room also contains a fireplace; this pro- 
vision being made because ordinarily the house will contain no 
heating plant. 

The kitchen is conveniently arranged with a separate entry con- 
taining refrigerator. The additional feature of the kitchen is the 
breakfast nook. 

The second floor plan is interesting not only because of its con- 
venient layout, but because of the ample sleeping accommodations 
achieved through the use of door-beds. In addition to three cham- 
bers there are two sleeping porches with special closets built to hold 
three door-beds. This arrangement provides an alternative for 
sleeping outdoors, or may accommodate a number of additional 
guests. 

The construction of the house is of masonry and metal throughout, 
with the exception of the second floor, which is of wood. All rooms 
on the first floor have floors of tile, interior walls being finished with 
rough plaster with mosaic tile ornamentation. Windows throughout 
are of metal. The roof is of clay or cement tile, the exterior color 
combination being selected by the owner. 

This house has recently been built in St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
has met with unusual favor. 
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6-Room Spanish Colonial Tile and Stucco Dwelling 


(Designed particularly for Southern requirements) 


: CHAMBER 
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PHILIP RESNYK, Architect 


Plan No. 321 25,464 Cubic Feet 
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A 6-Room House—Modified Georgian Design 


(With Common Brick Exterior) 


(pes interesting six-room brick house with alternative floor plans, 
as shown on the opposite page, has received considerable favor in 
many sections of the country. 

An examination of the exterior floors as shown on the photo- 
graph will indicate the possibility of using common brick to obtain 
a good finished architectural effect. The exterior walls are of solid 
brick, and for the roof the use of slate or asbestos shingles are 
suggested. 

A choice is offered between two floor plans, in one the 
opportunity of providing a very large master’s bedroom and two 
small bedrooms, while in the second plan the upper floor is sub- 
divided to provide two fairly large bedrooms and one small bedroom. 

The living room in this house offers an opportunity for a par- 
ticularly attractive interior, casement windows being provided at both 
ends with small windows flanking the fireplace. A large sun porch 
is directly connected with the dining room, opening through a wide 
doorway. This is an attractive arrangement which serves to enlarge 
the size of the room, and extends an unusual opportunity for at- 
tractive decorating and furnishing. 

In one plan a large kitchen is provided ih the alternative is a 
smaller kitchen with a pantry, which is a feature desired by many. 
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6-Room Dwelling of Modified Georgian Design 


(Exterior of Common Brick) 


Alternative floor plans are 
indicated offering large mas- 


‘e ter’s bedroom or space dis- 
s] DED ROOM | : |: C 
| iy = tributed throughout smaller 


-1D 
12-Ox23-2" ! rooms. 
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GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, Architect 
Plan Nos. 219, 220 25,750 Cubic Feet 
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The Most Talked of House in America 


Committee, 


cornerstone. 


; HOTOGRAPHS 
(left) Secretary of Com- 
noid sans ; merce Herbert 
j Chairman, Advisory Council, 
y National Better Homes Week 
breaking ground 
for the 1923 demonstration 
y “model” house at Washington, 
j Di Gas and 
Frederick G. Winters, Presi- 
dent, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


(right) Mrs. y 


laying the 


show 


Hoover, 


(Perspective Drawing is Shown on Frontispiece Page and Photograph on Opposite Page) 


ey ay the spirit of home ownership and 
better built homes, on June 4, 1923, President 
Warren G, Harding officially opened at Washington, 
D. C., a modernized adaptation 
of John Howard Payne’s birth- 
place, the “Home, Sweet Home,” 
which inspired that wandering 
playwright and actor to write the 
immortal song first sung on May 
8, 1823, one hundred years ago. 

Constructed of concrete block 
and white Portland cement stuc- 
co, on Sherman Monument Plaza, 
opposite the White House 
grounds and the Treasury Build- 
ing, on Pennsylvania avenue, in 
the heart of official Washington, 
it served as the demonstration 
“model” house for 1923 “Better 


EE aan 


Homes Week,” June 4 to 10. 


The house was presented as a 


Plan No. 316 (and 316A below) 


gift to the General Federation of Women’s Clubs by 
a group of nationally known manufacturers of build- 
ing materials, and associations of such manufacturers, 
| the funds, materials, equipment 
_ and labor, and this co-operative 
_ action having been received bythe 
* Home Owners Service Institute, 
Inc., L. Porter Moore, President. 

Floor plans shown herewith are 
not those used in the construction 
of the Washington house, but have 
been developed from the Payne 
house to meet requirements in 
various sections of the country, 

Plan No. 316 (above) shows 
the house with two bathrooms on 
the second floor (right), while 
Plan No. 316A (below) shows 
the second floor with only one 
bathroom. The first floor plan 
is identical for both plans. 


29,500 Cubic Feet 
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The completed “Home, Sweet Home.” 


\Wee the permission of Donn Barber, 
F.A.LA., of New York, designer of the 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the floor plans for a 
modernized replica of the birthplace of John 
Howard Payne (as shown on page 24, op- 
posite) have been redesigned by Whitman S. 
Wick, architect. The rear elevation has been 
altered, allowing for a living porch, and a 
dormer window breaks through the roof to per- 
mit of cross ventilation in one rear bedroom. 

The house at Washington was planned inside 
to accommodate the crowds of thousands of visitors 
who inspected it. A few of the additional door open- 
ings cut through for this purpose have been eliminated 
by Mr. Wick. Dining alcove and kitchen and front 
entrance hall are of different dimensions. 

Specifications call for construction of concrete block 
or tile, stuccoed with white Portland cement, as the 
“Home, Sweet Home” house was built at Washington. 
Plans in frame also are now available through the 
Home Owners Service Institute. 

The living room is developed across the entire end 
of the house, with light on three sides, a fireplace and 
French doors opening onto rear living porch. Follow- 
ing the design of the Payne home, the main entrance is 
directly into the central hall. The square dining room 
to the right has ample side wall space for placing 
furnishings. The kitchen, unusually complete, has 
pantry facilities, breakfast nook and entry. . 

As the floor plans indicate, two designs are provided 
for second floor arrangement. In Plan “A” there is 
only one bath. Two bathrooms are indicated on the 
other plan. All four bedrooms are ample in size, with 


The Home, Sweet Home” at Washington, D. C. 
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j RRA HARDING, dedicating the “Better 
Homes Week? demonstration house at Washing- 
ton, June 4, 1923, received the key from Miss Lida 
Hafford, Director, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Harding and Secretary of War Weeks 


are on the steps. 


good closet space and linen closet off the upstairs hall. 
A ceiling trap in the hall gives access to storage space 
above. Emergency guest accommodation is provided 
Ly the installation of a bed-closet off the living room, 
or this may be made into a book alcove if desired. 
Plans of the “Home, Sweet Home” at Washington, 
as designed by Mr. Barber, modifying and modern- 
izing the plans of the original Payne homestead at 
Easthampton, are the property of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Only the redesigned plans 
of the original Payne homestead, by Mr. Wick, are 
available through the Home Owners Service Institute 
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Plan No. 309 


ihe attractive English type of six-room_ stucco 
house has proven to be an exceedingly popular 
plan and has been built several times to our knowledge 
in the suburban districts of New York City. It is a 
house which, when completed, is quite impressive in 
character and particularly well suited for location on 
a fairly large lot in suburban districts. The specifi- 
cations call for the construction of the house in stucco 
on back-plastered metal lath or stucco on wood. 
The most successful coloring for the stucco exterior 
seems to be a cream-yellow, which is obtained by 
mixing the required color with the cement before ap- 
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. Gl ure 


A Popular Plan for 


Stucco Exterior 


Six-room house of English cottage type 


OSCAR T. LANG, Architect 
19,858 Cubic Feet 
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—— 
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Hy 


SZCOND Floor, PLAN 


plication. The finish which seems desirable is a rough- 
trowelled or hand-plastered effect. For the roof, 
shingles of copper, slate or asbestos-cement will be 
found preferable. The color scheme should be a 
general blending of reds, blues and yellows; or brown. 
green and blue. The exterior trim may be painted to 
match or may be painted in some complementary color 
which will provide sufficient contrast to stress the well- 
located exterior openings. 

The arrangement of the floor plans is practical and 
seems to meet the requirements of the average small 
family without any change from the layouts indicated. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 720 


GLENN PHELPS, Architect 
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28,860 Cubic Feet 


A 7-Room House of English Character 


HIS attractive seven-room dwelling has an ex- 

terior of stucco with some half-timbered work in 
the gables. This house was published originally in 
the Small House Page of the New York Tribune in 
1923, and received extremely favorable comment. 
Many persons indicated their interest in building the 
house because of its impressive but practical character 
for a dwelling of such limited size. 

In designing the exterior the architect has very 
cleverly utilized long sweeping roof lines, but has 
provided a sufficient number of breaks and details to 


eliminate any possible monotony. Bry the selection of 
proper stucco color and roof shingles, it is possible to 
develop a most pleasing architectural effect. 

The house is entered through a small vestibule into 
a central hall, which has a wide inter-room opening 
into commodious living quarters. These include a 
large living room, with open fireplace, the size of 
which is augmented by a sun porch running across 
the entire end of the house and connected through the 
living room by two doors, or wide French doors may 
be used. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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First FLoor PLAN 


Plan No. 131 


R. C. HUNTER & BRO., Architects 
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34,490 Cubic Feet 


A 7-Room Colonial Home—Shingled Exterior 


ERE is a type of home made familiar by the good 

taste and common sense of the domestic architec- 
ture developed in past years throughout the New 
England and North Atlantic states. This is an English 
Colonial house, having an exterior of shingles or wide 
siding and a roof of shingle type with large chimney 
of brick. The plan has been excellently developed 
and cleverly provides space for a built-in garage as 
indicated on the first floor. The entrance is directly 
into a large living room which has the attractive 
features of window seat and open fireplace, together 


with wide entrance into a large sun room. The second 
floor arrangement is excellent. Each bedroom has 
ventilation and lighting from two or three sides and 
ample closet space is provided. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more attractive or convenient arrange- 
ment for a house of this character. 

For those who desire a variation of exterior building 
materials it will be noted that the exterior walls of the 
first story may be in red or red-toned face brick. 
while the upper section and gables may be in white 
or cream colored shingles or wide Colonial siding. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Plan No, 721 


J. T. TUBBY, Architect 


23,100 Cubic Feet 


An Interesting Innovation in Dwelling Design 


HIS unusual design may in a sense be termed an 

innovation by an architect who has long special- 
ized in moderate cost domestic architecture. Owing 
to lack of space we have not been able to show a 
section through this house, but it will be noted by a 
study of the floor plans and the perspective that the 
house is arranged in unusual floor levels. There is 
a cellar space excavated only under the main section 
of the house which contains a living room, dining 
room and kitchen. The rear section of the house 
which contains garage and an enclosed porch, has a 


Full directions for obtaining complete working draw 


first floor level slightly below grade and a second floor 
level which is only a few steps up from the floor level 
of the living room section (which is located consider- 
ably above grade). This provides two bedrooms 
above the garage and enclosed porch, while another 
short flight of stairs leads up to bedroom and store 
rooms above the living room. 

The architect’s theory, which seems to be thor- 
oughly practical, is that this type of house is more 
economical to build than the ordinary cellar and two- 
floor design to which we are accustomed by long use. 


ings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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First FLoor PLAN 


Three Interesting Homes 


of Spanish Character 


The houses on this and the opposite page 
are designed for construction of stucco 
on back-plastered metal lath. 
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Seconp FLoor PLAN 


Plan No. 303 MONTGOMERY & NIBECKER 26,507 Cubic Feet 
Architects 


N this and the opposite page there will be found 
three particularly interesting designs of houses 
which have the characteristics of Spanish architecture. 
While these are the types which are often built on the 
Pacific Coast and are sometimes known as the Cali- 
fornia Mission type, they are quite practical and 
acceptable for building in any section of the country. 
The house shown on this page is a six-room 
residence having a large living room, the feature of 


which is an unusual ingle-nook floored with stone 
flagging and containing bookcases, seats and a large 
fireplace. The usual kitchen and dining room facili- 
ties are provided in an attractive layout, and in 
addition there is an extra lavatory located off the 
service porch. A feature of the second floor is the 
loggia, which might easily be used as a sleeping porch 
or as an enclosed porch. The closet at one end could 
be arranged to contain a door bed, adding a bedroom. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 301 
16,968 Cubic Feet 


| LIVING ROOM. 
1 isee20 


Fioor Pans oF House at RicHT 
(Reversed from perspective) 


Plan No. 308 (lower) 


The 4-Room House 


eee upper plan shown on this page indicates the 
exterior appearance of Plan No. 301 which is for a 
four-room house. The construction of the houses 
shown on this page is specified as stucco on back-plas- 
tered metal lath. The stucco color will probably be 
cream or a brilliant yellow, and the roof would nor- 
mally be of cement tile or clay tile in red. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working 
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LOUIS JUSTEMENT, Architect 


Frioor Prians or Upper House (301) 


17,562 Cubic Feet 


The 6-Room House 


HIS Plan, No. 308, indicates a dwelling somewhat 

like the four-room house presented on this page, 
but provides considerably more living space. Ex- 
terior construction is similar, and the use of Spanish 
type garden walls is indicated as adding considerably 
to the size and architectural effect of the house. On 
the first floor there is a dining room instead of alcove. 


drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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First Froor PLAN 


HEE is an interesting New England Colonial type 
of brick residence, designed by an architect who 
has designed a number of popular types of homes for 
readers of monthly publications of interest to women. 
This small house plan has been very carefully studied 
to provide all possible features of comfort combined 
with practical economy and without neglecting the 
element of attractiveness which can be provided 
through well-proportioned architecture. 

The architect suggests that the exterior walls of this 
house be of face brick, with brick jambs of window 
and door openings coated with cement; and jambs and 


RICHARD M. POWERS 
| Architect 


14,122 Cubic Feet 


| BED ROOM 
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Seconp Fioor PLAN 


A Brick House of New England Type 


Contaming Four Rooms 


wood staff beads painted a deep warm brown. The 
exterior of sash and doors, the porch finish and lattice 
should be painted cream white; roofing to be of clay 
or cement tiles. 

The first floor is arranged with a large living room, 
occupying approximately one half of the area, and a 
large kitchen and pantry. It is suggested that one end 
of the living room be used for dining purposes, as 
indicated by the dotted line table location on the plan. 
On the second floor there are two large bedrooms and 
bath, providing in all a very livable type of house for 
a comparatively small investment. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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( ALTERNATIVE) 


Plan No. 825 


First FLoor PLAN 


23.760 Cubic Feet 


ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD & ROGERS, Architects 


A Dignified Colonial Home of Brick 


te plan for a Colonial brick residence of seven 
rooms has been developed by a firm of architects 
well known in the housing field in connection with the 
design of residences for government housing work, 
such as Yorkship Village, located at Camden, Neves 
where 1,687 small houses were constructed at one 
time. This is the New York Tribune House No. 37, 
recently built in the Pelham District of New York City. 


Alternative second floor plans are provided, in one 
of which there is an attractive sewing room and two 
bedrooms and bath; and in the other four bedrooms 
are provided, with bathroom. 

The architectural design of the house is simple but 
has been rendered particularly attractive by the use 
of well proportioned exterior openings and an at- 
tractive entrance doorway with small bay above. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Two Excellent Plans for 
Dutch Colonial Homes 


Frame construction throughout, with ex- 
teriors of wide siding 


page are well-planned for economy of 
construction 
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Plan No. 655 WHITMAN S. WICK, Architect 21,840 Cubic Feet 


QO’ these pages there are shown two well-selected 
plans for Dutch Colonial frame houses having 
roofs of shingle type. The plan shown on this page 
is that of a very comfortable six-room house. A large 
living room extends across the entire front of the 
house and may easily be glassed in for sun porch if 
desired. The entrance is into a side entrance hall 
where the stairs are located and a large inter-room 


opening provides access to a living room with brick 
fireplace located in one corner. This location of the 
chimney allows a flue for the kitchen range. The 
dining room is square and well lighted, and between 
kitchen and dining room there is located a convenient 
pantry. A small rear entry porch with a place for 
the ice box completes the first floor plan. On the 
second floor are three well-planned bedrooms. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 109 


First FLoor PLAN 


Thee practical phase of the plan service represented 
by this book can be no better demonstrated than 
by a comparison of the above actual photograph and 
the architect’s perspective drawing for this house as 
indicated in the lower plan. Here it will be found 
that the house as actually constructed deviates in no 
detail from the architect’s perspective except that the 
living porch has been built in as a sun porch. 

A feature of the exterior is the simple but unusually 
attractive entrance selected from a stock design. The 
entrance leads directly into a small hall in which the 


In the upper photograpn this house is shown as actually 
built. The only change from the architect's perspective 
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(below) is the enclosed porch. 


SCOPES & FEUSTMANN, Architects 


19,859 Cubic Feet 


stairs are located. From this hall a door opens di- 
rectly into a living room connected with the sun porch 
by a wide opening. The living room has a brick fire- 
place with tiled hearth. The dining room connects 
directly with the kitchen and a service entry is pro- 
vided at the side of the house. On the second floor 
there is a central hall with a large linen closet and 
openings into three bedrooms, each of which is pro- 
vided with unusually ample closet space. These bed- 
rooms are all of good size and well arranged for light, 
ventilation, and the placing of furniture. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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A 5-Room Bungalow of Southern Type 


| Be flexible type of bungalow was originally de- 


dormers which serve to break the extensive roof plane. 


signed for use in the South where, as heating is 
unnecessary, it is not customary to excavate for 
cellars. The construction of this home is of frame 
throughout, where exterior of wide siding is indicated. 
The architectural design of this house is good and its 
simple lines aré relieved by the two well-designed 


DINING RM- 
11-6" x |3'-0" 


While this house is planned for the finishing of the 
first floor only, it would be possible to alter the plan 
slightly and provide two bedrooms and bath upstairs 
without destroying the architectural effect. 

The first floor is subdivided by simple partition work 
and chimney is located to allow two open fireplaces. 


y FLoor PLan (No BaseMEnNT) 
LIVING ROOM 
14-0'x 20+0° 
hea yaree MILLER & MARTIN, Architects 


18,200 Cubic Feet 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 722 
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Seconp FiLoor PLAN 


36,240 Cubic Feet 


A Small Country Home —Stucco and Half-Timbered Exterior 


(Six rooms and sun room arranged in an elongated plan) 


HE is a type of high-gabled stucco house which 
has proven particularly appealing in the attrac- 
tive suburban districts of the eastern states of this 
country. The design is of English character accen- 
tuated by the half-timbered work in the large gable. 
The exterior is of stucco and the roofing is of copper, 
slate or asbestos-cement shingles in varying colors. 
The large brick chimney is capped by clay chimney 
pots, adding a touch of color. The windows through- 


out are of casement type, and flashings, gutters and 
leaders for this type of house will presumably be of 
copper with ornamental heads in stock designs. 

The plan is of elongated shape, offering an unusual 
opportunity for attractive interiors, and the architects 
have not failed to take advantage of these possibilities. 
The central hall provides access to the dining room 
and living room, from which French doors lead to a 
long tiled terrace and a large sun porch. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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First FLoor PLAN 


Plan No. 102 


AR perspective of this six-room house is proof 
positive that it is quite possible to achieve consider- 
able dignity in the impression value of the small house. 
An analysis of the exterior shows that this has been 
done by the careful planning of exterior openings and 
by the use of large chimneys at either end of the 
house. The construction is of frame throughout with 
exterior of shingles or of wide siding and roof of 
shingle type. 

The detail of the main entrance has been carefully 
studied and the impression of size has been augmented 
by the dormer. break directly above the entrance door. 
On the first floor there is a small vestibule which con- 
tains a well-designed Colonial stairway, for which de- 


A Dignified Colonial 
Home of Six Rooms 


Frame construction throughout, with 
exterior of wide siding. 


J. IVAN DISE & E. J. MAIER, Architects 


Seconp FLoor PLAN 


23,717 Cubic Feet 


tails are supplied with the working drawings. From 
this hall wide inter-room openings provide access to 
the living room and to the dining room. The living 
room is a very practical and attractive feature, being 
large in size and having an open fireplace flanked by 
French doors leading to a large enclosed porch. A 
special feature of the living room is the provision of 
a door bed located in a small dressing closet. This 
installation provides for the unexpected guest without 
adding materially to the first investment. The kitchen 
is large and light and has a well arranged pantry. 

On the upper floor there are three bedrooms, one 
extending entirely across the end of the house. Two 
linen closets are provided in the hall. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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First FLoor PLAN 


HIS is the six-room frame house which was built 

in Larchmont Gardens, New York, by the New 
York Tribune and Home Owners Service Institute as 
the model demonstration house for “Better Homes 
Week” in 1922. 

The construction of this house is frame throughout 
and has roofing of asbestos-cement shingles. Flash- 
ing, leaders and gutters are of copper, which weathers 
to an attractive color and adds materially to the 
architectural effect. 

The house as originally built and shown in this 
photograph contains only five rooms, but plans shown 
here have been enlarged on a more practical basis to 
provide three bedrooms and bath upstairs instead of 
two bedrooms as in the original house. The living 


Full directions for obt 


Plan No. 401 


A Popular 6-Room Colonial Home 


25,494 Cubic Feet 


JOHN FLOYD YEWELL 
Architect 


This was the official “Better Homes W eck” house built in 


New York City for 1922. 


room extends across the entire end of the house, and 
the porch may easily be glassed in to form a sun 
porch if desired. 

There is an attractive brick fireplace in the living 
room. The main entrance to the house is into a small 
hall from which stairs lead directly up and doors 
communicate with living room and dining room. A 
living porch is provided at the rear of the house and 
this, too, may be enclosed if desired, and connected 
with dining room by French doors. 

On the second floor there are three bedrooms and 
bath. The principal bedroom is attractive because of 
its large size and the arrangement of windows. While 
providing ample light and ventilation, these windows 
do not interfere with the placing of furniture. 


aining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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Plan No, 723 


HIS is the attractive stucco dwelling which was 

designed as a feature of the New York Own Your 
Home Exposition for 1923. As indicated in the 
photograph above, the front section of this house was 
built in full size on the floor of the exposition as a 
demonstration feature. 

The construction of this house is of stucco on con- 
crete blocks. Copper shingles were used for the 
roofing and for the hood over the entrance porch. 
Flashing, leaders and gutters are of weathered copper. 


The “Bob and Betty” 


House 


Stucco on concrete blocks 


This house (as shown in photograph 

at the right) was built on the floor 

of the New York “Own Your Home 
Exposition,” 1923. 


MILTON DANA MORRILL, Architect 


SEeconp FLoor PLAN 


20.280 Cubic Feei 


Entrance is directly into an enclosed porch which 
forms part of a large living room. The living room 
extends the entire depth of the house but at the rear 
there is located a dining alcove as indicated on the 
plans shown herewith. The kitchen is well arranged 
for service in a small house of this type, containing 
various closets and a recess for refrigerator. 

On the second floor there are three ample bedrooms, 


a bath and an extra lavatory as an additional 
convenience. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications will be found on page 281 
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The Plans of Five Hundred Homes 


First Section—6-Room Houses 


| pee following pages, 42 
to 280, are devoted to the 
presentation of dwelling 
plans covering a range of 
from three to eight rooms 
and every type of American 
domestic architecture. 

In analyzing these plans it 
will be found that practically 
all forms of exterior wall 
construction are included, as 
detailed in the panel below. 

A large proportion of the 
plans presented in this vol- 
ume are for six-room houses, 
which are indicated as the 
more popular size in the 
moderate cost dwelling field. 
The following section, be- 
ginning on page 42, presents 
a large number of six-room 
houses of two-story and of 
bungalow types. Here will be 
found almost every plan ar- 
rangement which is possible 
of practical development. A 
study of these plans will in- 
dicate many special features 
of esthetic and utility value 


able suggestions as to space- 
saving and developing efficiency in home-planning. 
Beginning on page 281 will be found a simple and 
practical outline of the methods by which a home- 
builder may carry his project through the various 
stages from planning to completion. For all plans 
presented in this book the complete working drawings 
and specifications are available, as explained in the 
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types of exterior wall construction will be found 


Night view of the model house built recently at Washington, 
and will also provide valu- D. C. (See Page 24) 
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Arrangement of Plans on Following Pages, 42 to 280 


A large proportion of the plans which have been selected for presentation in this book are for houses 
of six rooms and bath, which represent a standard in the field of moderate cost dwellings. For those 
who are interested in smaller and larger houses there are also presented a number of plans of three-, 
four- and five-room houses and plans for seven- and e 
pages (beginning on page 42) contains six-room houses. Following these will be found a division 
page (page 145) indicating the presentation of three-, 
the plan pages contains seven- and eight-room houses, 


ight-room houses. The first section of the plan 


NUMBER OF ROOMS AND TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


The 500 house plans presented in this book cover a range of from three to eight rooms. Every type 
of American domestic architecture is represented, as well as all types of construction. Included in the 
face brick: common brick; brick veneers on hollow 
tile, common brick or frame; stucco on cement blocks, hollow clay tile, back-plastered metal lath, 


frame and various patented bases; and frame with wide siding or shingle finish. 


= 3 summons ERE 
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section beginning on page 
281, together with an advi- 
sory service which renders 
this plan book the most com- 
plete and practical service 
medium which has ever been 
presented to the American 
homebuilding public. 
Following the section in 
which plans for six-room 
houses are presented, there 
will be found a division page 
explaining briefly various 
practical points in relation to 
the selection of plans for 
three-, four- and five-room 
houses. A large number of 
plans for houses of these 
sizes are then presented, and 
finally a division of seven- 
and eight-room houses for 
those who are interested in 
larger types of residences. 
No attempt has been made 
to segregate plans according 
to building materials used, 
but with each house there is 
a brief description which 
covers interesting points, in- 
cluding exterior materials 
provided for in specifica- 
tions. Every effort has been made to select only 
plans which are thoroughly practical from the view- 
points of domestic efficiency and economy of con- 
struction and maintenance. The working drawings 
and specifications available for each plan are un- 
usually complete, and full details are given so that 
the homebuilder is ready to arrange his contracts. 
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four- and five-room houses. The last section of 
also indicated by a division page (page PANY 
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Floor Plan 


Plan No. 126 . E. Green, Architect 31,325 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

| ee cozy-looking bungalow owes its low-lying HE charmingly simple lines of this six-room bun- 

effect to the use of four-inch siding up to the sill galow may be enhanced by some attention to the 
line, and above that shingles laid in alternate course choice of the brick color tones and bond pattern. For 
two and one-half inches and four and one-half inches example, a bond such as English Cross or Garden Wall 
to the weather. The porch balusters are interesting, would make a pleasing pattern throughout. To re- 
as is the gable with its exposed timbers painted in con- duce the initial cost of building, the rear bedroom of 
trasting colors. The house is very roomy. Advantage this bungalow may be omitted at first with but little 
is taken of the length rather than the width of the change in the plan, and easily added when convenience 
lot. The fireplace is on the long outside wall and suggests. This is an ideal house for a corner lot, and 
there are splendid spaces for furniture. should be set well back. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Floor Plan 


Plan No. 226 George W. Repp, Architect 31,500 Cubic Feet 
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Plan No. 326 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


T first glance this house would appear to have 
more than six rooms. As a matter of fact the 
glazed sun porch, hall, vestibule, generous pantry, 
sleeping porch, and sewing room are not included 
in counting the six principal rooms. This house 
demonstrates the use of stucco in Colonial homes, but 
any desired material may be used. The vestibule 
receives ample light from the sidelights of the en- 
trance. To the rear is a small hall with French doors 
opening into the living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 227 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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Porch 
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First Floor Plan 


32,675 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is a fine English type of house with a floor 
plan that is especially well arranged. Entering 
through the porch and vestibule, one finds himself in 
a large hall from which the stairs ascend to a well- 
lighted landing. On one side is the living room with 
its fireplace, bookcases, and window seat; on the 
other is the dining room with its group of casement 
windows and a built-in sideboard. Special attention 
is called to the kitchen which is compact and con- 
veniently arranged. Face brick exterior. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


20,740 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


1 ee Dutch Colonial type of house is becoming 
increasingly popular as the homebuilder realizes 
its beauty and adaptability to both country and city 
building sites. Here is one of uncommon attractive- 
ness from the exterior and well planned on the in- 
terior. The finish is shingles with wide exposure or, 
if you will, wide siding. The roof should be shingled. 
The entrance hall is cut down to the minimum and 
there is little waste space elsewhere in the house. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


| Beco and formality characterize this design, 
making it suitable for a suburban or small city 
house. A grass or brick terrace across the front 
bounded by a hedge, would give the house a splendid 
setting. The front of the house is given over to living 
and dining rooms with a vestibule at the entrance. The 
stairs are located separately at the rear and there is 
a bedroom on the first floor which could be used for a 
study. Two of the rooms have fireplaces. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 327 [ 
First Floor Plan 


R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


20,400 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{PRY decided irregularity of the exterior of this 
house makes it uncommonly attractive and in- 
teresting. The finish is stucco and the roof of 
shingles, either wood or of fire-resisting materials. 
The arrangement of rooms on both floors is con- 
venient. The stairs are especially well placed to 
insure economy of space and to reduce the size of 
the second floor hall to the minimum. Plenty of 
closet room is a feature that will appeal to all. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Bae house could be built on practically any site 
that had a level space at the rear to afford a lawn 
on the dining room and porch side. It is of pictur- 
esque design with suggestions of the English cottage. 
All its sides are interesting and any one of them 
could face the street, the entrance facing northwest. 
It is conveniently planned and has a fine living room 
with light on three sides. The illustration shows the 
entrance side of the house. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 


Plan No. 229 


Wm. D. Lamdin, Architect 
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First Floor Plan 
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Floor Plan 
Plan No. 328 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 


Volume I 


33,355 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{pate attractive bungalow of the Colonial type is 
an excellent plan for a corner lot. The long side 
of the house, with its formal entrance, would be most 
attractive facing the street, with the living porch at 
the side. The sleeping quarters have been well iso- 
lated from the living rooms, and all rooms have ample 
ventilation. Each bedroom has a built-in tray case as 
well as a good clothes closet, so that a minimum of 
furniture is needed. Frame and stucco. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a six-room bungalow the very simplicity 

of which tends to give it distinction. The living 

and dining rooms in this bungalow are very large and 

comfortable. There is a cozy brick fireplace at one 

end of the living room, while French doors at the 

opposite end open to a fine large porch. The bed- 

rooms are well lighted, have good closets, and are 

connected with the bath by a convenient hall. The 
kitchen is exceptionally complete and convenient. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 230 


George W. Repp, Architect 
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31,800 Cubic Feet 
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Plan No. 128 (frame) 


E. E. Green, Architect 
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Floor Plan 


27,514 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Pe is another house having a solarium adjoin- 
ing the living room by means of French doors. 
Another pair of French doors at the opposite end of 
the living room leads to a small den, a cosy room 
with high casements on two sides, that will find many 
uses. There is a little alcove on the outside wall of 
the living room forming an interesting little nook. 
The attic, reached by a boxed stair, has windows on 


three sides, so is a light storage place. 


Full directions for obt 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


The exterior treatment of this six-room bungalow 
is along modern lines. The ornamental frieze 
under the cornice could be treated in many different 
ways by using different colors and textures of brick. 
The breakfast room in this plan is a most attractive 
spot. It is located on the rear of the house overlook- 
ing the garden, and is convenient to the kitchen and 
bedrooms. The light and airy kitchen has cupboards 
at both sides of the sink, in addition to a large pantry. 


aining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 231 (brick) 


George W. Repp, Architect 
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Plan No. 232 


Charles E. White, Jr., Architect 
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Floor Plan 


27,500 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Wits porches on two opposite corners of the 
house, one is sure to have a shady spot no matter 
which way the house faces. This arrangement has 
the advantage also of a porch with a view to the street 
and one overlooking the garden. The exterior treat- 
ment is very simple and as the design is English, the 
brickwork could appropriately be laid up in an Eng- 
lish bond with tooled mortar joints of harmonious but 
contrasting color. The floor plan is well arranged 
with the sleeping quarters isolated at the rear. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS house shows the use of siding in alternate 

wide and narrow courses which makes a very at- 
tractive exterior wall. The porch and terrace in this 
house are especially attractive. The living room has 
direct light from two sides and through French doors 
and an inter-room opening on the other two sides. 
There is a beautiful fireplace on the narrow outside 
wall with a built-in bookcase at one side and a win- 
dow seat at the other with plastered arches above. 
The den is the lightest room in the house. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Floor Plan 
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Floor Plan 


Plan No. 130 


44,719 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


PAbr LE painter balustrade about the porch and 
terrace, and other exterior details, attract atten- 
tion to this six-room house. Ten-inch siding and 
shingles with brick piers, are the materials of which 
it is built. The library is separated from the living 
room by French doors so that it may readily become 
a part of that room. The living room is provided 
with a hearth, built-in bookcase and window seat, 
which make it a very delightful room. A group of 
four windows fills one side of the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings, 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A ate combination here of a gambrel with two flank- 
ing bays on the side and a gable toward the front 
makes exceedingly attractive roof lines and surfaces. 
The wide brick-paved front porch extends around the 
side to the bay. The living room, occupying the 
entire front of the house is accessible from the porch 
either on the front or side, and the fine brick hearth 
is flanked by bookcases. The dining room is entered 
through folding doors from the living room or 
through the hall, and opens to the kitchen. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 234 


George W. Ritchie, Architect 


Second Floor Plan 
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First Floor Plan 


19,000 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


“6 CHARMING little house” would correctly de- 
scribe this house of brick. It is very well pro- 
portioned, especially the roofs, all of which have 
the same pitch. The roofs are all slate covered, and 
this, together with the brick exterior walls, reduces 
the fire hazard to the minimum. The living room con- 
tains a corner fireplace and connects with the hall 
and dining room through wide cased openings. Three 
bedrooms and good closet space as well as a bath 
are found on the second floor. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Neve more suitable for a village or country 
home could be had than this informal cottage. Its 
low sloping roofs create at once an atmosphere of 
home; there is, however, ample room in the second 
story gained by long dormers on the side and rear. 
The living room is of good size and connected 
directly with the porch and overlooking the space that 
should be developed as a garden. The house could be 
placed close to the road, and a hedge will afford 
privacy as shown in the illustration. Brick exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 235 


Norman Biard Baker, Architect 
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Plan No. 829 


Spencer & Powers, Architects 


28,340 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Popes square, well-planned six-room house is con- 
structed with common brick exterior and roof of 
shingle type. An attractive feature is the brick ter- 
race laid out as shown on the plan. Casement win- 
dows are indicated for the living room and principal 
bedroom. The stairway is located at the back of the 
house and provides easy access from the service 
section. The dining room has built-in window seat 
flanked by china closets. On the second floor a built- 
in sleeping porch virtually adds another room. 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 395 
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R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Aas is an interesting six-room dwelling designed 
for stucco construction. The planning of each 
floor has been carefully carried out to give maximum 
utility and attractiveness. The large entrance porch 
lends an important note to the architectural design. 
The living room is well lighted and has a large open 
fireplace. The square dining room is connected with 
living room by wide arched entrance. Kitchen service 
is through a large pantry, and rear entry is provided. 
There is a double approach to the stairs. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Flour Plan 
Plan No. 237 (brick) George W. Repp, Architect 24,880 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

He is another of the popular Dutch Colonial HIS six-room bungalow boasts a den which is 

type of six-room houses. The customary central connected with the living room by French doors. 
hall has been omitted and the space thrown into the The living room is very bright and is separated from 
living room, but it would be an easy matter to restore the dining room only by an inter-room opening so that 
the partition, if a hall is desired. On the broad side it receives light from that side also. There is a cased 
of the living room is the fireplace, flanked by double opening setting off the bay in the dining room, and 
French doors which open to the porch. There are centered on the rear wall is a combination sideboard 
three good rooms on the second floor, all with exposure and kitchen dresser. Two small but adequate bed- 
on two sides, and well supplied with closets. rooms are reached by way of a hall. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Floor Plan 


Plan No. 329 (stucco) Frederick L. 


Ackerman, 


Architect 33,571 Cubic 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a house that is characteristically English, 
though it is small and therefore would be per- 
fectly at home in the most exclusive neighborhood. 
One enters the living room directly. In the far cor- 
ner there is a fireplace; near it, a glazed door leading 
to the porch. A hanging china closet on the wall is 
decorative and useful. There is a long inside wall 
space desirable for piano or other large piece of fur- 
niture. At the right are French doors. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 pies proportion and treatment of the roof of this 
bungalow seem to recall the old thatched cottages 
of England. The dormers in front and rear give the 
necessary ventilation to the attic space. The color 
combination is very important. The brick below may 
be different from those above, or the mortar may be 
of different colors. That is, with lighter mortar 
above and darker below, the bricks will stand out in 
contrast, giving the desired effect. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 


Plan No. 238 


George W. Repp, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


een this bungalow appears to be quite small 
it offers accommodations for a large family, since 
it has three bedrooms and two sleeping porches. The 
living room has a comfortable rectangular shape, with 
the fireplace in the center of the outside narrow wall, 
flanked by windows. There are two long wall spaces 
for the bookcase and the piano. The bedrooms have 
been well separated from the living quarters and are 
of good size. Frame construction. 
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27,834 Cubic Feet 


, (Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a six-room bungalow that would be a gem 

in any setting. The gabled arch of the porch 
entrance and the hipped and tiled roof present very 
pleasing lines and surfaces to the eye. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms has been planned with a view to 
avoiding any waste space, and the result is a very 
compact layout. The basement is also conveniently 
arranged and provided with laundry, heater, coal bins, 
and a vegetable cellar, besides general storage spaces. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 240 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 eee simple rectangular house of brick could easily 
be constructed on a two-rod lot with plenty of space 
for a driveway on the side. It has six well lighted 
and ventilated rooms, economically arranged and of 
good size. There is an abundance of closet space on 
the second floor, besides a large light attic easily 
reached from the upper hall. A grade entrance and 
ten-foot wide front porch are other features of this 
house not to be overlooked. Common brick. 


Andrew Pentland, Architect 


Second Floor Plan 


21,300 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A SIMPLE house that would look equally well on a 
level lot or one sloping toward the street. If the 
lot is narrow the living room end could be turned 
toward the street, and if the frontage is 60 feet or 
more it could be placed as shown in the illustration. 
In either case the end of the living room should face 
south or southwest. The principal rooms are arranged 
to make the interior look as large as possible, and the 
kitchen is most convenient. Face brick exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 241 
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Floor Plan 


Plan No. 134 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE treatment of the roof is an interesting feature 

of this house. The main gable roof includes the 
porch and the front part of the house, with supple- 
mentary gables over the projections at each side. 
Another gable, at right angles, covers the rear part. 
The dormer, and windows at each side, light the attic. 
One feature of this plan which is seldom found in 
bungalows is a long living room with windows on 
three sides. A group of three windows at each side 
of the front entrance, and at each side a group of 
two windows make it a delightful place. 


33,000 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is a cool, shady porch with a fine gable and 
balustrade treatment that gives dignity to the 
design. Access to one bedroom is had from the porch. 
The breakfast room, in case it is not wanted as such, 
may be converted into a bedroom, playroom, office or 
den. The living and dining rooms are of good size 
and are connected by French doors. A convenient 
feature is the sideboard in the dining room arranged 
with an opening to the kitchen for the passage of 
dishes. A good-sized rear porch is included under 
the main roof. Face brick exterior. 


Fuil directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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George W. Repp, Architect 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 135 
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Whitman S. Wick, Architect 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a six-room Colonial house with first story 
of six-inch siding, upper story and gables of 
wide siding (or shingles), roof of special shingles or 
slate. This house is carefully designed for economy 
of construction and an examination of floor plans 
will show that all possible waste space has been 
eliminated. The living room is arranged with en- 
trance through the hall and into the kitchen. Stairs 
are not placed in the central hall as usual, but located 
at the back of the living room, providing an archi- 
tectural feature which helps in interior decorating. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Wide the cool, recessed porch, shown in the pic: 
ture, and all corner rooms, this cottage should 
be delightfully comfortable. The large, well-lighted 
living room has an attractive fireplace set in a slight 
recess, which adds to the apparent width of the room. 
The end of the living room, used for dining, is con- 
venient to the kitchen, so placed as not to be seen 
from the living room. The kitchen is compact, well 
arranged and has cupboards in place of a pantry. The 
bedrooms and bath are secluded in the rear portion 
of the house. Face brick exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 pate attractive exterior is a successfully striking 
example of the English type. The half-timbered 
gable with its herring-bone pattern brickwork will 
make this house stand out among its neighbors. This 
plan is adaptable to a narrow lot as the kitchen has 
been placed on the side of the house, leaving an un- 
obstructed rear view to be enjoyed from the two bed- 
rooms. The attractive fireplace set in a recess adds 
to the apparent width of the room. The end of the 
living room is used for dining purposes. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a distinctive six-room residence which 
could be carried out successfully with exterior 
walls of stucco, relieved by a simple brick trim around 
the upper edge of the porch, the window sills, and the 
top of the flue. There is a good-sized living room 
across the front of the house, from which a stairway 
leads to the second floor. The dining room and kitchen 
are back of it, the kitchen being separated from the 
living room by the side entrance hall. The three bed- 
rooms upstairs all have clothes closets. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


see exterior of this house is particularly attractive. 
Long roof lines have been obtained with very little 
sacrifice of usable space. The exterior walls are of 
common brick laid with wide joints, and the gables 
are of stucco and timber. The roof is of slate or other 
type of flat shingle. The entrance is from a large cov- 
ered porch directly into the living room or into a small 
hall which provides access to living room, stairs and 
kitchen. The second floor plan provides three well 
arranged bedrooms and a large linen closet. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 
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Plan No. 246 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4p are very pleasing proportions and attractive 
roof lines in this design. The house is extremely 
simple and would for that reason be inexpensive to 
build. All the rooms are well lighted from the sides 
and in omitting the windows on the front, except for 
two small ones either side of the door, an individual 
character has been given the house. The house could 
be placed close to the street and the rear of the lot re- 
served for garden and lawn. The second floor is well 
supplied with closets. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Descriptton of house shown in above plans) 


A SIMPLE type of Colonial frame six-room house, 
showing efficiency of space as developed through 
the architect’s design. This house is simple and 
economical in construction and represents the maxi- 
mum of utility for the necessary investment. The en- 
trance hall is entirely eliminated, as the stairs are 
thrown into the living room, providing an architectural 
feature in addition to the open fireplace. The dining 
room has a built-in china closet. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is a design that will stand out among any 
group of houses as an example of fine architec- 
tural composition. As shown below, broad-side to the 
street, it would require a frontage of fifty feet, in order 
to give ample room on the sides. If, however, it is 
desired to turn the house endwise, with the living room 
and porch toward the street, it may be placed upon a 
forty-foot lot, leaving sufficient room for a driveway. 
If desired, the fireplace may open on the porch side. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| 5 bree is a simple type of modified English Colonial 
house having exterior walls and foundations of 
common brick with soldier course of brick around the 
base. Roofing is of the flat shingle type. Entrance 
from the large front porch is directly into the living 
room. Stairs lead up from an alcoved hall in which 
cout closet is located. The open fireplace is flanked by 
two doors, one leading into the dining room and the 
other directly into the kitchen, 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Pee design shows a dignified handling of the Co- 
lonial style and is a good type of house for a subur- 
ban location. It can be placed near the street. The 
outlook for the principal rooms is from the front, and 
to obtain the best exposure it should face north; this 
gives morning sun in the dining room and sun all day 
in the living room. The house would best fit a corner 
lot with the long side the principal frontage. The ex- 
terior wall construction is of rough-textured face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS six-room house is carefully designed for 

economy of construction and full utility of space. 
The exterior is of common brick with roof of slate 
shingles. A small entrance hall is provided with coat 
closet off the first stair landing and direct access to 
the living room and service section of the house. The 
kitchen is well arranged with ice box located for 
icing directly from the service porch without entering 
the house. The living room is augmented in size by 
a large living porch with French doors. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


qa simple cottage gives the impression of a bun- 
galow because of the low sloping roof. It has a 
full second story, however, with windows in a gable 
and generous dormers on the sides and rear. The 
first floor has an attractive entrance hall, reached 
from the kitchen through the pantry. The sitting 
porch opens directly from the living room. The house 
should preferably face northeast, thereby providing 
morning sun in the dining room and a pleasant ex- 
posure for the living room and garden. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS six-room brick cottage has an interesting stucco 

dormer. A sweeping roof line is provided by 
carrying the main roof directly out over the entrance 
porch. There is a combined entry and stair hall with 
doors leading to the living room and to the kitchen. A 
service entrance is provided at the rear. On the second 
floor there will be found two large and one small bed- 
room. The arrangement of the plan has made it pos- 
sible to work in a number of closets. A very large 
living porch is provided, running across one end. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Luise Colonial, which always gives a homelike 
character, is used to advantage in the design of 
this house. The lower story of the front is especially 
charming because of the nice relation between the bay 
windows and the fan-light doorway. The interior is 
planned to give the appearance of a large house with 
the principal rooms on either side of the hall. The 
kitchen is conveniently arranged and connected with 
the dining room by a pantry. The space at the left of 
the kitchen would serve for a breakfast nook. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


T first glance this house would seem to be very 

small but it contains three good-sized bedrooms 
with closets, dining room and a spacious living room, 
besides the bathroom, kitchen and hall with linen and 
coat closets. The compact arrangement of the plan 
leaves not an inch of waste space. The attic is so 
designed that it permits of various arrangements, such 
as two nice bedrooms with bath or a large billiard 
room or den. Exterior walls of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ee generous breadth of this design allows half 
of its rooms to have a front position. No 
pleasanter rooms could be imagined than the living 
room and dining room with their many casements. 
On chill evenings, the fireplace is the logical center 
of the family group. Another charm of this room is 
its paneled walls. One room-end of the dining room 
is composed of a pair of casements, flanked by corner 
china cupboards. Frame and stucco construction, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


T is difficult to imagine a more beautiful home than 
this one of Colonial design. The trellised entrance 
porch with seats surely would invite one to come in. 
The living room is lighted from three sides and opens 
onto a large porch through French doors. The ar- 
rangement of dining room, kitchen and pantry tends 
to make the preparation and serving of a meal a 
pleasure rather than drudgery. The exterior finish of 
side walls is shingles or wide Colonial siding. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HER is another of the popular Colonial type of 
homes. On the exterior ten-inch siding is used, 
with brick for the well-balanced chimneys. Notice, 
too, the excellent proportions of the well-shaped dor- 
mers that break the gentle slope of the shingle roof. 
Slender porch columns and six-panel doors are also 
true to type. Although there are two stories, the 
impression is of a cottage. The central-hall type of 
floor plan is used. Frame construction throughout. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ANS interesting arrangement for a six-room brick 
house of Colonial type. The main entrance is 
at the side of the house into a hall equipped with coat 
closet from which stairs lead up. There is another 
entrance from the porch flanking the fireplace. The 
living room is of ample size with good wall spaces 
for the arrangement of furniture. The kitchen and 
dining room are compactly arranged and a valuable 
feature is a separate entry to the service quarters. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


LACED endwise or broadside to the road, this 

charming six-room bungalow will be equally at- 
tractive. The simplicity of its design suggests a simple 
treatment of the brickwork, relieved by just a touch 
of ornament in the pattern on the living room bay. 
Only a portion of the area is excavated for a cellar, 
which is arranged for heating plant and fuel bins, 
laundry, and vegetable cellar. This house is well 
planned with entrance and kitchen in the middle, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 140 Whitman S. Wick, Architect 21,580 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

NOTHER carefully planned six-room Colonial N this Western design, the plan approximates a 
frame house. No little attractiveness is added to square, and includes the porch within the body of 

this design by the long roof slope broken by a dormer the house. The low, rakish slant of the roof sweeping 
section. Here again a small amount of space is used down over the porch gives a distinctive and pleasing 
for the entrance hall and the stairs become an archi- effect to the exterior. An interesting feature is the 
tectural feature of the living room. French doors open fireplace with built-in bookcases. The kitchen 
give access to a large porch off the living room and is well arranged with built-in cabinets and large 
a pantry is a valuable additional service feature. pantry. There is a well lighted basement, complete 
Three sizable bedrooms and bath are well arranged. with laundry, heater, fuel room and vegetable cellar. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a Dutch Colonial home containing many 
interesting features both in interior arrangement 
and exterior treatment. The entrance hall is in the 
center of the house, opening into the living and din- 
ing rooms on opposite sides. There is a large living 
porch on one end and over this is an airy sleeping 
porch accessible from two bedrooms. The position 
of the bathroom over the kitchen brings the plumbing 
all in one line—an economy which is desirable. 


R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


22,000 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 he house is extremely simple in its design and 
would make an attractive and practical home. The 
porch extends across the front with the assumption 
that the best outlook would be toward the street. For 
this reason, the house should set back a good distance 
from the street and a hedge would be advisable at 
the property line to afford privacy. The plan shows 
a generous entrance hall, a good sized living room, 
with the dining room opening from it. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 142 R. C. Hunter 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Hes every variety of personal taste will be found 
in this book a design to satisfy it. To one partial 
to a spacious front porch this Colonial home should 
appeal very strongly. It extends the entire width of 
the house and is eight feet wide in the clear. The 
living and dining rooms both open on to it and com- 
bine to form an excellent place for entertaining friends. 
The massive brick chimney on one side serves to con- 
trast and accentuate the other more refined details. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


hese attractive house has a plan which insures 
pleasant, sunny rooms at any time of the day, and 
the best of light and air, since most of the rooms have 
windows on three sides. It is conveniently planned, 
the rooms are comfortably large, the kitchen is com- 
pact and well located with respect to the dining room 
and entrance hall. A space for the sewing machine 
off the upstairs hall and a clothes chute (marked X 
on the plan) are special features. Brick throughout. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS house demonstrates the possibilities of a com- 

mon brick exterior in which the architectural 
effect is gained by the shape and placing of openings, 
particularly arched window openings of the living 
room and verandah. This verandah and the terrace 
behind it add considerably to the visual impression 
without a great addition in structural cost. A special 
feature of this house is the arrangement of the garage 
built in a unit of the main building. The dining 
room and living room are well arranged, with ample 
light, and interesting communication with terrace. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


T HE porch on this house is the principal external 
feature. Although it extends along two sides of 
the living room, it does not darken that room, which 
has a fine group of windows at the uncovered side. 
The front part of the porch may be glassed in, if 
desired, and made into a sun parlor, as French doors 
connect it with the living room. The open fireplace 
on the porch will make it a delightful spot on autumn 
days. The kitchen is particularly well arranged, and 
the provision of a lavatory on the first floor is a con- 
venient feature. Face brick exterior. 


Fuil directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a favored type of house for closely built 

suburban residential districts. It is a house 
which can be built on a comparatively small lot and 
at the same time standing out distinctly when com- 
pared with neighboring buildings. The exterior of 
the house is of selected common brick laid with wide 
mortar joints. Roofing can be of any shingle type 
laid double at intervals to provide shadow lines as 
indicated in photograph. Entrance hall is eliminated, 
stairs being located directly in the living room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Hee is a house which would be appropriate for a 
suburban or small city location. It could be 
placed near the street or set back some distance, 
depending upon the location of adjoining houses. The 
principal rooms face the street and the front should 
be toward the southeast to obtain the best exposure. 
The exterior is designed for two tones of brick with 
the darker shade used for the corners and the pattern 
on the walls. The interior is arranged with the prin- 
cipal rooms either side of the entrance hall. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Bee plans of this attractive bungalow, which call 
for a complete hollow tile structure with an ex- 
terior finish of stucco and brick, are exceptionally well 
worked out. This home would look well with walls 
of exposed tile or with tile walls faced with brick. 
There are six large rooms and a sleeping porch; also 
a terrace and porch running across the front of the 
house. The bedroom and lavatory on the first floor 
are convenient features, especially in a home where 
there are children or aged people. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE construction of this house calls for a stuccoed 

first story and wood siding above. The roof is of 
shingles. Special features of the first floor plan in- 
clude a fireplace in the living room and a pantry con- 
veniently located as a service point between kitchen 
and dining room. Instead of rising from the hall the 
stairs become a feature of the living room interior de- 
sign, allowing a better arrangement of the second floor. 
Here the principal bedroom occupies a space equal to 
that of the living room. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


\\Gee this type of house, simple in outline and 
detail, much thought should be given the type of 
brick to be used and how it should be handled in the 
wall. The color of the mortar, the treatment of the 
joint, and the kind of bond are things often overlooked, 
but which, if given careful consideration, will greatly 
enhance the beauty of the brickwork, much to the ad- 
vantage of the whole house. Although the illustra- 
tion shows this house built on a level, it could be 
built on a sloping site by slight changes in the front 
or rear steps. Face brick exterior. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


TOUCH of color in brick copings is part of the 

altractiveness of this stucco bungalow. The 
solarium at the right of the porch is a year round 
living room. The living room is separated from the 
solarium and the den by two pairs of French doors. 
There is a fireplace in the living room with a simple 
mantel, and an inter-room opening with bookcases on 
each side. The den is a small but useful room. It 
has a coat closet with mirror door so that it may serve 
as an emergency bedroom. In line of view from the 
living room is a built-in sideboard. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 144 


R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Nate proper position for this house should be facing 
the east. That would give sunlight in the living 
room and sun parlor all day long the year around. 
In like manner the kitchen, being to the north, would 
have more uniform light and be cooler in summer. 
The exterior walls are of shingles with wide exposure, 
and the roof also shingled. There is a large stone 
chimney on the living room end. There is a roomy 
attic in which one or two additional bedrooms could 


be finished if desired. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A SKILLFUL adaptation of the hip roof is a fea- 
ture of this six-room house. A service wing on 
one side and a porch wing balancing it on the other 
give the house a distinctive appearance. There is no 
useless ornamentation. The symmetrical placing of 
windows with green shutters against clapboard walls 
is one of the chief factors in the appearance of the 
house. The quaint formal entrance is accented by 
the little hood. French doors open from the hall to 
the living room and the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete'working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 265 


R. L. Walker, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is an attractive house based on modern 
English designs. It could readily be adapted 
to a hilly or level site and could be placed in a num- 
ber of different positions depending upon the shape 
of the lot and the exposure. If the lot is narrow the 
living room end could be turned toward the street as 
shown in the illustration. With a wide frontage and 
a good view at the rear, the kitchen and long side of 
the living room should face the street. The floor plan 
is attractive; the rooms are comfortably large. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Ip well set back from the road this house could face 
as shown in the illustration, with the garden in front 
and the entrance on the side. Otherwise it would be 
better to turn the narrow end to the street with the 
garden in the rear, reached from the porch. This 
house has comfortable rooms with square ceilings. 
The circular stairs are a very attractive feature of the 
‘nterior. Exterior of house is of face brick on hollow 
tile and the roof is of clay tile. This has proven to be 
a very popular type. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{es house could be placed close to the street with 
a boundary hedge as suggested in the illustration, 
and the rear reserved for garden and lawn. The porch 
and dining room would thus have a pleasant outlook. 
The floor plan is well arranged and though cnly the 
minimum space is given to the entrance hall, it is 
directly connected with every room on the first floor. 
The stairs are attractive, with the large window toward 
the street. Exterior is of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A Rt house occupies a small ground space, and 
the square layout and two stories give it a maxi- 
mum of space with a minimum construction and up- 
keep cost. The living room extends across the front 
of the house, and its most impressive feature is the 
stair across one side with balustrade. An inter-room 
opening with bookcase pedestals forms the entrance 
to the dining room, affording a glimpse of the built-in 
sideboard at the back. Frame construction throughout. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 268 Daniel E. Shea, Architect 20,000 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a good type of house for a closely built He is a house combining all the convenience of 
up suburban community. It can be placed near the popular 24 by 26 floor plan with a distinctive 


the street with the rear reserved for garden and lawn. architectural exterior. Its chief feature is the half- 
The drive to a garage could be at the left and a wall timbered second story, with bracketed overhang. Bat- 
or fence with gate would close off the kitchen yard ten shutters are an excellent touch, as is the lattice 
from the street. The kitchen is conveniently arranged work of the front porch. The central front entrance 
with refrigerator room and large pantry, and affords admits directly to the living room, which extends 
a pleasant view of the street. The porch is on the rear across the front of the house, and a handsome open 
and reached from both living and dining rooms. stair at the left of the room predominates. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 334 Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 20,161 Cubic Feet 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is an unusually interesting English cottage 

type of house. Common brick with wide mortar 
joints, irregular spacing, is used for the exterior 
walls with upper gable of shingles. Roof is of 
irregular slate laid in an unusual pattern. The design 
calls for casement windows and a good architectural 
feature is the small bay window in the second floor 
bedroom. This is a six-room house with one bedroom 
on the main floor. The living room is built almost 
as a separate unit with no second floor. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ECTANGULAR in outline, with low walls and 

simple roof, this plan should appeal to those who 
wish to profit by a simple arrangement. Occupying 
the entire front of the house are the living and dining 
rooms, with French doors opening upon the porch, 
which extends the full width of the house. An open 
brick fireplace, flanked by a seat and a shallow bay, 
gives a charming aspect to the living room. Across 
the entrance hall is a den, or library, which may be 
used as a bedroom if desired. Face brick exterior, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 271 


Chas. E. White, Jr., Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


RAMBLING, rustic type of Western bungalow fit- 

ting well almost any setting. The front porch, 
while sheltering the entrance, is placed at one side 
so that its use is not interrupted by passage to or 
from the house. The living room is lighted by win- 
dows on two sides and has an unusual arrangement of 
fireplace and bookcases. Note the china cabinets in 
connection with the dining room. The kitchen has been 
so placed as to allow the bedrooms to occupy the rear 
corners, where they will get cross draft. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


[ape is a delightful bungalow of the Southern 
type, which would be very attractive with exterior 
of stucco or a brick veneer over hollow tile. There 
are six rooms and two sleeping porches, all on the 
ground floor, and all rooms have casement windows. 
The living room, dining room and kitchen run across 
the front of the house, while the sleeping quarters are 
well isolated from the living rooms of the house. The 
kitchen is semi-detached and well arranged with the 
range and case just off the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


elite is the type of New England architecture which 
is found in such abundance on the shady streets of 
the old towns on Cape Cod. It is of frame construc- 
tion with wide siding, and its six rooms are most at- 
tractively arranged. The fireplace in the living room 
is given an added charm by the built-in seat on one 
side of it and the built-in bookcase on the other. The 
kitchen opens directly into the dining room. Upstairs 
the bedrooms and the tiled bath are all of ample size. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS is a popular type of six-room house, having 

exterior of warm colored face brick in rough tex- 
ture. A large enclosed porch is an architectural fea- 
ture as well as one of convenience. Stairs lead up 
from the living room and a special feature is a small 
side service entrance. The dining room is of ample 
size and has in addition a large glass enclosed dining 
porch. There are three bedrooms upstairs, each of 
which is a corner room, and contains ample closets. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 


(aes brick is used for the exterior of this five- 4 feshee: house has been designed especially for the 


room bungalow. An attractive pattern is provided narrow city lot. It may be placed on as small a 


by the use of wide white mortar joints and a soldier frontage as thirty-five feet. As the entrance is at the 
course of brick used as a belt course. The exterior side of the house half way from the front, it allows 
trimming is of white wood and white cement caps. A uninterrupted space in the front for living quarters, 
special feature of the plan is the provision of a built-in and makes possible a small hall with direct connection 
dining porch which virtually adds another room. to the bedrooms. There is a fine, well-lighted and 
Another attractive feature is the pergola and porch ventilated basement with laundry, drying space, fruit 
which forms the outlook from the dining room. cellar, and heating plant with coal bins provided. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS six-room home of modified Colonial architec- 

ture has been especially designed to fit the require- 
ments of the home-seeker who wants a small house of 
low upkeep cost, combined with an air of space and an 
uncrowded interior. The living room runs the full 
depth of the house with windows on three sides and a 
big open fireplace in it. Upstairs are three bedrooms 
and a tiled bath. The bedroom which is over the living 
room is most unusual in size and the other two rooms 
are amply big. The house is of frame construction, 
with wide siding exterior, painted white. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


CHARMING design, lending itself to a variety of 
effects. It could be built of two shades of brick, 
using one for the quoins and base and the other for 
the body of the house. A similar effect could be ob- 
tained with different colored mortars. This house has 
been designed to reduce to a minimum the number of 
steps necessary for the operation of the household. 
Both front and rear doors and stairs are conveniently 
near the kitchen, and just a step from the living room. 
The basement stairs are so located, with outside door 
at grade, to eliminate outside basement entrance. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan Second Floor Plan 


Henry F. Stanton & Chas. Crombie, Architects 


Plan No. 203 28,527 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Bake plan of this charming Colonial house is very 
compact, the minimum of space being given to 
stairs and halls. The living room and dining room 
open from each other pleasantly on the first floor with 
a view from the living room through the rear porch 
to the garden. Access from the kitchen to the hall is 
conveniently had, and on the right hand side an en- 
trance at grade line provides access to both cellar and 
kitchen. The second floor has two large and one small 
bedroom, together with a good-sized bath and ample 
closet space. Exterior of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


APO Cee the roof of this six-room English cot- 
tage has a low effect, it attains sufficient height 
for two fine bedrooms on the second floor. To gain 
the best effect this house should be built close to the 
ground in front, with the grade sloping to the rear, 
where basement windows are located. As there is a 
bath and bedroom on the first floor, only the four lower 
rooms need be finished at first, leaving the second 
floor until later. If, however, the rooms upstairs are 
also finished when the house is built, the bedroom and 
bath on the main floor may be re-planned. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Second Floor Plan 


Plan No. 148 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


TYPICAL white Colonial house of frame con- 

struction with shingle roof. This house contains 
six rooms of ample size and is well planned with 
entrance hall at the side from which stairs lead 
directly to the upper floor. The living room con- 
tains an open fireplace located off-center, an in- 
teresting interior feature. Access to the dining room 
is through an arched entrance. A pantry is provided 
as an additional kitchen feature. 


Whitman S. Wick, Architect 


21,420 Cubic 


_ (Description of house shown in plans below) 


NG of this plan will reveal a great amount 
of livable space and little waste, within a very 
small area. The house is rectangular in form and 
easily framed and roofed—thus lowering costs. The 
living room occupies the front portion of the house 
and opens to the front porch by a pair of French 
doors. There is a fine, well-lighted basement, con- 
taining heating plant, fuel bins, fruit cellar, garbage 
incinerator, laundry and storage space. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 278 


M. M. Steen, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Nee house having exterior of common 
brick with shingle roof. Two entrance porches 
are provided, both leading into the living room. Stairs 
and coat closet are located at the rear. The second 
floor arrangement is of conventional type providing 
three bedrooms of comparatively small size but well 
arranged for the limited area occupied by the house. 
To obtain the right architectural effect the first floor 
level should be high, as indicated in the photograph. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


§ Petey house has a dignity in its design that would 
make it prominent even among houses of much 
larger size. The principal rooms are across the 
front and the exposure should be southeast to insure 
their being sunny and pleasant. A terrace across the 
front connects the side porch with the entrance, and 
French windows in living and dining rooms give 
access to the terrace. The roof of the porch is flat 
and is reached by a French window from bedroom. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS house, which is designed for exterior walls of 

wide siding or shingles, would be particularly 
suitable for a closely built-up suburban section be- 
cause of the narrow side being toward the street. The 
first floor is planned so that living room, dining room 
and sun room can open into one another, giving a 
large, well-lighted space when wanted. The entrance 
to the kitchen is through a door at the grade line, 
which gives access to the cellar as well. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a home which typifies the ideals of our 

early pioneers—economy, usefulness, charm. Its 
design and construction allow of a roominess which is 
a delight to the occupants. On the ground floor is a 
spacious living room with a sun parlor extending from 
it and an open fireplace directly opposite. The dining 
room opens on to the living room, giving a maximum 
of air and light. The kitchen is well equipped and 
arranged with a view to saving steps. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 280 George H. Schwan, Architect 20,208 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

N attractively planned brick house of English LL sides of this house are interesting, and it could 
cottage type. Materials used for the house in face the street as shown in the illustration, or the 
photograph are common brick and slate roof. The dining room could face the street. The house is of 
large living room is an attractive feature and the stair English Tudor design and could be carried out nicely 
arrangement is somewhat unusual, but quite practical, in brick with suggestions of half timber work in 
as it occupies the least valuable space of the floor weathered oak or chestnut around the porch. The 
plan. The second floor arrangement of this six-room plan is compact and presents a very livable arrange- 
house provides three bedrooms of ample size, having ment with especially good bedrooms. The dimensions 

good light and ventilation. are twenty-eight feet by twenty-nine feet deep. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 282 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS plan shows a very practical and economical 

arrangement of a nearly square house. The rooms 
are of such size as to permit the use of standard 
lengths of joists without cutting. A suggestion for the 
exterior color scheme might be dark red bricks, moss 
green blinds, white trim and sash, and variegated slate 
roof. Where practicable this house should be built 
lower on the ground than the one illustrated, to give 
the most pleasing effect. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


dl Pes design of this house is based on no special style 
and it would therefore harmonize with the houses 
of any community. It would be best located on a 
corner lot with the front parallel with the long front- 
age. In this arrangement a garage could be placed at 
the right end of the lot opposite the porch, and with 
a short drive from the street. The front of the house 
should preferably face the southwest; this will give 
good exposure to the principal rooms. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 501 


George W. Repp, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 ae wide-spread gables, the dormer, the overhang- 
ing eaves, the low broad porch suggest the origin 
of this type in the Southwest, where protection from 
the summer sun is always grateful. The roof line is 
very pleasing with its low, rambling sweep, and the 
porch is made somewhat secluded by the pleasing 
brick parapet which would lend itself to very artistic 
treatment. The floor plan is very carefully arranged 
for the maximum utility of space and the basement is 
provided with laundry, heating apparatus, vegetable 
cellar and storage rooms. Face brick exterior. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is an attractive bungalow with an excellently 

planned interior arrangement. A pleasing color 
effect would be obtained by using a gray or cream 
colored stucco with white sash against a red roof. A 
small vestibule with clothes closet leads to the living 
room. This room is of splendid size, extending across 
the front of the house. Some may prefer to transpose 
the kitchen and front bedroom, thus bringing the 
kitchen entrance nearer the front. There will also 
be some economy in plumbing by this arrangement. 
Exterior walls of stucco on concrete blocks. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ApS is a delightful example of the old New Eng- 
land Colonial type of house, and although the il- 
lustration shows the use of stucco, it would appear to 
good advantage in other building material. In this 
plan the living room runs the full depth of the house, 
giving a splendid room nearly twenty feet long, and 
containing four windows. The porch off this room 
makes a splendid addition for the summer months. 
The dining room is at the right of the hall, and pantry 
and kitchen beyond. The largest closet could be 
changed into a sleeping porch without much difficulty. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE steeply pitched roof and gables of this charm- 

ing house are reminiscent of northern France, and 
illustrates a style that is rapidly coming to vogue in 
this country. A fine living room with fireplace oc- 
cupies the center of the frontage with recessed entrance 
porch and hall on one side and a large open porch with 
arched entrances on the other. Behind this is a dining 
room and kitchen with a convenient back porch. On 
the second floor there are three bedrooms of good size; 
all have commodious closets, and plenty of windows 
insure light and a good circulation of air. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 162 


E. E. Green, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is an example of the square type of house. 

The downstairs is spacious and arranged in a step- 
saving manner. From the large front porch one enters 
the reception hall. At the rear is a mirror door which 
leads directly to the kitchen, so the front door and up- 
stairs can be reached from the kitchen without going 
through any other room. The plan also provides four 
bedrooms with ample closets, bathroom, sleeping 
porch, a usable attic, and splendid basement. Although 
the illustration shows the use of clapboards, this house 
could be built attractively with shingled exterior. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS is another design in which the porch is made 

part of the house with the roof running over it 
and supported by four columns. The floor plan has 
been well worked out and in addition to the living 
room, large dining room and kitchen there is a room 
on the first floor which may be used for an office or a 
bedroom on occasion; or, if desired, this room can be 
thrown into the living room, giving a fine room the 
width of the house. Upstairs there are three bedrooms, 
cross-ventilated, and all containing large-sized closets. 
Exterior walls stucco on concrete blocks. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 163 


E. E. Green, Architect 


Second Floor Plan 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a plan which includes a downstairs bed- 
room, a convenient feature, and in some families 
considered indispensable. It is cross-ventilated and 
has a good closet. It opens directly upon the kitchen 
and the basement steps so that it would be an excellent 
maid’s room. The living room has an abundance of 
windows, two of them being in the bay, with a window 
seat beneath. In a rear corner is a decorative open 
stair with turned balusters. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


fl bese house is very economical to build, due to the 
fact that it is perfectly square with only the porches 
projecting. The exterior of the house is of brick and 
the main roof of slate. The arrangement of the 
kitchen is unique. The various fixtures are so ar- 
ranged as to make housework easy. Another conve- 
nience is the grade entrance in connection with the 
cellar stairs. Three bedrooms and bath with many 
convenient closets are contained on the second floor. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

IMPLICITY of exterior design is the most striking ERE is a simple house derived from the style of 
characteristic of this house. It is built of frame, the English cottage, that could be placed close to 
the lower portion being stuccoed, and above finished the street with good effect. It would be placed to the 
in siding. A very simple hood over the entrance door best advantage facing west, giving morning sun in the 
with wood trellis on either side gives an expression of dining room and a southern exposure to the porch. 
hominess which one finds upon entering. A feature Because of its simple composition this house could be 
of the living room is the fireplace, built in an ingle- built inexpensively. The arrangement of the rooms is 
nook. Good sized rooms and an abundance of closet compact and convenient. All the bedrooms have cross- 

space make the interior very complete and livable. ventilation and good closets. Face brick exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 ee simple, formal house would fit admirably on f Ps house would be appropriate for a narrow lot 
a lot with a frontage of fifty feet. It should pref- on a suburban street, which would afford a pleasant 


erably face the west, affording morning sun in the outlook from the attractive living room bay. The ex- 
dining room and southern exposure for the living treme width of the house is 35 ft. and its depth 28 ft. 
room. The kitchen has a window overlooking the It could occupy a 50-ft, frontage with ample space for 
street, making it a pleasant workplace. The floor plan a drive at the right side to a garage in the rear. The 
has been carefully worked out for the maximum utility plans of both floors show a compact and convenient 
of space. Exterior of face brick. arrangement. Exterior of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


LTHOUGH the illustration shows this house on a 
level, it could readily be adapted to a sloping 
or irregular site if there were a level space at the rear 
to form a lawn and garden across the living and dining 
rooms. The first floor rooms are nicely grouped, and 
the stairs are especially attractive with the large win- 
dow. Although the roof is low in front, the bedrooms 
have full height because the rear is two stories high. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


N unusual solution of the “square” house for the 
\. very narrow lot is presented in this house, which 
is only 22'6” by 26/0’. Wide siding, symmetrical 
placing of the twelve light windows with their char- 
acteristic shutters and slender porch columns are 
pleasing exterior details. From the spacious front 
porch one enters directly into the living room, extend- 
ing across the front of the house. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 165 


Adolph Witschard, Architect 


Second Floor Plan 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ie is hardly possible to overestimate the beauty of 
this Colonial home. The exterior is of shingles 
painted white with green blinds, and the porch floor is 
of brick. The long roof-slope over the porch is suc- 
cessfully broken by the use of two well placed dormers 
connected by a shed dormer slightly set back, and con- 
taining closets. The plans are very economical both 
regarding construction costs and time taken to attend 
to housework, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Hk a small country house it would be difficult to 
find anything more charming than the simplicity 
of this design. The large wall surfaces would give 
dignity to the brickwork and the grouping of the case- 
ment windows suggests comfortable, homelike rooms 
within. The living room and dining room extend 
across the rear, which should preferably face the south, 
thus providing two rooms that will be very livable 
and altogether charming. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HERE is another excellent example of the Colonial 
style. This plan has the side porch which is 
becoming so popular. The delightful little hooded en- 
trance opens into a vestibule with a coat closet at one 
side. The living room is well planned with fireplace, 
double French doors leading to the porch, a long book- 
case, and a large closet. The low stair landing from 
the living room adds charm, and the window gives 
light and ventilation on that side of the house. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is another Colonial design, and it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The illustration shows 
the house carried out in stucco, but it is adaptable to 
almost any desired construction material. The main 
entrance is recessed, forming an outdoor vestibule. A 
unique feature of the dining room is a bay window 
with a French door leading out to the garden. On 
each side of this bay is a corner china cupboard, a 
decorative as well as a useful feature, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 166 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS six-room Colonial home would look well on 

any lot, but for best exposure should face the east. 
The living room is large and light and has several 
built-in features such as fireplace, window seat with 
bookcases either side, and a closet. The entrance hall 
occupies the minimum of space and the stairs to the 
second floor are directly in front of the door. There 
is a large attic which could contain two additional 
bedrooms if desired. The exterior finish is either of 
shingles or wide siding painted white. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


PES interesting little house is derived from the 
English cottage. It has a nice relation between 
the rooms on both floors; the living room is large, 
well lighted and has a pleasant feature in the fire- 
place ingle with seats on either side. The hall is 
simply a vestibule space with an entrance to the 
kitchen through a coat closet. The kitchen is con- 
veniently arranged for efficient operation. On the 
second floor there are three bedrooms reached from 
an ample hall. Exterior is of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HEE is another bungalow of the Western type. In 
this plan, siding is brought down over the foun- 
dation with a desirable effect. Two fireplaces in the 
house mean a saving in the fuel bill. One of them 
is in the living room centered on the longest of the 
three outside walls. A built-in seat between the book- 
cases at the rear is an added decorative feature. There 
is another fireplace in the dining room, and both din- 
ing room and living room are accessible from the 
front vestibule, which is a convenient arrangement. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Be add to the appearance of this house the designer 
very wisely changed the material from brick to 
stucco above the second story windows in the gables. 
A spacious, all-open porch spans nearly the entire 
front of the house. Both the living room and dining 
room face the street, and the kitchen is in the rear. 
The stairs go around the fireplace in the back of the 
living room. Besides three bedrooms, bath and plenty 
of closets there is also a sleeping porch on the second 
floor. Common brick with wide bond. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No, 511 


Halsey B. Horner, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a house that shows a very compact and 

practical floor plan. The hall is attractive with 
a large window lighting the stairs. The living room 
and dining room are separated only by an inter-room 
opening so that there is a fine vista through the living 
room to the large bay in the dining room. The 
kitchen is conveniently arranged and connected with 
the dining room by a large pantry. The exterior is 
of rough-textured face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


(pate house has a dignified Colonial doorway as its 
principal exterior feature. It is well suited to a 
suburban plot of 50-ft. frontage and can be placed 
near the street with the rear reserved for a lawn and 
garden treatment. The kitchen is conveniently ar- 
ranged and is equipped with built-in dressers instead 
of having a separate pantry. The entrance is into a 
hall of good size from which stairs lead to the second 
floor where there are three bedrooms. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 pies is a modified Colonial type of home which is 
quite different from the usual. The treatment of 
the vestibule and coat closet is quite novel in exterior 
appearance. The house is finished in wide Colonial 
siding with slate roofs. One can go upstairs from 
either the living room or the kitchen, thereby saving 
steps and needless wear of rugs. The bedrooms are 
all large and well ventilated and there is an abundance 
of closet space. A large attic gives space for storage. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ANS outside living room is made by screening the 
large front porch of this home, as shown in the 
exterior view. The indoor living room extends across 
the entire front of the house. In one corner of the 
living room is the stair, and near it a mirror door. The 
kitchen is well-lighted and is supplemented by a large 
screened porch. One of its best features is its direct 
access to the front door and stair. Windows on two 
sides furnish ample light for sink and dresser. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Hee is a clever solution of the problem of a lot 
that faces north. The kitchen has been placed 
in the front of the house, leaving the more desirable 
location in the rear for the living room, which extends 
the entire width of the house, and beyond it is a 
spacious screened porch looking into the garden at the 
rear of the lot. The living room and porch get all the 
sunshine. Between living room and kitchen is the 
popular dining alcove. The upper floor comprises 
four bedrooms, sleeping porch and bathroom. Exterior 
of stucco on concrete blocks. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is a cozy bungalow that has ample room on 
a city lot, yet has six livable rooms, including 
two bedrooms and a den which may be used as an 
emergency bedroom, as it contains a closet which ac- 
commodates a disappearing bed. The sleeping quarters 
have been well separated from the living rooms and 
all rooms are well ventilated and bright. The living 
room and dining room are separated only by an inter- 
room opening which provides bookcases in the ped- 
estals. The window seat in the dining room bay is an 
attractive feature. The kitchen is compact. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


hee massive chimney of this house suggests cheery 
open fires within. The interior arrangement is 
informal and planned with a minimum of waste space. 
The entrance is into a hall with convenient coat closet 
to the left. The stair is an architectural feature of the 
living room. The kitchen is placed on the front so 
that the rear may be treated as a garden and enjoyed 
from the living room and dining room. The second 
floor provides three bedrooms of good size, each 
of which has cross-ventilation and is well supplied 
with closets. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE simplicity of this house will commend it to 

many. It can be built inexpensively and its well 
arranged rooms will provide a comfortable home. It 
can be placed with the entrance on the side as in the 
illustration, or on the front if the view of the street 
is more interesting, when this will be had from the 
porch. The bedrooms have square ceilings and are 
well supplied with large closets. Dark-toned brick 
with occasional darker headers is recommended for 
the walls, while the roof should preferably be of slate 
and the exterior woodwork brown stained. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a Colonial house that would look well set 

close to the street in a suburb or small town, 
with the left side of the space in the rear devoted to 
a garden. The remainder of the plot can be occupied 
by a garage, drying yard, and kitchen garden. The 
enclosed stoop, the rowlock sill course and the brick 
quoins add a charm consistent with the simple lines 
of the facade. The arrangement of the six rooms 
has been carefully worked out. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


AOR enclosed on two sides, and a widely over- 
hanging roof gives a sheltered appearance to this 
economically constructed house. The porch is in- 
cluded within the rectangle of its floor plan. On the 
first floor, in addition to the living room, dining room 
and kitchen, there is the always desirable feature of 
a bedroom and bath. The chief object of interest in 
the living room is the handsome open stair. There is 
a coat closet just outside, in the hall. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Pas entrance to this house is directly into the 
living room, but an ample vestibule with coat 
closet would shut off drafts in cold weather. The 
staircase starts from the living room and, with the 
vestibule, frames an ingle-nook about the fireplace 
which adds a decorative feature to the room. The 
second floor provides three bedrooms of good size, 
well equipped with clothes closets. The porch over- 
looks the street and side lawn. Face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is an irregularity of outline in the rooms 

of this plan that is much more alluring than strictly 
rectangular rooms. Sunny alcoves at the front of the 
living room and dining room seclude the entrance 
porch. Casements add to their attractiveness, though 
double-hung windows with divided lights could be 
used effectively. In the living room there is an alcove 
opposite the fireplace, making a splendid location for 
a davenport or piano. Stucco on frame. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


[' is difficult to find a more attractive type of home 
than the one pictured above. Of stucco on metal 
lath construction this home will be as satisfactory to 
own as it is to look at, with its gleaming white walls 
set off by the green shingled roof and the chimney 
of red brick. Its six rooms are unusually well ar- 
ranged and the house is given an air of more than 
ordinary space by the fact that the living room and 
the master bedroom above it extend almost the full 
depth of the house. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Ape first floor arrangement of this house is espe- 
cially convenient. All the rooms are reached from 
the hall, and the dining room and living room are con- 
nected with a wide opening which increases the ap- 
parent size of the house. The living room is built 
almost as a separate unit, affording plenty of light 
and air, and there is a fireplace somewhat off-center 
which makes this a very pleasant room. To carry out 
the designer’s idea, the garden development should be 
on the porch side and in the rear. Face brick walls. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


LL of us know that, size for size, the more nearly 
square a house is the more economical it is to 
build. This brick house contains six well planned 
rooms of ample size, all within a space of 20 ft. by 26 
feet. There is no hall on the first floor; hence, that 
space is eliminated. The stairs are placed at one end 
of the living room. The cellar stairs and grade en- 
trance are directly under them. There are four closets 
on the second floor, one in connection with each of the 
three bedrooms, and a large one out of the bathroom. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a substantial home which would look well 

with a brick exterior. It has full height square 
rooms on the second floor and a cozy arrangement of 
rooms on the first floor. The staircase is at the rear 
and is attractively arranged in a separate projection 
with a large Colonial window at the landing. The 
living room fireplace is set in an ingle-nook, thereby 
increasing the size of the room, which is of generous 
proportions. The porch is composed of a series of 
brick arches, giving a cloister effect that is very quaint. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HERE is a comfortable cottage-like character to 

this house that would make it especially desir- 
able for a country or small town home. Its simple 
gable roof broken by dormers would be very attractive 
and it has good wall space for vines to ramble over. 
The plan of both floors is direct and simple; the 
living room is of pleasing proportions and opens 
directly on the porch. Weathered timber work in the 
dormers is suggested, filled in with brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 kis design of this house is quite unusual both in 
exterior and interior treatment. The lower por- 
tion is stucco on concrete blocks or tile and the upper 
portion shingles or wide siding. The living room 
occupies the front of the house and has a group of 
five windows to light it. The fireplace is directly 
opposite. The three bedrooms are large and each 
has good light and cross-ventilation. There is ample 
closet space. Roof of cement tile or slate. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


1 RY this house of Dutch Colonial type we have long 
lower rafters and short upper ones, giving a large, 
well ventilated attic which will tend to keep the upper 
rooms cool in summer. The unusually large living 
room occupies the entire front portion of the house. 
The attractive bay and the fireplace opposite are fea- 
tures not usually found in houses of this size. The 
dining room opens from the living room, beyond 
which is a rear porch. Exterior is of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a well planned six-room cottage. A spe- 

cial feature of the first floor is a den in which 
there is a closet accommodating a disappearing bed, 
thus providing an extra sleeping room on occasion. 
The large living room has a delightful bay at one 
side and just opposite are French doors that lead to 
the den. Notice the location of the boxed stair, and 
the basement steps between the living room and 
kitchen, and the accessibility of the rooms. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE is a design that is equally suitable for a 


suburban or small town location. It can be 


placed close to the street with the rear of the lot: 


reserved for a lawn and garden. The rooms on the 
first floor are independent units without wide connect- 
ing doorways. This affords coziness without making 
the house appear small. The porch leading from the 
dining room is an attractive feature. There are three 
bedrooms on the second floor, and a sleeping porch 
could be provided over the rear porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 who like bungalows should find this home, 
of the Western type, especially enticing. Its lines 
and proportions are good, and there is a ruggedness 
about its exterior that makes it picturesque. The long 
slope of the roof, broken by a flat-roofed dormer, 
includes under its protection the spacious porch. A 
good attic, ventilated by louvres, keeps the bedrooms 
cool. These three rooms are unusually practical. 
They are of good size and have plenty of windows 
and large closets. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Ney gambrel roof distinguishes this house 
from ordinary houses. Well-proportioned dor- 
mers lend interest to the three bedrooms upstairs, and 
two of these have windows on a second side also. 
Downstairs there is an unusually good room arrange- 
ment. At the rear of the vestibule there is a generous 
hall, with its typical Colonial staircase. On each 
side of this hall are French doors, permitting the 
living room, dining room and hall to be opened 
together on occasions. Frame construction throughout. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Hee is a house with central hall separating the 
living room and dining room and containing at 
the rear the main stairway. In the living room is an 
open fireplace, on either side of which is a French 
door leading into the large sun porch. The kitchen 
is very conveniently arranged. On the second floor 
are three bedrooms and two baths, one of which is 
in connection with the owner’s bedroom. The ex- 
terior finish is of white Portland cement stucco ap- 
plied on structural wall of concrete blocks. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


VERY room in this distinctive house has windows 

on two sides and in addition there is an attractive 

bay on the front elevation. The overhang of the 

second story, and the use of stucco for the first floor 

and siding above, tend to accentuate the horizontal 

lines and give the house a low comfortable appear- 

ance. The living room extends across the entire right 

half of the first floor and glazed doors on each side of 
the fireplace lead to the porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


He: is a bungalow of unusually attractive design 
and plan. It is especially suited to the country 
but would look well in a suburban location, though 
it would need a good sized plot to enable its full beauty 
to be seen. A garage is suggested in the illustration, 
tied into the house by a brick wall. In this arrange- 
ment the garden and lawn would be at the opposite 
end with a terrace outside the living room windows. 
The construction of exterior walls is face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ETE is a small bungalow that should be eco- 
nomical to build because of its simple design, 
and it is this very simplicity that makes it so attractive. 
The long straight lines of the roof are pleasingly 
broken by the chimney stacks, Their red brick capping 
and wrought iron staybolts will make a pleasing con- 
trast with the white stucco walls and the red or gray 
of the roofing. Stucco on concrete block walls. 


Plan No, 389 Robert L. Kane, Architect 26,200 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A Bie semi-bungalow is of the so-called California 
type with its wide overhanging cornices and mas- 
sive construction. The roof is comparatively flat and 
is not recommended for shingles in the eastern states. 
One enters directly into the living room from the large 
front porch. The stairs are opposite the entrance and 
are a feature of the living room. Many closets and 
built-in features are to be found in this house. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 


Second Floor Plan 


First Floor Plan 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS Colonial house would best fit a corner lot 

facing southeast. However, if placed in the mid- 
dle of the block, either the living room side or the 
porch side could become the front of the house. The 
rooms are large and well arranged, and have many 
built-in features. The exterior walls and roofs are of 
stained shingles, and a neat trellis graces the front 
entrance. There is a sleeping porch on the second 


floor. Two or more rooms can be finished in the - 


attic if desired. The construction is frame throughout. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


| has simple design makes an attractive, practical 
home. From the small entrance hall one enters a 
spacious living room extending across the front of the 
house, with a comfortable dining room at the rear. 
Three sets of French doors to the porch in the side 
wall of the dining room and living room give the effect 
of one large room, although the rooms are separated 
by the projecting fireplace. Three bedrooms are well 
arranged on the second floor with ample closet space 
and plenty of windows, insuring good light and air. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a slender house designed for a very nar- 

row site. However, the plan is very commodious. 
The entrance through the sun porch is into the living 
room the full width of the house with a corner fire- 
place, and through a deep recess we enter the well 
lighted dining room with a glazed rear door that will 
provide cross-ventilation through the house. The 
kitchen has no pantry, but cupboards on the walls give 
plenty of shelf room. On the second floor are three 
good bedrooms with large clothes closets. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


{PAS attractive house of English cottage type has 
exterior walls of timber and stucco on wide sheath- 
ing. It contains six rooms and one bath. The living 
room is large and lighted by three windows, including 
a small bay. An open fireplace is an added feature of 
the living room as also are the built-in book shelves. 
The dining room also has a bay window and two built- 
in china closets. The kitchen is well arranged with 
rear entry from which stairs lead to cellar and in 
which the ice box is located. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE exterior walls of this well arranged six-room 

house are of common brick with roof of slate or 
patented shingles. Entrance is into a large hall in 
which a stairway is located. The living room has an 
open fireplace flanked by small windows. The dining 
room and kitchen are conveniently arranged. The 
square plan of the house makes possible a very con- 
venient arrangement of bedrooms on the second floor. 
This type of arrangement also means economy in con- 
struction because it provides an opportunity to use 
standard sizes in design. 
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(Description of house shown im plans below) 


‘|e are six rooms in this excellently designed 
house, with provision for additional rooms on the 
third floor if needed. Three glazed doors open from 
the artistic front porch to the living room, but the 
main entrance is through the vestibule at the side. The 
living room occupies the front half of the first floor. 
The fireplace at the rear makes use of the same central 
chimney as the furnace and range. A pair of Colonial 
corner cupboards are a decorative feature of the din- 
ing room. The kitchen is a model of efficiency with 
ironing board, dresser and work table built in. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 588 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HEE is an unusually attractive six-room brick 
bungalow of English character. The exterior 
walls are of common brick laid in a geometric design 
of wide white mortar joints. The entrance is directly 
into a large living room equipped with open fireplace. 
From this living room a small entry leads to coat 
closet, guest room and den. The den is an interesting 
room lighted on three sides and also provided with an 
open fireplace. A special feature of the living room 
is the brick floored terrace entered through French 
doors. The dining room also opens on terrace. 


William Carver, Supervising Architect 


25,140 Cubic 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 betes little cottage includes four porches—two are 
latticed, and there is a rear porch and sleeping 
porch. The porch roofs have a pergola effect, while 
the main roof is a combination gable and hip that 
permits the attic to be ventilated by louvres in the 
gables. The floor plan is a perfect rectangle though 
its interesting exterior is very unlike the usual eco- 
nomical rectangular house. The six rooms are well 
arranged and the sleeping rooms are effectively 
isolated from the living portion of the house. French 
doors make two front porches a part of living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Rte is a simple Colonial frame six-room house 
with exterior of wide siding and roof of wood or 
patented shingles. The plan of this house is such 
that construction is economical and there is no waste 
space. There is a large veranda from which French 
doors open into a spacious living room. At the main 
entrance a small entry is provided which also opens 
into the living room. The living room is lighted on 
three sides and has the special features of built-in 
window seat and bookcases, large open fireplace and a 
large coat closet. On the second floor are three bed- 
rooms of good size, provided with large closets. 


(Description of house shown tm plans below) 


Pee is a house of substantial appearance and the 
interior is a very comfortable arrangement of five 
rooms and bath. The living room and dining room 
share the front of the house and each has many win- 
dows on two sides. French doors are effectively used 
between these two rooms. One of the charms of the 
dining room is a simple, dignified sideboard, built in 
flush with one wall. From the living room one may 
pass directly into the hall which connects the two 
bedrooms at the rear, the bathroom between them. 
The kitchen projects four feet beyond the rest of the 
house, so that it gets light from three sides. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 fee principal feature of the first floor of this house 
is the fine living room, lighted on three sides and 
having a lofty beamed ceiling. The ground floor bed- 
room has a bath adjoining. The dining room and 
kitchen are of ample size and upstairs are two good 
bedrooms with an additional bath. For the man who 
is looking forward to a good home, but lacking the 
funds to complete it at the start, this house has been 
especially designed. The dining room, kitchen, bed- 
room and bath form a complete unit, so that the up- 
stairs might be left unfinished or the building of the 
living room wing left till later. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ONNECTING with the living and dining rooms, 

the enclosed sun porch in this bungalow will 
radiate its cheerfulness to both. At the other side of 
the living room is the outdoor summer porch, over 
which extends the roof, thus connecting it with the 
house in a very harmonious manner. The breakfast 
room in this plan is a most attractive feature. It is 
located in the rear of the house, overlooking the 
garden, and is convenient to the kitchen and bedrooms. 
A fireplace in the dining room is a welcome feature. 
The two bedrooms are of good size and have commo- 
dious closets. Exterior walls are finished in face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is another attractive five-room Colonial 

house. The construction is of frame with ex- 
terior walls of wide siding. The corner porch takes 
advantage of every breeze. The front door leads 
directly to a reception hall with a boxed stair, which 
is an economical feature, as it saves space and mate- 
rial. From this hall one may pass to the living room 
at the right or the dining room at the rear. The 
living room, while rather small, has openings on three 
sides, so that it is unusually bright. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS interesting five-room dwelling is of the pop- 

ular type with first story of stucco. Although the 
ground space is not large, every room is good sized. 
The square central hall with its beautiful open stair 
has direct access from the kitchen entry by way of the 
landing. The coat closet on the landing is a conve- 
nient feature. The living room is of good size and is 
entered from both the hall and through the entry from 
the kitchen. The living room has a fireplace and 
built-in seat with bookcases flanking. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 623 


Arthur J. Barzaghi, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| [ee is an economical type of small six-room 


Colonial house, having exterior of shingles with 
shingle roof. The plan is subdivided in the most sim- 
ple manner possible with entrance directly into the 
living room. There is a large porch extending across 
the entire width of house. The dining room and 
kitchen are arranged in a practical manner, and there 
is a large, light pantry built as an extension to the 
kitchen. On the second floor there are three bedrooms 


and large tiled bath. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS six-room home of English cottage architecture 

would be equally attractive built of stucco, brick 
or stone, according to the individual preferences of 
the owner. Only one-half the cellar is specified ex- 
cavated, which fact makes for economy in construc- 
tion. The living room is unusually charming with 
a beamed ceiling and a big open fireplace opposite 
the doors which lead out onto the tiled porch. The 
kitchen is conveniently arranged and has a store closet 
opening from it of unusual size. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


UITE out of the ordinary is this bungalow of 

brick construction. Its chief feature is an open- 
timbered, high-ceiled living room. This room also 
has an attractive fireplace set in an inglenook. The 
dining room is of generous size, and as there are win- 
dows on three sides it is a cheerful, sunny room, The 
kitchen is well arranged and has convenient access 
to the dining room. The two bedrooms and bath are 
entirely separated from the living quarters and are 


well lighted. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A betes is another of the economically-built square 
type of homes. The exterior has simple lines with 
principal walls of wide siding. The brick foundation 
and porch walls afford an opportunity to use color. 
The expense of the small roofs over the second story 
and attic windows might be saved without detracting 
from the appearance of the house. The reception 
hall serves as a vestibule. Here there is an impressive 
stairway to the second floor. There is a pretty bay 
in the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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J.T. Tubby, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


AN extremely practical and attractive type of six- 
room bungalow with exterior of stucco and half- 
timbered gables and shingle roof applied with double 
lap at intervals to provide parallel shadow lines. At 
the side of the house there is an unusually large en- 
closed porch which may be omitted for economy when 
the house is first constructed. This porch constitutes 
the main entrance and if omitted entrance must be 
directly into living room. From the porch a central 
hall connects with all rooms in the house. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


pate: is an excellent type of five-room house for 
a narrow lot. This house is designed for exterior 
construction of face brick, with roof of slate or 
asbestos shingles. This house virtually becomes a six- 
room house by introduction of a door-bed into the 
sewing room. On the first floor there is a living 
room of fair size which is entered from the porch 
through a small hall. The dining room is well lighted 
and kitchen is located for convenient service and has 
rear entry with ice box. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE first floor plan of this house offers an unusual 

arrangement. The entrance is at the side of the 
house into the small vestibule leading into a very 
large living room, extending across the entire front of 
the house. There is no partition between living room 
and dining room, which provides an unusual amount 
of undivided space. At the rear of the dining room 
is a large living porch. The feature of the second 
floor is the introduction of a door-bed, providing a 
small extra bedroom. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


eee graceful spring of the roof, the chimney pots, 
the plain wall surfaces of stucco, casement sash— 
some of which break the roof line—all characterize 
this as an English home. Entrance from the brick- 
floored porch is into a vestibule from which the main 
stair leads up to the second floor. The living room 
extends across the entire house and has casements on 
three sides. The dining room is well lighted and a 
wood ceiling, with beams, is an interesting feature of 
this room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Pees attractive home would be exceptionally appro- 
priate for a small suburban lot where sufficient 
space could be had in the rear to develop a garden. 
The construction is stucco on back-plastered metal 
lath. The arrangement of the first floor is roomy and 
convenient. The living room is of good size and opens 
from a wide hall with an attractive staircase. The 
dining room is entered from the end of this hall and 
the porch is reached from both rooms by French 
windows. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is another well-planned six-room Colonial 
house of frame construction with exterior walls 
of wide siding painted white. No little attractiveness 
is added to this design by the long roof slope broken 
by a dormer section, and extending over the brick 
porch. French doors give access to a large porch off 
the living room and the fireplace adds an artistic note. 
The staircase to the second floor is in one corner of 
this room. Here three sizable bedrooms and bath 
are well arranged. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A SIMPLE type of Colonial frame six-room house 

showing efliciency of space as developed through 
the architect’s design. This plan was submitted in a 
recent architectural competition. The architect sug- 
gests that shingles on the side walls be white-washed; 
all millwork to be painted white and the shutters 
painted green; the roof to be left to weather. One 
enters into a good-sized hall, having convenient coat 
closet, and stairs to the second floor. On each side 
of the fireplace is a door to the latticed porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


OOFED with asbestos cement shingles, this stucco 

house with pebble or color aggregates presents 
a most attractive appearance. It is a strictly modern 
adaptation of English architecture and by use of the 
color aggregates can be built either red, green, white, 
or slate gray. Its six rooms are of good size and well 
arranged, and the living room, with its big open fire- 
place, stretches the full width of the house. The 
refrigerator is in the service entry, which is a great 
convenience. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


epee dignity which is so often lacking in the small 
house is most decidedly present in this six-room 
home of New England Colonial type and frame con- 
struction. It has the central hall, usual in this type 
of design, which makes the heating of a home so 
easy. The living room stretches the full depth of the 
house and opens out on the side to the comfortable 
shaded porch. There is a pantry between the kitchen 
and the dining room which would make a pleasant 
breakfast nook if the builder so desired. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is an attractive six-room home of face brick 
construction. The architect suggests that exterior 
walls be velvet texture of variegated colors, and laid 
up in English diamond bond with half-inch thick 
joints in white mortar; roof to be of wood shingles 
laid with thatched effect. The living room is well 
lighted by a bay and windows on two sides. The 
porch may be entered from the dining room and living 
room. An attractive feature is the breakfast nook, 
conveniently located in an alcove off the kitchen. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS six-room house of concrete block construc- 

tion is especially well adapted for building on a 
narrow lot. The floor plans show it with the main 
entrance on the front as it would be necessary to 
build it if the lot were extremely narrow and we have 
shown it in the perspective with the entrance on the 
side, which would be most attractive if there was 
enough space on the side to allow for this arrange- 
ment. The rooms have been so arranged as to make 
for the greatest possible economy in construction cost. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ie little house would be charming in its sim- 
plicity set well back from the street with an ample 
lawn. The plan is very compact, and the principal 
rooms of the first floor are arranged to give as great 
a sense of space as possible. The living room has an 
open fireplace with doors on each side; open onto 
porch. The kitchen is convenient and supplied with 
closets and built-in dresser instead of a separate 
pantry. Three bedrooms and bath are well arranged 
on the second floor. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N attractive effect has been obtained in this six- 
room home by the use of common brick for the 
first story, with gables and trim of stucco on metal 
lath. The entry is directly into the living room, and 
there is also « door from this room to the porch. The 
den off the living room is an attractive feature, and 
the introduction of a closet in this room which accom- 
modates a disappearing bed provides an extra bed- 
room on occasion. The service entry is a convenient 
feature of the kitchen. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


jH pane is an interesting six-room house of frame 

construction with stone chimney. Exterior walls 
are of wide siding and roof of shingles. Entrance is 
into a small vestibule in which there is a convenient 
coat closet. The staircase to the second floor is in 
the living room, and this adds an attractive note as 
does the open fireplace with brick hearth. The porch 
may be entered either from the living room or dining 
room. There is a service entry, and from this the 
refrigerator may be iced. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 805 


Olsen & Urbain, Architects 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ee quaint gabled effect in this six-room house is 
characteristic of the English cottage, which always 
has a cozy, homelike atmosphere about it. If. the 
brickwork is laid in English Cross Bond, the resulting 
diagonal lines throughout the wall will harmonize with 
the roof lines. Flemish, English, or Garden Wall Bond 
would also be effective. Placed on a fifty-foot lot 
there will be plenty of room for a driveway to the 
garage, which is attached to the building, a feature 
many will appreciate. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


{pas attractive six-room home is designed for ex- 
terior walls of common brick. The floor plan has 
been carefully worked out, and the garage, which is 
connected by a small hall to the house, is an interest- 
ing feature. The living room is of good size, and 
French doors open onto the sun porch. At one end 
is a fireplace flanked by bookcases, and in the opposite 
corner a stairway leads to the second floor. The bal- 
cony outside the main bedrooms is unusual and 
attractive. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 807 


George H. Schwan, Architect 


Second Floor Plan 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


O* this page there are shown two homes which 
are particularly attractive for suburban areas. 
The house shown above has exterior walls of common 
brick with gables of half-timbered stucco and roof 
of slate. The entrance is from a large corner porch 
into a hall in which the stairs are located. Dining 
room and living room are of conventional type. The 
kitchen is well arranged and provided with large 
service entry. On the second floor there are three 
bedrooms and a large bath. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


f eee is a particularly attractive dwelling, which 
is excellently suited for a small country home. It 
is English in its architectural characteristics, and 
designed for exterior walls of stucco. Here the front 
entry consists of a small vestibule with coat closet, 
from which one passes directly into a large living 
room with wide inter-room opening to dining room, 
making a cross sweep of approximately 38 feet. At 
one end of the living room is located a large fireplace 
with tiled or brick hearth. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A WELL-PLANNED bungalow, having _ exterior 
walls constructed of common brick. From the 
large entrance porch one enters directly into a living 
room which extends across the entire front of the 
house. The open fireplace is located at the end of 
this room with small flanking windows. The sleeping 
quarters, consisting of two bedrooms and bath, are 
entirely separated from living quarters, connected by 
asmall hall. An attractive breakfast room is arranged 
in an alcove between dining room and kitchen. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 hee most striking feature of this six-room brick 
dwelling is the exceptionally broad porch, which, 
with the porte-cochére, occupies the entire front of the 
house. The living room entered from this porch is 
ample, lighted by casement windows on two sides. 
There is a fine fireplace with built-in bookshelves on 
one side and the entrance to dining room on the other. 
The kitchen is of good size and well arranged. Cabi- 
nets on both sides of the sink, as well as over the 
refrigerator, take the place of a pantry. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


OR the exterior of this six-room home common 

brick has been used with wide white mortar joints. 
This is a type of house which can be used to good 
advantage in closely built sections. A vestibule is 
provided as part of the large front porch, and opens 
directly into the living room, which extends across the 
house. The dining room is connected with a large 
sun room by French doors. This sun room can well 
be used as a breakfast room if desired. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is a plan that would be economical to build. 
There are no expensive breaks, either in the wall 
surfaces or the roof. Stucco is a material that is 
economical to apply and to maintain. The floor plan 
is the typical one for a square six-room house, but 
there are many little conveniences in the plan that 
show careful study. The passage from the kitchen 
to the receiving hall eliminates the necessity of pass- 
ing through the main rooms to reach the front door. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a five-room brick bungalow which would 

be very attractive on a hillside location, but could 
be built successfully on a level plot. The living room, 
entered directly from the porch, together with the din- 
ing room, occupy the entire front of the house, and 
the dining room and kitchen are connected by a break- 
fast room. The kitchen is well lighted with double 
window over the sink and has a cabinet which replaces 
a pantry. The basement contains a garage, laundry, 
servant’s room, furnace room and toilet. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE charm of this suburban home of Dutch Co- 

lonial architecture is intensified by its exterior 
construction of hand-hewn shingles in autumnal 
shades. The semi-detached garage lends the house 
an air of spaciousness and is very convenient, as it 
can be reached from the inside. The living room is 
of generous size and has a big open fireplace in it. 
The arrangement of the upper floor is very irregular 
and most homelike. The three bedrooms are of ample 
size and there is lots of closet space. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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George W. Ritchie, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS attractive six-room home would look equally 

well on a city or suburban lot, or out in the country. 
Exterior walls are of brick and with white window 
sash and outside blinds painted olive green, this is a 
home which anyone might be proud to own. Entrance 
is into a vestibule containing a convenient coat closet, 
and this leads to a hall where there is a wide opening 
into the living room. The pantry between the kitchen 
and dining room is an added feature. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


iB eae is a home that is designed to provide ample 
accommodations for an average family in a small 
and economical house—only twenty feet wide by 
twenty-four deep. The living room extends across 
the front of the house with stair on one side. There 
is a wide opening into the dining room, which has 
windows on two sides. The kitchen is conveniently 
arranged and has a service entry. There are three 
bedrooms and bath on the second floor. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


LTHOUGH the total area of this home is compara- 

tively small, the plan has been carefully worked 
out to provide the maximum accommodations. The 
living room extends across the front of the house and 
is augmented in size by the open porch. There is a 
wide opening into the dining room which is well 
lighted. The kitchen is laid out to save steps and to 
give ample space for china, dishes and food, and 
there is a small entry containing the icebox. Con- 
struction is of brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is another house of brick construction with 

an excellent floor plan. The entrance is into a 
vestibule with large closets on each side. The living 
room is of generous size and has two doors to the 
large porch and an open fireplace on the opposite side 
of the room. The main stair leads directly from the 
living room and is detailed to present a most artistic 
appearance. The sleeping porch could easily be con- 
verted into a bedroom by the introduction of a door 
bed in the large closet. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 pee plan of this six-room house is very compact 
and the simplicity of construction would enable 
it to be built inexpensively. The porch is on the rear, 
reached from the dining room. A pleasant garden 
could be arranged on this part of the lot. The living 
room has splendid proportions and the fireplace in 
the corner adds an interesting decorative feature. The 
exterior walls are constructed of face brick with deeply 
raked joints; roof is of slate shingles. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


pe UCr only twenty-six feet square this house 
has four pleasant rooms downstairs, and two bed- 
rooms upstairs. It is built of stucco and shingles, 
with overhanging eaves and a screened-in porch. The 
living room and dining room together extend across 
the front of the house. The plans may be reversed to 
give the living room the pleasantest exposure. Be- 
tween the dining room and kitchen is a pantry with 
built-in dresser. The basement steps lead from here. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


pees house is planned to be placed near the street, 
and facing the northwest. The living rooms will 
have southern exposure and the rear of the lot could 
be developed with a lawn and garden to afford a 
pleasant outlook. The illustration shows a view of 
the rear. The first floor is well arranged, the porch 
being reached from both dining room and living room. 
The three bedrooms are provided with ample closets. 


(Description of house shown an plans below) 


Pee in an overhanging second story, 
and clipped gable ends are picturesque features 
of this English house. Equally fascinating are its 
grouped casements, tall chimney, and the severely 
simple formal entrance. The living porch is at the 
rear, an excellent plan where the front or side of 
the house is exposed to the afternoon sun. There is 
another good porch at the side. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


T would be hard to plan a house with a more com- 
fortable and convenient layout, and a more at- 
tractive exterior, that could be built as economically 
as this pretty six-room home. The over all dimensions 
are twenty-nine feet by twenty feet. This will fit 
an ordinary lot and still leave space for lawn and 
garden. The charming Colonial entrance is inviting. 
The main stair is a straight boxed run. 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 


18,683 Cubic Feet 


(Description of kouse shown in plans below) 


| Bees type of brick Colonial house would adapt 


itself well to any suburban location. It would 
probably look its best placed near the street, with the 
rear reserved for a garden and lawn. The kitchen has 
a window overlooking the street and is well placed 
with respect to the dining room and entrance hall. The 
bedrooms are of good size and well equipped with 
closet space. Roof of slate or asbestos shingles. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Lert: This is a detailed view of the attractive entrance door of the Washington model house. 
All woodwork and trim in this house was furnished from stock designs originally developed 
under careful architectural supervision. 


CentER: A view of the interior, indicating the interesting possibilities of attractively designed 
built-in features when carefully selected from good stock designs. 


Ricut: A view in the living room of the model house showing attractive brick fireplace with 
mantel selected from stock design. 


Bo 


The breakfast nook in the model house is one A general view of the ki 
of the particularly attractive features. Table, usually attractive arrangement of well selected 
seats and dressers from stock designs. utility features and flooring of cork tile, 


For photographs and revised plans of this house see pages 1, 25 and 41 ¢ 
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Plan No. 177 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE is another excellent example of the Dutch 
Colonial with the popular gambrel roof. Two 
bays, in the living room and dining room respectively, 
are attractive features of the exterior. The front door 
leads to an alcove off the living room, containing the 
stair and coat closet, and just opposite the bay at the 
front of the living room is the fireplace. Every bit 
of wall space is utilized in the kitchen for equipment. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS house is modern in character but possesses 

many Colonial features. It could be placed on 
a corner lot with the front on the narrow side as shown 
in the illustration, or it could equally well occupy an 
inside lot. The living room is especially attractive 
with the broad bay window, and is built almost as a 
separate unit. There is also a fine fireplace at the side 
of the room, an added decorative feature. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A pte house would look well facing as it does in the 
illustration or with the living room in front and 
the porch on the left. The original position would 
be required for a narrow lot. The plan is very com- 
pact and complete. The hall space on the second 
floor is reduced to the minimum, yet all rooms are 
convenient to it. There are six closets, all of good 
size, and three large bedrooms. It is of frame con- 
struction. 


(Description of house shown in plans, below) 


N a small house it is often desirable to have a larger 
space than the usual room provides, and this is 
recognized in this plan in making the dining and 
living rooms practically one. If desired, this could 
be furnished as a living room, the dining table at other 
than meal times serving as a library table. With the 
porch opening from the room and groups of windows 
at each end it would give the appearance of a large 
house, all actually in a very small space. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Dwight E. Smith, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is another small cottage of Colonial design 
with all the character of the simple village type 
so much admired. It can be placed near the street, and 
would look equally well on a corner or an inside lot 
of 50-foot frontage. The front should preferably face 
the southeast to have morning sun in the dining room. 
Windows on three sides of the living room will give 
sun all day. Exterior walls of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


XCELLENT floor plans, an attractive, sensible ex- 

terior and economical construction, make this a 
house among thousands. Both double hung windows 
and casement sash are used with good effect. The en- 
trance opens upon a vestibule with a straight boxed 
stair. Both vestibule and rear entry are included 
within the rectangle of the floor plan, forming an 
alcove in the living room. Exterior of stucco.. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 530 


Herman Brookman & Karl Bradley, Architects 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a house that is modeled after the small 
Georgian houses of England. It would look well 
placed close to the road, and if on a corner lot with 
the front parallel to the long side, the garage could be 
placed at the extreme right, opposite the porch, with 
the garden between. A hedge along the street will 
give a setting to the house and afford privacy for the 
garden. A good exposure would be northwest for the 
front. This will give morning sun in the dining room. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is a special compactness about the plan of 

this house and a simplicity in its exterior design 
that would make it inexpensive to build. The living 
room is of good size and is separated from the dining 
room only by an inter-room opening affording a long 
vista to the porch in the rear. The three bedrooms 
are of ample size and provided with good closet space 
and plenty of windows, insuring good light and 
ventilation. Exterior of face brick and stucco. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plans for 3-, 4- and 5-Room Houses 


On the following pages there will be found a wide selection of plans for 
three-, four- and five-room houses, The majority of these plans are for five- 
room houses, as it has been determined that there is a greater demand for 
this size than those of smaller type. The plans include, in all room sizes, 
both bungalows and two-story houses, with many unusual arrangements 
which will appeal to those who desire unique and artistic layouts. It 
should, of course, be realized that from the viewpoint of conserving the 
original investment, it is possible to build a three- or four-room house, 
having in mind future extensions which will provide the required addi- 
tional rooms. If such extensions are planned it is important that the 
builder should khow it in advance, so that he may make proper prepara- 
tions in order to keep down costs when remodeling is carried out. 


See page 281 for full information on the practical use of 
this plan book 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


BS attractive Colonial bungalow is designed 
along apartment lines for those who wish the con- 
venience of the apartment combined with the pleas- 
ures of their own home. It is not large or expensive 
to build and is suitable for a small lot, which would 
reduce the total investment. The bungalow feeling 
predominates in the exterior, but the roof is high 
enough to allow the finishing of two more bedrooms 
and a bath, or a den, upstairs, if desired. Any shade 
or texture of brick would be adaptable to this design, 
for which shrubbery and vines are especially suitable. 


Chas. E. White, Jr., Architect 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


eee is a charming and livable home, necessitating 
the minimum amount of care, and should make 
an ideal home for two people. The living room is 
large enough for entertaining and has a real fireplace. 
A valuable feature is a disappearing bed in an ad- 
joining closet which makes a second bedroom when 
required for an occasional guest. There is no dining 
room, as the dining room alcove in the kitchen will 
serve all family requirements, while upon more for- 
mal occasions, a gate-leg table in the living room 
will accommodate a large dinner party. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a bungalow of the popular Spanish Mis- 

sion style of design. Entering the open patio 
through a wooden gate, we find ourselves in a walled 
exclusure open to the sky; from this we enter a well- 
proportioned living room with vaulted ceiling and a 
fireplace. There is a wall bed concealed in the closet 
in this room, a very convenient feature to accommo- 
date the occasional guest. The kitchen is separated 
from the living room by a breakfast porch that is large 
enough for three or four people. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS four-room bungalow has many attractive fea- 

tures. The fireplace adds much to the cheerfulness 
of the living room, being placed in an ingle-nook at 
one side of the room. French doors at the end of this 
room open to the porch which, placed at the side of 
the house, obtains more privacy than if it were on the 
front as an entrance porch. The bedroom with a large 
closet having a window, and the bath are connected 
with the living room by a short hall, which serves at 
the same time to isolate them completely. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Bae arcaded porch of this four-room bungalow 
gives a suggestion of the Italian Renaissance. This 
design offers a rare chance for the artistry of brick- 
work. While the field could be treated with a simple 
running bond, much could be made of the frieze under 
the eaves, the base and band courses, window lintels 
and sills, and the arches of the porch columns, by the 
handling of analogous color tones. Striking contrasts 
should not be used. A brick walk, of the same color 
as the house, would intimately link the landscape and 
house together. Exterior of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in blans below) 


S° compactly and efficiently has this four-room bun- 
galow been arranged that all the conveniences of 
the up-to-date apartment are to be found in it. The 
dining alcove is so close to the kitchen as to become 
almost a part of it, and yet is entirely shut off from 
both kitchen and living room. This is a spacious room 
and has a delightful open fireplace and two conve- 
nient closets. A large bedroom and a smaller guest 
room are found at the rear. A splendid porch runs 
across the front of the house and can be screened in 
or glazed if desired. Stucco on concrete block. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 356 


Edward Glass, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Hee is a bungalow of the popular California type. 
The low-pitched roof, wide shady eaves, and the 
fireplace chimney in the center of the front wall are 
typical of the western bungalow type of design. The 
house is entered from the large screened porch in 
front, and with the large enclosed porch there is no 
need of a vestibule. The porch opens through French 
doors into the living room, which has a cheerful fire- 
place. The dining room is equipped with a modern 
wall bed, concealed in the closet, giving extra sleeping 
accommodation for guests. Stucco on concrete block. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


H# is an attractive, cozy and convenient four- 
room bungalow of the Colonial type. The in- 
viting fireplace directly opposite the entrance offers a 
cheering hospitality. The living and dining rooms, 
while separated by the coat closet and seat, form prac- 
tically one big room across the front of the house. A 
large closet at the end of the living room holds a dis- 
appearing bed, which will prove to be very convenient 
for an occasional guest. The small hall, which com- 
municates with bedroom, bath and kitchen, is conve- 
niently located and contains a linen closet. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS interesting plan for a studio type four-room 

brick bungalow is well worth careful study. The 
upper part of the house is of brick and exposed tim- 
bers with roof of slate or metal patented shingles. The 
arrangement of the floor plan is quite unique. The 
kitchen and breakfast porch are practically thrown 
into one room, while the feature of the plan is a very 
large living room with fireplace arranged at an angle 
providing an extremely attractive ingle-nook and seat. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Iie four-room house is designed for an exterior 
of red brick with cornice, entrance, blinds, porch 
and bay painted white, or blinds can be light green. 
The root is recommended to be slate or other type of 
heavy shingle. No dining room is provided, but there 
is a complete kitchen and pantry for service at one end 
of the large living room. Two bedrooms of fair size 
are located on the second floor. This is a simple, in- 
expensive type of house. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS bungalow shows Italian influence very 

strongly in its architecture, but is ideally adapted 
for construction in this country. There are five rooms 
on the ground floor, the arrangement of which is par- 
ticularly attractive. The open fireplace in the living 
room is both unusual and charming. Upstairs there is 
ample room to add two bedrooms. The two bedrooms 
and the bath are separated from the rest of the house 
by two hallways, which gives added privacy. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


He is a well planned four-room bungalow. The 
wide siding and vertical batten strips, with over- 
hanging eaves and exposed rafter ends, create a rustic 
impression for the exterior that is novel and artistic. 
One may enter the living room from the stoop or from 
the porch. This room extends across the entire end 
of the house. Instead of an ordinary dining room 
there is a sunny little breakfast room, separated from 
the kitchen by a broad opening. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a small house which has real architectural 

merit. The fine chimney, the roof, the gabled 
porch, the proportion of height to length and breadth, 
and the fenestration combine into a very pleasing 
whole. The large square porch forms a complete 
protection for the entrance, which is directly into the 
ample living room. A closet for a disappearing bed 
practically makes of the living room another bedroom 
when occasion demands. A short hall leads to the 
dining room and kitchen, and connects the bedroom 
with the bath. Exterior is of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Bee charming Colonial home could be built on a 
narrow city lot to good advantage. Preferably it 
should set back from the street, as the sketch indicates. 
The exterior treatment is stucco on back-plastered 
metal lath; roof of stained wood shingles or slate. 
The combined living and dining room is large and 
well lighted. There are also plenty of blank wall 
spaces for the placing of furniture. Two large bed- 
rooms, bathroom and many closets occupy the second 
story. The space taken up by stairs and hall is re- 
duced to the minimum. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


|p five-room bungalow is a fine example of the 
Colonial type. The gambrel roof, always charm- 
ing, gives additional space in the attic that may be 
utilized for a billiard room, a playroom for the chil- 
dren, or divided into two bedrooms and a _ bath, 
thereby gaining more space at a slight additional 
cost. Careful consideration of color and texture of 
both brick and mortar joint is all that is further re- 
quired to make it a marked success. There is a fine 
basement under the rear half, reached by a stairway 
from the breakfast room above. 


(Description of house shown in plans‘ below) 


ERE is a five-room bungalow with an interior ar- 

rangement as distinctive as its exterior. The 
uneven texture of cobblestones, combined with siding, 
shingles, brick and stucco, and the low-lying effect 
of broad frontage and sweeping roof contribute to 
the charm of this house. A reception hall not only 
provides shelter and privacy, but also makes it pos- 
sible to reach any room in the house with a minimum 
of intrusion into other rooms. At the left, through 
an inter-room opening, is the living room, and at 
the right, through French doors, the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


bhi plans of this two-story residence have been 
well worked out to provide a spacious living room 
with two entrances off the porch. Well-finished seats 
with high curved backs and a refectory type table are 
built in the dining cove and together with a wall case 
for chinaware constitute practically all the furniture 
needed. The kitchen is delightfully planned to permit 
plenty of ventilation. The front bedroom runs across 
the front of the house and contains two clothes closets. 
The second bedroom has a closet and two windows. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


FOUR-ROOM house with exterior walls of stucco 

on metal lath and roof of slate. This is an 
English design in which it is recommended that ex: 
terior woodwork be stained dark brown with gutters 
and leaders to match or in copper. Exterior sash 
painted cream color; living room and halls in sand- 
finished plaster. Structural ceiling beams recom- 
mended for the living room, together with fire- 
place and hearth of brick. A large window seat is an 
attractive feature of the well-arranged living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HEE is a plan which should appeal to a small 
family, as it is unusually complete for a small 
house. The living room and dining room, together 
with the porch, extend across the entire front and 
give splendid space for entertaining. All the rooms 
in the house are corner rooms, securing fine light and 
air. There is a basement under the entire house well 
lighted by windows on the rear and end, while access 
from both the outside and inside is had by means of 
the stairs on the enclosed rear porch. Face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 pate four-room two-story house has two bedrooms, 
living room, kitchen and dining alcove. Casement 
windows, the secluded latticed porch, and 10” siding 
in the gable are unusual features which add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the exterior. There is a side 
as well as a front door from the porch to the living 
room at the front of the house, and across one side of 
the room is a handsome open stair with a landing 
platform. The kitchen is unusually well arranged 
with built-in dresser and sink placed under casements. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE exterior of this house is distinctive and un- 

usual, following English example, and affords an 
excellent opportunity for the display of charming 
brickwork. The fine sleeping porch, with its wide ex- 
panse of windows is well sheltered within the main 
body of the house, and may be closed and heated 
during the day, if so desired. The snug brick fireplace 
and wide window nook make the living room cozy and 
comfortable with a pleasant outlook. French doors, a 
decorative feature in themselves, give privacy to the 
dining room while still allowing it to be made prac- 
tically a part of the living room, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 

Te ee at first glance this house appears to 

be built entirely of stucco, the main part of the 
house is covered with four-inch siding, and the stucco 
and panel strips are used for decorative purposes, as 
are the brackets. There are five large rooms in this 
design, but they do not have the arrangement common 
to most bungalows. The long living room occupies 
the. entire front of the house, so that it has openings 
on three sides. The fireplace is desirably located at 
the narrow end, with bookcases and seat on the sides. 
Through an inter-room opening one gets a glimpse of 
a built-in sideboard in the dining room. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{Pee little cottage is compact and well planned, and 
will make a comfortable home. It will be econom- 
ical to build; for the square, simple character of the 
plan means efficiency in labor and no waste of mate- 
rial. The living room is entered direct from the porch 
through French doors, and has a fireplace and triple 
window set into a square bay, large enough to place 
a davenport in. The fireplace is on an inside wall 
to insure maximum conservation of heat and the cellar 
flue is in the same stack. By combining the dining 
and living rooms the result would be a fine room over 
twenty-six feet long. Stucco on concrete blocks. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


RIVACY is suggested by this porch, walled across 
the front and entered from the side. The house 

is built of stucco, with brick chimneys and buttresses, 
and shingle roof. It is only twenty-four feet wide, 
so will require only a narrow lot, and since it is 
strictly rectangular in layout, it should be economical 
to build. Two essentials of a real living room are 
prominent features here—the fireplace and bookcases. 
The latter are the pedestals of the inter-room opening 
between living room and dining room. In the dining 
room their paneled backs suggest wainscoting, which 
would be an attractive and inexpensive stock finish. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS Dutch Colonial house can be placed very com- 

fortably on a thirty-foot lot, and can be used on a 
twenty-five-foot lot without crowding. Three features 
save this house from having a pinched look: First, 
it is built close to the ground; second, it has lawn on 
both sides, and third, the skilful handling of the red 
cement shingle roof, particularly the broad expanse 
over the front entrance and sun parlor. It is remark- 
able what spacious rooms have been contrived in this 
small house. The living room is the full width of the 
house with fireplace and bookshelves at the end. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is a plan which would solve the narrow-lot 
problem for many. Although it occupies small 
ground space this house has all the comforts of a home, 
even including a reception hall, coat closet, dining 
alcove and towel closet. The fireplace is the center of 
interest in the living room and the casements at each 
side are high enough that permanent bookcases may be 
built in beneath them. The dining room has double 
windows on two sides, so that it is light and cheerful. 
There is a built-in sideboard which may also be utilized 
as a dresser from the kitchen. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{Ee plan of this house is of the popular Colonial 
type, containing living room the full depth of the 
house with fireplace on one side and dining room and 
kitchen on the other. The porch leading from the 
living room augments the size of this room and if 
screened in or glazed would be a delightful spot at all 
times. The larger of the bedrooms has a fine sleeping 
porch leading from it and both rooms have ample 
clothes closets. The front entrance, with curved hood 
and trellis around, gives a striking and individual 
appearance to the house. Stucco on concrete blocks. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


afte floor plan of this interesting little house in- 
cludes a small room convenient to the front en- 


‘trance, which may be used as an office or den. It 


might also be utilized as an extra bedroom, as it con- 
tains a closet which accommodates a disappearing bed. 
The partition between the living room and dining room 
is an inter-room opening with bookcases on each side. 
Directly opposite the opening, in the dining room, is 
a sideboard which is combined with the kitchen 
dresser that is set back-to-back with it. A window at 
the side, above the work-table, affords ample light. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HER is a small house of the Colonial type which 
could be placed to advantage on a small lot. 
Although the dimensions are only nineteen by thirty- 
one it has been well designed and skillfully planned. 
The balustrade above the big open porch is character- 
istic and pretty. The entrance door faces the open 
stair on the opposite side of the living room, and 
French doors invite one into the dining room, or one 
may go directly to the kitchen through a small pas- 
sage. The most notable feature in the dining room is 
a pair of Colonial corner china closets. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawing 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


OW charming is this little Dutch Colonial home, 

and how simple, too! The entrance is well pro- 
tected from the weather by the wide overhang of the 
low cornice. A seat and wrought iron lamp adorn the 
entrance and are balanced by a window on the 
opposite side. The fireplace and stairway occupy the 
far end of the living room and a large open porch 
extends the whole depth of the house, reached from 
the living room through a French door. There are 
two large bedrooms together, with bath and closets, 
on the second floor. Frame construction throughout. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 ae five-room house of English cottage type has 
been designed by the architect in a manner which 
provides maximum architectural effect. The exterior 
walls are constructed of back plastered metal lath and 
stucco. For the exterior color scheme the architect 
recommends that the roof be of green and purple, the 
stucco a warm gray and the woodwork painted cream 
color. Entering across a stone and brick flagged ter- 
race and passing through a small covered porch one 
finds a fairly large entrance hall with stairs leading 
up and entrances to dining room and living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 
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George W. Repp, Architect 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


| fs this type of bungalow, suitable for the narrow 
city lot, the porch extends the full width of the 
house but the roof does not, thereby affording plenty 
of light for the living room. The spacious living 
room with its wide fireplace at one end has plenty of 
wall space for furniture and a good coat closet con- 
venient to the entrance. The bedrooms, with good 
closets, and the bath are well isolated from the prin- 
cipal rooms and have plenty of light and ventilation. 
As there is no pantry in this plan, the kitchen is pro- 
vided with a large cupboard and kitchen cabinet. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


DDITIONAL rooms can be provided in this five- 
room brick bungalow by finishing the attic and 
introducing dormers for additional windows and head 
room. The plan shown herewith provides rooms only 
on the first floor, which is well arranged. A small 
vestibule with clothes closet is entered from the front 
porch and leads directly into a combination living 
room and sun parlor. A central hallway is provided 
for entrance to the two bedrooms and bath, while 
kitchen, dining room and living porch are arranged 
at the rear. Exterior is of common brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Ie simple roof lines and window arrangement of 
this bungalow at once attract attention. The 
entrance leads directly into the living room. This 
room is L-shaped, with the fireplace so situated as 
to be enjoyed from both living and dining rooms. 
In the dining room is a fine, built-in sideboard. The 
kitchen, at one side of the dining room, is a model of 
convenience, with good light over the sink, well 
equipped cupboards, and a built-in garbage inciner- 
ator. The bedrooms and bath are well isolated from 
the rest of the house. Exterior is of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


SPECIALLY well suited for a suburban district, 
or for a residential section is this charming, in- 
dividual English home. The main entrance is at the 
left side, permitting the full frontage to be used for 
the living room. A fireplace at the right end of the 
living room has bookcases on either side of it, with 
windows overhead, and the sun parlor, leading from 
this room through a cased opening, adds to the size of 
the room. Both bedrooms have windows on two sides, 
giving plenty of light and ventilation, and both have 
clothes closets. Exterior of stucco on hollow tile. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEF is a bungalow which is comfortable and 
homelike in appearance and so planned that it 
would be possible to obtain three rooms and a bath on 
the second floor. The arrangement of the first floor 
is unusual. Note the extent of space from dining room 
to sun porch, which may be thrown together if desired, 
or closed off by French doors. The kitchen is well 
arranged and has three windows. Cabinets in the 
breakfast room and kitchen take the place of the pan- 
try. There is a garbage incinerator in connection with 
the kitchen chimney. Exterior is of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


TYPE of five-room bungalow which is particu- 

larly popular in the West. The exterior walls are 
constructed of common brick laid in a series of extend- 
ing courses to provide an unusually interesting pattern. 
The large front porch with wide overhanging eaves 
adds considerably to the visual size. An unusually 
large living room is provided. The kitchen and ser- 
vice section is well arranged. The dining room has an 
interesting window seat with casement windows. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


FLERE is an attractive bungalow of the southern 
type. This house could be built on a sixty-foot 
lot with room for a driveway. Corner posts and 
gate posts of the same brickwork as in the house 
would serve to tie the house into the landscape. The 
living room is well situated to command the view 
toward the front. It opens to a fine porch. The 
kitchen is compact, well lighted, and conveniently 
arranged. There are two comfortable bedrooms. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Pate design is an American expression of the 
L English cottage. As pictured it is built of hollow 
tile or concrete blocks and stuccoed, but would be 
equally as attractive if built of brick or stone. The 
house is comparatively small in plan yet gives rooms 
of excellent size and shape on both floors. There are 
two added features in this house that ought not be 
overlooked. They are the convenient breakfast room 
on the first floor and the airy sleeping porch on the 
second, conveniently reached from all the bedrooms. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is a suggestion of the Swiss chalet in the 

vertical clapboards and stucco, and the second- 
story overhang of this home. Brackets and rafter ends 
embellish its simple exterior. The large dormer makes 
it possible to have three bedrooms upstairs. The 
formal dining room is replaced in this design by a 
practical dining alcove with permanent table and 
benches. It opens directly off the front hall, which is 
just wide enough for the coat closet. A hanging china 
closet decorates one wall of the living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


|e is a carefully planned bungalow, having ex- 
terior walls (hollow) of common brick. The 
construction is simplified and cost consequently re- 
duced by compact arrangement and unbroken wall 
and partition lines. The house contains five rooms 
and bath. Living room is entered directly from porch 
and has open brick fireplace flanked by windows. Bed- 
rooms and bath are arranged in a well-separated unit. 
Kitchen is well arranged with attractive breakfast nook. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


le is hard to find an ideal plan for the narrow lot, 
as the problems to be solved are many. However, 
this plan will be found as near ideal as can be hoped 
for. The entrance and kitchen have been placed about 
the middle of the house, thus leaving both ends free 
for light and air. The treatment of the exterior is very 
simple. Note the pleasing effect of the soldier courses 
running about the house. The low-pitched roof has 
ventilating dormers on the four sides. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Ae is another design in which the living room 
extends across the entire front of the house. In 
this case there are openings on three sides and to make 
it even more livable, there is a fireplace, flanked by 
a bookcase and window seat. At the narrow end of 
the room these simplify the furnishings of the room 
and leave much space for the other furniture. The two 
bedrooms are comfortable but not overly large. The 
construction is of stucco on wood sheathing. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Paes typical Western five-room bungalow seems to 
nestle snugly down to the ground and should ap- 
peal to those wishing a low, restful feeling in their 
home. The low horizontal effect is not only attractive 
but is economical in that it reduces the height of the 
exterior wall. Although the illustration shows this 
bungalow on a level site it would be as suitable for a 
lot that slopes toward the rear, as simple plan changes 
can be made at the rear entrance to permit this. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N attractive face brick bungalow containing five 
rooms and bath. The roof of this house should 
be of masonry or slate surfaced shingles. Interesting 
features of this plan include a fireplace with large 
ingle-nook arranged as an extension of the living room. 
The living quarters of the house are well separated 
from sleeping rooms. An enclosed entry porch adds 
to the convenience of the kitchen. Bedrooms have 
ample closet space with a window in each closet. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


fl Byte is a simple, easily constructed five-room frame 
cottage. Exterior walls call for wood shingles 
with 10” to the weather. Shingles and trim to be 
painted white; shutters dark green and roof shingles 
grayish green. The living room is arranged with open 
fireplace flanked by French doors opening on to a large 
living porch. Small entry porch is provided and stairs 
lead up from a narrow central hall to the second floor 
containing two large, light bedrooms and bath. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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J. S. Whitman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A FIVE-ROOM house of English cottage type. Ex- 
terior walls of stucco on back plastered metal lath. 
It is recommended that the stucco be applied rough, 
leaving trowel marks for pattern. Roof to be of 
weathered green slate or stained shingles and laid 
rough. Entrance door of weathered oak with iron 
strap hinges; entrance and curbing of brick. The liv- 
ing room is designed in an interesting manner with 
large bay containing seven windows. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


| Pere is a popular design for a brick house, offering 
unusual architectural charm. It is recommended 
that roof be of green and purple slate; brickwork to 
be of dull red and exterior woodwork painted in 
French gray. Entrance door of oak. The living room 
and dining room are separated by a wide arch, allow- 
ing a clear vista through to the rear garden. The stairs 
lead up from a small entry hall to the second floor, 
containing two large bedrooms and tiled bath. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N this attractive Colonial design the living room has 

both front and rear exposure, thereby permitting 
the house to face north without losing the cheerful sun- 
light in the living room. The floor plan is conve- 
niently arranged, the living centrally located, sep- 
arating the bedrooms from the kitchen and dining 
room. This room opens from the living room with a 
pair of French doors. The kitchen is compact and 
convenient with cupboards built in at both sides of the 
well-lighted sink. Exterior walls of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a handsome little bungalow in which an 

individual touch is given by the quaintly gabled 
roof and the paneling in the upper half of all the 
windows, even those of the attic. The floor plan is 
well arranged with the sleeping quarters segregated in 
the rear of the house. Each bedroom has a clothes 
closet, and the attic, which reaches from one end of the 
house to the other, will afford ample storage accom- 
modation. The basement also has plenty of storage 
space. Exterior walls of stucco on hollow tile. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N interesting combination of materials for exterior 
purposes is shown in this attractive five-room 
house. The walls of the first floor are of common 
brick laid with wide white mortar joints. The gables 
are of white stucco on brick, while stone is introduced 
in the heavy corner column. Roof may be of slate, 
asbestos cement or patented shingles. This use of 
various materials provides an excellent opportunity to 
introduce an interesting combination of texture, pat- 
tern and color, providing a pleasing exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


| Be and low, imparting its coolness to the bal- 
ance of the house, the porch is here the dominant 
feature. Extending across the front of the house, 
the living and dining rooms, separated only by a colon- 
nade, make one spacious room. At the end of the 
living room and flanked by bookcases, is the open 
fireplace. The bedroom and bath are isolated from 
the main rooms yet connected with the kitchen. The 
sleeping porch has a closet that will accommodate a 
disappearing bed. Exterior is of face brick. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is an example of a Dutch Colonial five-room 
house which is quaint and charming. The shelter- 
ing eaves give a low one-story effect, while the grace- 
ful gambrel roof makes good second-story rooms pos- 
sible. Flemish or English cross bond treatment of the 
brickwork with a flush cut mortar joint that contrasts 
in color with the brick, would be most appropriate 
and effective. The garage is built in connection with 
and heated from the house. One may enter it from the 
outside by way of the back porch under cover. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


f Pee: plan combines many popular features. The 
living room occupies one end of the house and ob- 
tains good light and excellent outlook on three sides. 
The cheerful fireplace, with the adjacent built-in book 
shelves, will become the heart of the home. Double 
French doors open from the living room to the porch, 
and a wide opening leads to the hall. On the second 
floor there are two good bedrooms, each occupying an 
end of the house, and a sleeping porch at one end is an 
added feature. Exterior is of face brick. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{i poe is a five-room cottage of the Colonial type, 
which is very popular. The deep gabled roof 
continues across the front of the house over the open 
porch, its breadth most effectively broken by the 
gabled hood over the entrance vestibule. The floor 
plan has been splendidly arranged. The rooms are all 
light and well ventilated, with plenty of closet space. 
An attractive feature of the living room is the hand- 
some brick-trimmed open fireplace with a bookcase to 
the right of it, opposite the entrance vestibule. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 bats twin-gabled porch of this attractive Colonial 
bungalow adds a distinctive touch to the pleasing 
proportions and roof lines. No other ornamentation 
is necessary than that obtained by a good brick bond 
and a well-considered color scheme of brickwork and 
mortar joint. A large closet at the end of the living 
room holds a disappearing bed, which will prove to 
be very convenient for an occasional guest. The small 
hall which communicates with bedroom, bath, and 
kitchen is conveniently located and has a linen closet. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


LTHOUGH this house is small and compact, it 
contains all the comforts and conveniences of the 
modern home, and can be built at a minimum of cost. 
It is so planned that it can easily be added to, making 
a larger home as the family grows. From the well 
shaded front porch with its massive piers and half 
timbered gable one enters a comfortable living room 
with a good fireplace. Instead of a dining room the 
architects have planned one of the popular breakfast 
nooks, just large enough for four, with china closets 
and cupboards facing. Stucco on concrete blocks. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ALS the essentials for comfortable living have been 

incorporated within the walls of this attractive 
little English bungalow. There is a fine fireplace in 
the corner of the living room as well as built-in book- 
cases on the sides of the entrance from the porch, 
which add considerably to the decoration of the room. 
A large closet off the living room accommodates a dis- 
appearing bed, which really adds another bedroom. 
Two good corner bedrooms with closets and a connect- 
ing hall are arranged on one side of the house and 
from this hall open the stairs to the basement. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N this house the heavy overhang of the roof, so 

typical of western design, gives an air of warmth, 
security and comfort. The entrance hall is entered 
direct from both kitchen and living room, and there 
is a coat closet on the first floor landing. An attractive 
feature of the living room is the corner fireplace with 
handsome brick mantel. Archways separate the dining 
room and living room, but if desired these two rooms 
could be combined at a slight saving in construction 
cost. The kitchen is well supplied with closets, and 
has a pantry and rear entry under a lean-to at the back. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


LL the advantages of the regular bungalow plan 
are incorporated in this cottage. It may be built 
of brick or siding, although it is illustrated in stucco. 
The wide side of the house is toward the street, so that 
a very shallow lot may be used. This allows the plac- 
ing of the kitchen at the front of the house, together 
with the living room and dining room, so that the 
sleeping quarters are well isolated on the opposite 
side of the house. The living room and dining room 
are practically one long room, with the inter-room 
opening between them. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ie five-room house, of English type, represents 
a maximum in comfort, space and beauty for a 
minimum cost. Entering the hall we pass into a long 
living room with a fine fireplace and windows on three 
sides. On the other side of the hall is a dining room 
with a kitchen of good size leading from it. The rear 
entrance and cellar steps lead from the kitchen. Up- 
stairs are two good bedrooms lighted on both sides, 
and both have large closets. This house would look 
equally well on a wide suburban lot, a narrow city 
street or in the country. Stucco and frame. 


(Description of house shown in “plans below) 


ee house could be placed on a forty-foot lot, yet 
it has five large rooms, and is as well arranged and 
planned as many houses that occupy a great deal more 
ground space. The living room occupies the entire 
front half of the first floor, thus it has light from the 
three sides. Opposite the bay at the front, with its 
built-in seat, is the open stair. The dining room door 
is just at the foot of the stair and the kitchen is reached 
from the other end of the room, so that the stair is 
easily accessible to all of them. Built-in corner china 
closets contribute charm to the dining room, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| ft fear is a plan that is very popular. The roof ex- 
tends over the porch and makes it part of the 
main structure. It has a concrete floor and steps and 
although it is shown open, can be enclosed and glazed 
if desired, making a permanent sun parlor. From the 
porch one enters a small reception hall into the living 
room. This has a front bay with windows on three 
sides, insuring plenty of light, and an inviting brick 
fireplace adds a decorative feature. The dining and 
living rooms could be used as one long room in which 
case the pantry could be used asa breakfast nook. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


DECORATIVE effect is obtained in this five-room 

home by color-contrast in the painting. Because 
of the plain lines and simple roof this should be an 
economical house to build. The front porch is a 
pleasant outdoor living room; from it a door with 
sidelights forms the entrance to the reception hall. 
This hall has a door to the front bedroom,-and a cased 
opening connects it with the living room. A double- 
acting door permits easy passage between the bright 
dining room and the kitchen, a room so small and 
compact that it saves many steps. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS brick bungalow has five main rooms and in 

addition a sleeping porch and breakfast room 
which, on account of their size, might be considered 
as rooms. The living room is very large and light, 
and is entered from the large porch which extends on 
two of its sides. A central hall through the house 
gives access to all the rooms. Although as shown no 
provision has been made for a cellar, the plan could 
easily be altered to include this portion in climates 
where it is necessary. Exterior walls of common brick. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Hee is an interesting exterior in which there are 
two open terraces, One of the gabled porches 
could be glazed and turned into a sun parlor if de- 
sired. From the side porch the main entrance door 
leads into the large living room with a coat closet close 
at hand. This room is splendidly lighted on three 
sides, and has a fine brick fireplace on the broad side. 
Opposite the fireplace French doors lead to the dining 
room. Between the dining room and kitchen is a 
breakfast room with a china cabinet. Face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{hee fine chimney, the simple and attractive roof 
lines, the fenestration and the brick steps leading 
to the outside vestibule, combine here in a very pleas- 
ing whole. The floor plan has been carefully worked 
out. The living room, well lighted and ventilated, has 
a cheery fireplace in the corner, while a large closet off 
the living room accommodates a disappearing bed, 
which really adds another bedroom. The kitchen is 
equipped with two large cabinets, extending to the 
ceiling, taking the place of the pantry. The entrance 
from the porch to the living room is flanked by book- 
cases and with the fireplace in the opposite corner. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


PALON, homey appearance is produced in this house 
by having the wide side to the front. The ex- 
terior shows the use of stucco to the sill-line, siding 
above, and shingles in the gables and roof. Windows 
with sash divided to match the front door, form side- 
lights for the entrance. The long living room to which 
the entrance admits receives light indirectly from a 
third side, through the inter-room opening which 
separates it from the dining room. The wide window 
stool below triple windows in the dining room bay 
is a charming place for a row of potted plants. The 
kitchen is small, compact and well-equipped. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in ubove plans) 


ERY often a downstairs bedroom and bathroom are 

a great convenience, especially where there are 
children or elderly people in the family. Being at 
the back of the house in this plan, they are undis- 
turbed by the noise of the street and enjoy privacy 
from the day portion of the house. Two upstairs bed- 
rooms, a second bathroom and a large dressing room 
supplement the downstairs sleeping rooms. The open 
stairs is located in the living room. 


Second Floor Plan 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Bes type of bungalow is very popular in Califor- 
nia and some southern states, and is rapidly spread- 
ing east. The contrasting color tones of a red or a 
green tile roof against the cream tinted stucco walls 
and piers, set off by the painted woodwork of the 
pergola and the red brick window sills, base course 
and chimney cap, will give a pleasant appearance to 
this house. The interior arrangement is very attrac- 
tive and includes many unusual features. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Floor Plan 


Plan No. 


14,850 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS frame house with exterior walls of wide siding 

is planned along bungalow lines and is attractively 
designed in simple Colonial style. Entrance is di- 
rectly into the living room which is generous in size. 
Beside the fireplace in the living room is a French 
window opening onto a terrace which overlooks the 
rear of the lot where a simple garden treatment could 
be carried out. The dining room also faces the 
garden and has a French window opening on terrace. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is another of the popular English type of 

houses with exterior walls of stucco. A porch 
entirely glazed in, and included under the sweep of 
the main roof, becomes really a sixth room and is 
usable the year round. The layout is almost square 
and the simple treatment of the exterior, and sound 
construction, make it an economical home. The five 
rooms are of good average size and in addition there 
is a large storage space in the attic. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 610 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Hits is a frame bungalow which has been econom- 
ically designed but which gives a maximum 
amount of privacy and convenience in a one-story ar- 
rangement. Each room has outside openings on two 
sides to make it airy and light, while shutters and wide 
eaves protect the interior from the direct rays of the 
sun, and there are long wall spaces for furniture. 
There are plenty of closets and cupboards, which are 
a necessity when there is neither attic nor basement. 
Bedrooms are large and supplied with ample closets. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


LTHOUGH this is only a four-room cottage it has 
real architectural merit. Its exterior type of 
wide siding painted white is Colonial. The simple 
rectangular layout, plain hip roof and the omission 
of any unnecessary ornamentation, make it economical 
to build. The front entrance admits directly to the 
living room, at the right of the house. Beyond is the 
dining room, a pleasant corner room with a pair of 
corner china closets. At the left are the bedroom and 
kitchen with bathroom between. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 851 


Maximilian R. Johnke, Architect 


22,500 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


fle is a most unique design for a bungalow and 
is as attractive as it is unusual, with its high hip 
roof and its twin gables. It is most attractively set 
upon a brick terrace and is designed to be built of 
stucco with a roof of variegated shingles in shades 
of brown and red. The five primary rooms are on 
the first floor as shown in the plan and it would be an 
easy matter to add another bedroom on the second 
floor. The big living room has a fireplace at one side 
and double doors leading into the dining room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS house shows the inspiration of the English 

cottage in its architecture and is both unique and 
pleasing. The construction is of stucco on back- 
plastered metal lath. Entrance is through a vestibule 
with large closet, the stairs starting opposite the door- 
way to the living room. The plan shows one large 
room to serve both living and dining purposes. The 
bay window near fireplace affords a pleasant feature 
for the living room end, and the three windows an 
attractive note for the dining room end. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 304 Theodore Visscher and James Burley, Architects 16,255 Cubic Feet 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS is a simple, economical type of Colonial de- 

sign, using frame construction throughout, and with 
exterior of wide siding. The architect suggests that 
this siding be of 10-inch, rabbetted type, to give a thin 
exposed edge. The siding, trim and sash to be painted 
white, and blinds light blue-green. Selected common 
brick with half-inch flush struck joints to be used for 
the base, entrance platform and chimney. First floor 
contains a large combination living and dining room 
and has an open brick fireplace. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS is an unusually attractive bungalow with ex- 

terior of common brick and roof of slate. There 
is a high living room of studio type lighted by one 
unusually large window at the end and small casing 
in the side. The dining room and sun room are 
planned together to provide an attractive vista; or the 
sun room can be used as a breakfast room. There 
are two bedrooms and bath connected by a small hall 
and well separated from living quarters. Careful but 
inexpensive planting adds considerable value. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS attractive four-room home has exterior walls 

of stucco on back-plastered metal lath. The archi- 
tect suggests that roof be covered with shingle tile, 
fire-flashed. Exterior walls to be of white Portland 
cement with uneven surface, hand-floated with a steel 
trowel. Sash, doors, all exterior finish and lattice to 
be painted cream white. Blinds to be painted pea 
green, The combination living and dining room ex- 
tends across the front of the house. It is well lighted 
on three sides, and has an attractive fireplace. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a five-room house which may be built on 

a forty-foot lot, facing in any direction. The 
illustration shows four-inch siding as the main ex- 
terior material, with shingled gables and roof; foun- 
dation of concrete blocks and piers of brick. Besides 
the three windows with the flower box beneath them, 
there are two other windows in the living room. The 
inter-room opening makes the dining room and living 
room one large room, while also serving as bookcase. 
The combination sideboard and dresser is convenient. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Walter F. Bogner & Carl A. Rehse, Architects 


Second Floor Plan 


15,553 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS simple little house of four rooms is designed 

for wide siding or shingle exterior. The plan 
shows a most compact arrangement in small space, 
the whole area of the house being only 18x30 feet. 
The living room is entered through a vestibule. The 
stairs to the second floor lead out of this room, form- 
ing an attractive feature. Opposite the stairs are a 
group of windows and French door giving access to 
the porch. At the rear of the living room is a con- 
veniently planned kitchen. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


He is a bungalow that is very compact in its 
arrangement and provides many _ labor-saving 
features. It is unpretentious and economically built 
and has the typical bungalow floor plan. In the 
living room there is a long inside wall space for the 
piano, and on the opposite side there are triple case- 
ments high above the floor, so that another large piece 
of furniture may be set beneath them. The glass- 
enclosed cases of the inter-room opening face the 
dining room and serve as china cases. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 841 George W. Ritchie, Architect 14,066 Cubic Feet 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is an attractive home of English type with a 

picturesque grouping of gables and long sweep- 
ing roof. The plan, which calls for brick construc- 
tion, is thoroughly modern, and the principal room 
conforms to the new idea of combining the living and 
dining room. This room is light and cheery, with 
casement windows in front and a large brick fireplace. 
The kitchen is compact, with the cupboards, sink and 
icebox close together. The icebox is placed under one 
of the cabinets and has an outside icing door. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 eS bungalow of brick construction will suit 
almost any part of this country. Because of the 
open plan this bungalow is remarkably cool. Every 
room is a corner room except the combined living 
and dining room, and that room has windows on two 
opposite sides so the breeze can sweep through it. 
The sleeping porch could easily be converted into an 
additional bedroom by the introduction of a door bed 
in the closet. The bedrooms have spacious closets, 
and the additional linen closet is an excellent feature. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 pests floor plan of this five-room brick house has 
been very carefully worked out. From the porch 
one enters the living room, which has an open fireplace 
with a window on each side. French doors open into 
the sun room and the provision of a closet which ac- 
commodates a disappearing bed makes of this an extra 
bedroom. The bedrooms have been entirely separated 
from the living quarters, and they are connected by a 
small hall in which there is a linen closet. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS attractive plan for a face brick bungalow has 

an interior arrangement that is at once out of the 
ordinary and at the same time most practical and 
convenient. The large central room which extends 
from the front to the back of the house is intended 
to serve both as living and dining room. The kitchen 
with pantry arrangements, cellar stairs and outside 
entrance are at the left of living room, and the wing 
at the right contains two good-sized chambers. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 615 (shingle) 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


te design is particularly adapted to a lot which 
slopes away from the street, although it could 
nearly as well be erected on a level lot. The treat- 
ment of roof lines in this case is very interesting and 
quite out of the ordinary. The arrangement of rooms 
is very good, and the plan in general quite compact. 
The bedrooms are separated from the living room by 
a passage, thus making them more private, and the 
bath is placed between them and directly connected 
with each of them. Frame with shingle exterior. 
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Miller & Martin, Architects 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ft Benes is a house which has been well planned from 
the basement to the light attic. The laundry 
room in the basement is located just below the kitchen, 
so that plumbing is conserved. Other rooms are par- 
titioned off for drying, storage and coal. The main 
floor includes five rooms—two bedrooms and _ bath 
being arranged on one side, well separated from the 
living rooms. In the living room and dining room 
bay there are triple casements high off the floor, so 
that pieces of furniture may stand beneath them. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 617 Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 


12,100 Cubic Feet 


Second Floor Plan 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS is a four-room house of unusual interior ar- 

rangement. The construction is of brick. The 
first floor is divided into two rooms of equal size, the 
one a living room and the other being intended to 
serve the purpose of a kitchen and dining room. The 
utility features are all at one end of the room, leaving 
the other end for dining, and here there is a door 
opening onto the porch. The second floor contains 
two bedrooms of good size and a bath room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is a well-designed stucco house of the modern 
English cottage type. This design calls for a 
five-rroom house with dining alcove, and special ar- 
rangement for a future two-room, two-story addition. 
The plan as illustrated, however, is complete in itself 
without the extension. Entrance is through a vestibule 
with coat closet, directly off the living room. The 
living room is roomy, attractive and homelike, with 
fireplace, open stairway and adjoining dining alcove. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 306 Edgar & Verna Cook Salomonsky, Architects 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS attractive five-room house is one of the de- 

signs submitted in a recent architectural competi- 
tion. The architects suggest that exterior walls be of 
light gray stucco; entrance door and cornice to be of 
wood painted white; roof of weathered shingles. Liv- 
ing room extends the width of the house and one end 
may be used as a dining room. The fireplace is flanked 
by doors which open onto the porch. The kitchen 
has a convenient entry to the living room as well as 


to the hall. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is more than the usual convenience of the 

five-room bungalow in this little house. The illus- 
tration shows the exterior of stucco, a material which 
owes its popularity to its appearance, its durability, 
its low upkeep cost and its adaptability in color and 
texture. The porch is small with boxed rail, and can 
be screened or glazed at low cost. The small lights 
at the top of entrance door, and even the doors in the 
pedestal bookcases and the sideboard, harmonize in 
design with the windows. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


PN gaan gat this house contains only four rooms 
the floor plan has been carefully worked out to 
secure the maximum of efficiency in a small area. The 
architect suggests that the exterior walls of wide siding 
be painted “three coats Old Virginia white; shutters 
bottle green; roof to be shingles unstained, terrace to 
be cement with brick edge and steps; beams in living 
room to be 4x6-inch band sawed, stained brown. 
From the terrace one may enter the living room or the 
dining room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS five-room house is designed for an exterior 

of red brick with roof of slate or other type of 
heavy shingle. From the porch one enters the living 
room, which is separated from the dining room only 
by an inter-room opening. Opposite this opening is a 
fireplace with windows on each side. This is virtually 
a six-room house because of the introduction of a 
closet containing a disappearing bed in the sleeping 
porch. The sleeping quarters are separated from the 
living rooms by a narrow hall. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS is a simple, compact little brick bungalow 

with airy porches, plenty of windows, and eaves 
to shade the walls. It has a pleasing exterior and the 
plan is of unusual merit. The snug brick fireplace 
and wide window-nook make the living room cozy and 
comfortable. French doors give privacy to the dining 
room while still allowing it to be made practically a 
part of the living room. The bedrooms are well 
isolated and the sleeping porch may be divided to give 
a private porch for each room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Babe little home has many features which distin- 
guish it from the average, including gable ends 
that are cut off; exposed timbers; a belt course that 
forms the head casing of the windows. There is a 
coat closet with a mirror door in the vestibule, and a 
cased opening to the living room, which occupies the 
rest of the front of the house. French doors could be 
used here if preferred. An inter-room opening utilizes 
the partition space between the living room and dining 
room for bookcases. Frame with stucco exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 618 


E. E. Green, Architect 


Floor Plan 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Mie plan provides for additional rooms to be fin- 
ished later if desired. A stair is already incor- 
porated in the plan, leading to the attic, which can be 
finished into two good rooms. Four dormers with 
triple windows provide ample light and air. The plan 
includes a light reception hall with a coat closet. 
French doors lead to the living room, and an inter- 
room with bookcases separates living room and dining 
room. The walls are of siding, and concrete columns 
support the porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


1B fee is an attractive bungalow of the New Orleans 
type that meets conditions where it is desirable, 
on account of a high water line, to have the basement 
built entirely above the ground. Although this feature 
often results in a very stilted, ill-proportioned ex- 
terior, the designer here has very cleverly utilized 
a terrace in front of the house to reduce its height, 
while the stairs set attractively in the corner tend 
toward the same effect. The color and texture of the 
brick affords pleasing possibilities in design. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N this five-room house stucco of various tints and 

textures, brick, limestone or other material of fire- 
resisting nature could be used to good advantage. A 
small hall with a straight boxed stair preserves the 
privacy of every room in the house, and is a conve- 
nience in cold weather. Each of the rooms has win- 
dows on at least two sides, to make it light and airy. 
The two bedrooms have roomy closets and the larger 
of the rooms has a small dormer forming an alcove. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


gee is a design that is particularly adapted to the 
long, narrow lot, but the gable roof, presenting its 
wide side to the street, gives a desirable appearance 
of width. The porch is included under the main roof. 
There is no vestibule so the front entrance admits di- 
rectly to the living room, which has windows on two 
sides. There is a long inside wall space for the piano, 
and the inter-room opening affords place for books. 
This house is of frame construction with brick columns. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS attractive little four-room house was one of the 

prize-winning designs in a recent competition. The 
architect suggests the roof covering to be unfading 
green slate; front wall in lower story and walls of 
entry to be covered with narrow clapboards, remainder 
of walls to be covered with wide clapboards, all 
painted pearl gray. Exterior of sash and doors, ex- 
terior finish, and lattice painted cream white. Blinds 
to be painted olive green. Entrance to the combination 
living and dining room is through the entry. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HREE bedrooms in a five-room house is an un- 

usual feature of this attractive home. This greater 
housing capacity is possible because a dining alcove 
is substituted for the regular dining room. This house 
is of frame construction with exterior walls of broad 
siding. The living room extends across the front of 
the house and has the attractive features of a fireplace 
and built-in seat with bookcases flanking. In the 
dining alcove there is a hanging china closet which is 
both decorative and useful. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Charles E. White, Jr., Architect 30,250 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

4 ie charming English bungalow would be espe- HIS cottage demonstrates the statement that good 

cially attractive with its broad side to the road, but design is not a matter of size, nor of great cost. 
it is also very well suited to a narrow lot. If the porch This five-room cottage of stucco is carefully planned 
were turned toward the street, a fifty-foot lot would from the well-ventilated attic to the basement, divided 
leave ample room for a driveway at the side. It would into clean, light rooms. From the pleasant living 
also be very attractive placed on a knoll with side porch one enters a hall in which a coat closet is pro- 
entrance at grade, and the two end porches well above vided. A most inviting room-end in the living room 
the ground. A garage could then be placed beneath is composed of bookcases and window seat, while 


one of the porches. 


Exterior walls of face brick. in the dining room are a pair of corner china closets. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 24,830 Cubic Feet 


First Floor Plan 
Plan No. 727 Trowbridge & Ackerman, Architects 18,660 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 
HIS attractive little home has exterior walls of ERE is a house that is specially designed for a 
stucco. The floor plans have been carefully worked narrow lot. The dimensions of the main part of 
out and include three bedrooms on the second floor. the house are only eighteen feet wide by thirty-four 
The dining room has been dispensed with, but an feet, six inches deep. The living room is placed across 
attractive alcove is provided, opening from the vesti- the front of the house. The entrance to the house is 
bule and kitchen. The living room is attractively at the side, thus leaving a large room in front, well 
arranged with fireplace on one side and a built-in seat lighted by windows on three sides. There is a wide 
flanked by bookcases. Work-table, dresser and sink cased opening to the dining room. A built-in side- 

occupy one end of the kitchen. board is an attractive feature of this room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A FIVE-ROOM house of simple design with exterior 
walls of common brick. Entrance from the porch 
is into a small vestibule, with a convenient coat closet. 
The living room is augmented in size by the sun 
parlor, into which there is a wide opening. ‘The liv- 
ing room has also an attractive fireplace with book- 
cases on each side. The dining room is of generous 
size and French doors open onto a porch. Stair 
from the dining room leads to a useful storage room 
in the attic. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Weed wide spreading porches, very large rooms, 
and good ventilation, this is an exceptionally 
cool house for the hottest climate. Entrance is di- 
rectly into the living room which has an attractive 
fireplace flanked by bookcases with small windows 
above. The dining room is cheerfully lighted and 
there is a door to the large pergola, The dining porch 
is:glassed in and forms a comfortable feature. The 
bedrooms are well arranged on one side of the house 
with bathroom between. Construction is of brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| Bares of the five rooms of this pretty home has a 
front facing. The construction is of frame with 
exterior walls of wide siding. The pergola-like front 
porch shelters the front entrance, saving the space of a 
vestibule. Opposite the entrance is an open stair, 
turning with a platform at the corner. Windows on 
two sides make the dining room cheerful and it has 
the added attractiveness of French doors and corner 
china closets. The bedrooms are both good-sized, and 
have windows on two sides. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


[pete is a homey appeal about this house with its 
low eaves toward the street. Furthermore it is a 
design well adapted to brick construction and would 
be economical to build because of its rectangular plan. 
The first floor plan shows comfortably-sized living and 
dining rooms together with a convenient kitchen sup- 
plied with rear entry. The living porch is reached 
from the dining room by French windows and over- 
looks the rear of the lot. On the second floor there 
are two good-sized bedrooms and ample closet space. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{fees is a very popular type of brick bungalow, de- 
signed for economy and comfort. The exterior is 
of common brick laid with wide joints to give an 
attractive texture. The roof could well be of slate- 
surfaced asphalt shingles or asbestos-cement shingles. 
Leaders and gutters of copper add to attractiveness of 
design. The exterior woodwork could be painted 
white. In this five-room bungalow a large living room 
occupies the entire front of the floor plan. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


A Nees unusual shape in the plan of this five-room 
bungalow gives all rooms a corner, which means 
fine ventilation. Another excellent feature is the easy 
communication made possible by the central hall. The 
living room and dining room are connected by the 
entrance hall. A breakfast nook, with cabinets, con- 
nects the dining room and kitchen. The kitchen is 
compact and well lighted by windows above the sink, 
The bedrooms are of a good size and arrangement. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Ba square construction, ordinary materials, and 
an absence of unnecessary ornamentation make the 
construction of this house economical. It occupies a 
space only 22 feet by 24 feet, yet its accommodations 
are ample. The living room extends across the house 
and receives light from three sides. In one corner is 
the boxed stair, with a plaster arch above. At the 
rear a cased opening admits to the dining room, which 
has windows on two sides. 


(Description of house shuwn in plans below) 


ERE is a house in which the Dutch and English 
characteristics are combined in a pleasing man- 
ner. The result is a purely American home. There 
is a spacious porch on the right side, but only a small 
entry-way in front. The living room is equipped with 
a fireplace and the stairs are found at the far end be- 
yond. The kitchen and service quarters are unusually 
well worked out and guarantee few steps for the 
housewife. Exterior is of common brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specification: for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


N addition to its five rooms, this plan includes a 

splendid solarium separated from the main living 
room only by a plaster opening. It greatly increases 
the size of the living room and, because of its semi- 
octagonal shape and its many casements, every pass- 
ing breeze will find its way in. It is this room which 
one enters from the little brick-bordered cement 
stoop. Perhaps the chief architectural feature of the 
living room proper is the handsome stair. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE again the influence of the old Dutch settlers 

is found in this modern five-room brick cottage. 

The small dormers are more in accordance with old 

Dutch design than the usual modern long “shed” dor- 

mer, but give less room in the bedrooms. One enters 

the living room directly from the porch, there being 

no hall. The stairs to the second floor wind around 

the fireplace in the far end of the room. The entire 
arrangement is very compact and simple. 


Full directions for obtaining complcte working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 151 Frederick L, Ackerman, Architect 27,356 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

HERE is a fine simplicity about this little cottage be ieee roof lines and window arrangements give 

that wins the heart at once. Long horizontal lines, a cozy effect to this design. Horizontal bands in 
symmetrical openings, a plain roof with a delicately the brickwork have been used very effectively. Com- 
molded cornice, all produce a restful design. The mon bond with the joints raked out would be quite 
semicircular louver ventilates the attic space. The appropriate. This house may be placed on a narrow 
living room is a splendidly large room with a fireplace lot with the driveway and entrance at the side. The 
in the center of one long wall, and opposite that an garage is separate from the house but connected by 
inside wall space for the piano. On one side are the the back porch over which the main roof extends. It 
dining room and kitchen, each having openings on two is readily accessible and heated from the house. 
sides. Two corners of the dining room are occupied French doors flanked by bookcases connect the sun 
by fireplace and corner china cupboard. porch and living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete workimg drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 288 George W. Repp, Architect 33,000 Cubic Feet 
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Plan No. 289 


George W. Repp, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a bungalow that is reminiscent of the 
English cottage and perfectly preserves the tra- 
dition of simple charm, dignity and comfort which 
we associate with that type. The living room is 
especially well situated to command the view toward 
the front, and opens to a fine porch not seen in the 
picture. The dining room is of generous proportions, 
with three French doors opening on the terrace and a 
double casement window on the adjoining side. One 
of the most charming features is the breakfast nook 
between the dining room and kitchen. Face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


LTHOUGH this house is shown with the exterior 
of stucco it would be equally attractive of brick 
or hollow tile. The latticed porch, with brick- 
bordered cement floor, is recessed and could be used 
early in spring and late in fall. The living room 
extends clear through the house, with casements 
toward front and back, and contains a fireplace. The 
sleeping quarters are isolated in a separate wing, a 
splendid arrangement, and are provided with con- 
venient closets and chiffonier-like tray cases. The 
kitchen and service entry are well arranged. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ae floor plan of this five-room bungalow has 
been well arranged, with the living portion of the 
house on one side and the sleeping rooms and bath 
on the other. The glazed entrance door furnishes 
light for the vestibule and coat closet. The living 
room at the left has groups of windows on two sides, 
with top sash divided into small panes. Between the 
living room and the dining room is an inter-room 
opening, a type of treatment for wide openings which 
is rapidly gaining favor over the old-style colonnade. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


IMPLE and effective, this five-rroom bungalow of 

the Western type should be a very economical one 
to build. The use of an attractive face brick laid in 
some distinctive bond and mortar joint greatly en- 
hances the value and attractiveness of this design. It 
would look exceedingly well with wide, deeply raked 
horizontal joints and very thin vertical joints. The 
effect would be a series of horizontal shadow lines 
banding the entire building. The interior arrange- 
ment has been carefully planned for convenient living. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 pe English type house with its steep roof lines, 
small dormers, casement windows and extending 
bays presents a charm seldom surpassed by other 
common types. This one of brick is especially well 
proportioned and the masses well balanced. The 
rooms are all large and light, and placed so as to 
eliminate all possible unusable space. The whole 
house, including the porch, occupies a space but 
twenty-five feet square. The roof and sides of the 
dormer are slate covered and the porch is of cement. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is an excellent design especially intended 
for narrow lots. This could be built as a double 
house, for no essential openings would be sacrificed 
and each half would have entire privacy. The simple, 
almost rustic entrance is at the foot of the stairway, so 
that the living room is not made a passageway. The 
stair, with its open balustrade, ascending along one 
wall, is one of the decorative features of the living 
room. French doors transmit light between this room 
and the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a five-room bungalow which combines sym- 
metry, simplicity, dignity and comfort. The 
roof lines are low and sweeping, yet the attic is well 
ventilated with louvers at the ends so that the house 
will be cool in summer. The living room and dining 
room extend across the entire front of the house, in a 
sweep of thirty-eight feet, broken only by a light 
colonnade into which bookcases are built. At one 
end is the brick fireplace, flanked by a second pair 
of bookcases. Exterior is of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is a cottage which has the unusual feature 
of a solarium. It is separated from the living 
room by attractive French doors and, since the dining 
room is divided from them only by an inter-room 
opening, the three rooms may be thrown together 
into one large room. The central hall makes it pos- 
sible for one in the living room to reach the basement, 
bathroom, kitchen or bedrooms without passing 
through any other room. The living room contains 
a closet which accommodates a door-bed, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 293 Charles E. White, Jr., Architect 22,000 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 PASS is a feeling of comfort and hominess about Wie siding makes this little house appear larger 
this five-room Colonial bungalow. The dignity of and white paint would further increase the im- 


the Colonial style is retained and accentuated by the pression. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
symmetrical gables. The living room is centrally exterior is the pergola-like terrace. The rooms are 
located with the bedrooms and bath isolated on one so arranged that living room, dining room and kitchen 
side, while the kitchen and dining room occupy the may share the pleasantest exposure, and the plans 
other wing. Directly opposite the entrance is the fire- could be reversed to take advantage of your particular 
place and beyond is the brick-paved porch overlook- location. The living room is almost square and the 
ing the garden. The dining room is augmented in beamed ceiling adds a homey touch. The fireplace 
size by the glazed sun porch. Face brick exterior. is in an ingle-nook with built-in seats. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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George W. Schwan, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


He2 a small family this design should be very 
appealing. Much usable space is contained within 
a very small area. The rooms are all sufficiently 
large to answer their respective requirements and 
absolutely no space is wasted. The exterior walls, 
except dormers, are of brick, and the roofs of 
slate. The dormers are shingled, and all trim is 
painted white. A bit of trellis work here and there 
and a window flower box add to the attractiveness 
of this house. Common brick exterior. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


He is a small house which has been planned 
very carefully and contains five uncrowded 
rooms, a splendid solarium, bathroom, rear entry, and 
many closets. The solarium has a pretty semi- 
octagonal shape and opens off both living room and 
dining room. The living room occupies the right 
half of the house, while dining room and kitchen share 
the left. An open stair occupies the rear side of the 
room, and direct access is arranged to the kitchen, 
basement and rear entry. Stucco on frame. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE illustration shows the use of alternate wide 

and narrow courses of shingles below the sill-line, 
and six-inch siding above. However, practically any 
desired building material may be used. There are 
four windows, on two sides, in the living room, and 
it is lighted indirectly, also, through the opening which 
divides it from the dining room. The sunny hay is a 
delightful feature of the dining room. There are two 
long wall spaces which permit of the artistic arrange- 
ment of furniture. The kitchen is efficiently arranged. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


N° matter how small a house may be, it is always 
possible to work out a satisfactory plan if enough 
thought is put into it. There are five exceptionally 
fine rooms contained in this house and it has but 440 
square feet of area. The open stairs are a feature of 
one end of the living room, and this room opens nicely 
into the dining room through a wide cased opening. 
Plenty of closets and storage space are to be found 
on the second floor. Exterior is of common brick with 
roof of slate or other shingle type. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE are shown plans and photograph of a five- 
room brick home designed along Dutch Colonial 
lines. As shown here, the house of this character 
should be built close to the ground to produce the 
most desired effect. Little space is used in the 
entrance hall and the living and dining rooms are 
on opposite sides of the house and both face the 
street. Two large bedrooms, bath and several closets 
make up the second floor. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is a small house of the Colonial type which 
embodies simplicity, symmetry and unassuming 
dignity. Its simple details make for economy of 
construction as does the rectangular shape of the 
house itself. Wide siding has a tendency to make a 
house look larger and would be suitable for this 
plan. The central hall has been omitted in this plan 
but the advantages of this idea are retained by modify- 
ing it to a small reception hall. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ORCHES are an American institution. This West- 

ern bungalow has three. Note especially the wide, 
low and inviting front porch which preserves a touch 
of privacy by reason of the low brick parapet which 
surrounds it. The living and dining rooms occupy 
the entire front of the house and a very interesting 
feature is the fireplace at one end flanked by book- 
cases. At the other end of the long vista in the dining 
room is an attractive built-in buffet of simple design. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


RICK veneer construction is used for this house 

which contains five rooms. The architect suggests 
the use of cement porch coping and lintels and sills. 
This five-room bungalow has the typical bungalow 
layout of rooms, being divided by a straight par- 
tition wall. The entrance from the porch is into the 
living room, This room is almost square, with win- 
dows on two sides, and beamed ceiling. An inter- 
room opening has bookcases on each side. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| Psseae is only one reason why a bungalow can’t 
be made as attractive with brick as with any other 
material and that is the lack of feeling on the part 
of the designer. This five-rroom home was well 
thought out and though simple is beautiful on account 
of rather than in spite of its simplicity. The bed- 
rooms with bath and closets are well removed from 
the living room, which insures privacy for those who 
care to retire earlier. The living and dining rooms 
are large and on account of their position may be 
used to good advantage to entertain. 


“ (Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is a house with a strictly Colonial exterior 
treatment in which the space usually allotted to 
a central hall is thrown into the living room. The 
open stairway to the second floor occupies a corner 
opposite the front entrance. This room has outside 
openings on three sides which affords splendid light 
and ventilation. On each side of the door leading 
to the living porch is a built-in bookcase, a splendid 
decorative feature. French doors lead to the dining 
room provided with a handsome corner china closet. 
The kitchen is conveniently arranged. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Nee most interesting point about this house is the 
manner in which the main roof slope is con- 
tinued down over the porch. The effect gained 
thereby is quite pleasing and gives an opportunity 
for a larger room on the second floor. The living 
room has two features; the fireplace in the front end 
and the open stairway in the rear. The two bedrooms 
on the second floor are large and well arranged. Al- 
though the illustration shows the use of brick this 
house might be built of stucco over hollow tile, or 
other construction materials. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS five-room house would be suitable for a short 

lot, for it has no rear porch, and the front porch 
is practically included within the rectangle of the 
floor plan. The entrance to the living room is from 
the left of the porch. The broad opening into the 
dining room, which increases the apparent size of 
both rooms, is attractively finished with French doors, 
and triple windows form a sunny bay in the dining 
room. The center of interest in this room is the 
built-in sideboard of beautiful design. There are 
plenty of bins and drawers in the kitchen dresser. 


Full airections for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No, 161 


Whitman S. Wick, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a dainty little Colonial bungalow contain- 
ing five rooms. The exterior finish is of stained 
white shingles with wide exposure, and the roofs, 
except of the porch, are shingled also. The porch 
details are light and simple but in correct relation to 
all other details of the house. The plan is compact 
and windows are well placed to give proper light and 
air to all rooms. The fireplace with a bookcase on 
either side is a feature of the living room. The bath- 
room is conveniently located. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


suey charmingly simple bungalow would fit the 
summer waterside as naturally as do the low hills 
and sandy beach. But its versatile lines make it suit- 
able for a village or suburban street. The living 
room, with its splendid fireplace, is well lighted, and 
with the adjacent dining room gives ample. space for 
entertaining. The bedrooms on the other side of the 
house have cross light and ventilation and are equally 
convenient to the bathroom through a short connecting 
hall. Exterior is of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Charles E. White, Jr., Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Ape Spanish type of bungalow, so well liked in some 
Western states, is fast gaining popularity through- 
out the country. This one may be fitted to any front- 
age desired, but retains the outlook on the garden, 
through the patio. The color and texture of the brick- 
work will be determined greatly by the location. A 
tile, slate, or other substantial roof is recommended. 
All rooms have exposure on two sides, giving the 
maximum of light, air and outlook. Some special 
features are built-in bookcase and china cabinets. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 pane distinctive type of five-room bungalow is con- 
structed with brick walls and slate roof. The 
architect recommends the use of mingled shades of 
blue to red rough textured brick with 54” rough-cut 
flush mortar joints. For the roof he recommends un- 
fading mottled green and purple slate in graduated 
effect with 10” exposure at the eaves and 4” at ridge; 
the porch to be of red quarrytile with 14” black joints. 
Garden wall and garage are designed in harmony with 
the house, providing an attractive unit. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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N this page there are pre- 
sented illustrations of typical 
homes constructed from the 
plans shown in this book. Here 
are three distinctly differing types 
indicating the wide range of 
this plan service. 


The simple Colonial house shown 
above was constructed at Teaneck, 
N. J., from working drawings and 
Specifications provided through the 
Home Owners Service Institute. Ex- 
terior is of wide siding; roof is of 
patented shingles and chimney of 
common brick. 


This attractive small country home has 
exterior walls of stucco and roof of slate. 
Plans for this house are shown on page 
161. Note the artistic design of the garage 
which harmonizes with the house exterior. 


At the left is shown a six-room dwelling 
recently built in Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
plans furnished by the Home Owners 
Service Institute. The construction of the 
exterior walls of this house is stucco on 
concrete blocks. Roofing is of copper 
shingles, and face brick has been used for 
decorative cffect on sills and porch trim 
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Whitman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS Dutch Colonial five-rroom home is par- 

ticularly attractive both outside and in. The 
arrangement of rooms on each floor is ideal and shows 
thought in planning. The sun porch is reached both 
from the living room and the dining room. The two 
bedrooms are large and light and have ample closet 
space. The front one has a fireplace with a seat on 
each side. Frame construction, brick chimney. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


UITE out of the ordinary is this brick bungalow, 

yet how attractive. The almost flat roofs bring 
the height down so that it almost seems to be part of 
the landscape. The living room is large and opens 
into the dining room through a very wide opening. 
What an excellent place to entertain one’s friends! 
The bedrooms are entirely separated from the rest of 
the house and have large closets and good ventilation. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


’ 


= exterior of this little frame house suggests a 
summer home, because of its wide, sheltering eaves, 
ventilated attic and open porch, yet its convenient 
floor plan makes it a very livable home the year round. 
The shape of the house is rectangular, which makes 
for economy of construction. The basement is divided 
into furnace room, laundry room, coal room with 


chutes, a storage room and a separate fruit room, all 
well lighted. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


‘Leite problem of isolating the various parts of the 
house is well worked out in this five-room house. 
In the right wing of the house are grouped two corner 
bedrooms with ample closets, an excellent bathroom 
and a linen closet with trays and drawers. Opening 
back of entrance hall is the dining room provided with 
a built-in sideboard having a central section of shelves 
to give it a charming antique effect. The exterior 
walls are of stucco with roof of patented shingles. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plans for 7- and 8-Room Houses 


On the following sixty pages there are presented a large number of plans 
for seven- and eight-room houses. These plans have been selected with 
great care in order to provide houses which represent economy of first 
investment and maintenance. Among these plans will be found large bun- 
galows and two-story houses constructed of practically every known material 
and standard method of building. Many of these plans are adaptable for 
the purpose of building a first unit of four or five rooms and adding addi- 
tional rooms at some future time. This can easily be arranged in confer- 
ence with the building contractor. While many of these houses are pre- 
sented with one bath only, it will be found that plans can easily be changed 
to allow for another bath or for an additional lavatory if desired. 


See page 281 for full information on the practical use of 
this plan book 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a shingle house, with beamed stucco in 

the gables, that has a very interesting floor plan 
on two floors. The spacious front porch is designed so 
that it may be easily screened or glazed. The living 
room has an unusual number of attractive features. 
There is the tiled hearth, with its simple wood mantel 
shelf, flanked by a bookcase and a window seat that 
is also a receptacle for firewood. In the corner 
opposite the front door is a handsome open stair. 
The built-in sideboard is a pleasing and _ useful 
feature in the dining room. Room for second bath 
upstairs. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Hee is another excellent plan for a seven-room 
house with a downstairs bedroom. The reception 
hall provides easy communication between the kitchen 
and the front door, as well as the second floor. An 
inter-room opening and a built-in sideboard add to 
the attractiveness of the roomy, light living room and 
dining room. The kitchen is very compact and is 
conveniently arranged. It has a room-end of dressers, 
with sink between them under double windows. There 
is also a wall-cabinet ironing board, a broom closet, 
and inside basement steps. Stucco and frame con- 
struction. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 
Plan No, 373 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS house is an unusual and unconventional ex- 

ample of the half-timbered house that is increasing 
in popularity. Dormers break the long slope of the 
steep gable roof, affording ventilation in the two front 
bedrooms, and they are also attractive from inside the 
house. The floor plan has been carefully worked out. 
The living room and dining room are separated only 
by an inter-room opening so that there is a long vista 
from the porch through these two rooms. There are 
two artistic china closets in the dining room and 
many other built-in features throughout the house. 


(Description of house shown in flans below) 


ie Mansard roof, admired by many, has here 
been adapted to the small house. This plan re- 
quires a wide frontage if built with the living room 
to the front, but if turned with the entrance to the front 
and porch to the rear, it may be built on a fifty-foot 
lot. If one wishes to omit the present covered en- 
trance, the house could be turned with the porch to the 
street, entering the house by way of the porch. An 
extremely large living room extends across the entire 
front. The fireplace and bookcases make this a very 
attractive room. Exterior walls of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS house turned endwise or broadside to the 

street, to fit your particular lot, will be equally 
attractive. Following the usual Colonial plan, the 
hall has been centered, with the stairway ascending to 
landing. The living room on the left is unusually 
large, with a fine fireplace on the opposite wall and 
French doors opening to the sun porch. The dining 
room on the right opens on a breakfast porch beyond, 
directly connecting with the kitchen, pantry and rear 
porch. A lavatory and coat closet are conveniently 
placed off the hall. Note the connected garage. 


(Description of house shown im plans below) 


Ate the illustration shows the use of tap- 
estry brick for the first story, with stucco above, 
this house could be built of almost any construction 
material. It would appear to best advantage on a 
wide lot, or a corner, using the length for the front. 
The inviting formal entrance admits one into a central 
hall with a straight flight of open stairs, and French 
doors at right and left leading to the dining room and 
living room. The latter occupies one entire end of 
the first floor with openings on three sides, a fireplace, 
bookcase, built-in seat and a long inside wall space. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 562 


George W. Repp, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ee is a type of architecture developed in the 
middle and western states that has much to com- 
mend it. Designed along horizontal lines, it fits into 
the landscape of the flat or rolling prairies, and yet 
houses of this type have been placed in rugged, hilly 
countries with good effect. The broad eaves provide 
excellent shelter for the windows during storms, This 
plan is suitable for a lot facing north, as the living 
room and porch receive the south sun from the rear. 
It is a very flexible plan and should appeal to many, 
as it may be built as shown or with one side porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is a house of the economical square type, 
but which is nevertheless a thing of beauty, be- 
cause of its good architecture. It is small enough for 
practically any city lot, but has every excellence of de- 
sign and interior planning that a seven-room house 
could incorporate. The location of the living porch 
at the side rather than across the front has many 
advantages. The air of privacy expressed by the 
formal entrance is appropriate for a home. This is 
carried out by the vestibule and hall through which 
one passes before reaching the living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


|e Rear construction, typical of many Eng- 
lish homes, is exemplified by this design. Twin 
gables are a distinctive touch, while the steep-sloping 
roof and the chimneys are characteristic. Stucco is 
indicated, but this house may be appropriately built 
of a combination of stucco with any locally-obtain- 
able building material. The porch floor is cement, 
brick-bordered. This design includes many con- 
venient built-in features, including bookcases on both 
sides of the passage into the living room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Wee direction this house faces, some por- 
tion of the porches will always be in the shade. 
The front porch has direct connection with the living 
room by a pair of French doors, and there is a large 
entrance hall with an ample coat closet. The dining 
porch may be screened for summer use, or by glazing 
will make an excellent conservatory or flower room. 
The living room and dining room are large and to- 
gether with the hall make a splendid arrangement for 
entertaining. Exterior walls are of rough face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 Mes irregular shape of this Colonial house makes 
it very interesting. It is a small house, with home- 
like appearance, yet has seven excellent rooms, hall, 
pantry, vestibule, rear entry, bathroom, and many 
closets and built-in cabinets. The vestibule leads to a 
hall of good size from which the main stair rises to 
the second floor. This stair with its graceful, slender 
details, adds a valuable architectural note. The 
kitchen is conveniently arranged and contains several 
built-in features which make for efficient operation. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is a house that offers all the possibilities of 
fine brickwork that the old homes of England 
had. The general proportions and fenestration re- 
quire nothing more of the wall surfaces than an 
appropriate bond pattern, such as Flemish, English, 
or Garden Wall. A brick either in mingled or uni- 
form shades could be used. The formal Georgian 
entrance is very inviting and should be approached 
by a walk of brick the same shade as used in the 
house. Roof of slate or asbestos-cement shingles. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A SIX-ROOM house with exterior walls of stucco on 
back plastered metal lath. The architect recom- 
mends exterior walls to be a warm white sand-finished 
stucco; frame sash and entrance to be painted white; 
blinds and entrance door blue-green. Roof to be 
variegated slate or weathered shingles. Cap of chim- 
ney to be painted black, with orange terra cotta pots, 
The first floor provides large entrance hall, large living 
room with open fireplace flanked by windows and a 
square dining room opening on to a large porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS seven-room Colonial home would be equally 

attractive in stucco, in exposed tile, or with a brick 
veneer over hollow tile. The living room is of gen- 
erous proportions, and leading from this room through 
French doors is the living porch. The arrangement of 
the service portion of the house is ideal. The ice box 
is located just outside the kitchen in the rear hall, and 
from the kitchen sink the dishes can be placed on the 
pantry shelf. The second floor is arranged for four 
bedrooms with a sleeping porch off bedrooms. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Pate is an interesting example of the use of com- 
mon brick in an excellent Colonial design for a 
large eight-room house. An attractive feature of the 
first floor plan is a large solarium having entrances to 
both living room and dining room. The dining room 
has the special feature of built-in china closets in the 
corners. A breakfast room with well-lighted bay 
is also provided. An attractive Colonial staircase 
leads up from the entrance hall. The second floor 
has a built-in sleeping porch and a sewing room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


qe entrance to this charming bungalow is beneath 
an open pergola which extends half-way across 
the front of the building, thus permitting plenty of 
sunshine and light to come directly into the living 
room. The illustration shows this bungalow finished 
in stucco. This design would also be especially at- 
tractive with walls of hollow tile finished with a 
brick veneer. Extending through the center of the 
house and dividing the living and sleeping quarters 
is the hall. Stucco on hollow tile specified. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is another house of the popular Dutch 

Colonial type with gambrel roof. Trellised 
posts add to the attractiveness of the spacious front 
veranda, included under the graceful sweep of the 
roof. A six-panel Colonial door with sidelights 
admits one to the house. The interior plan is of the 
central hall type with the kitchen in an ell at the rear. 
At the right as one enters is the coat closet, and 
straight ahead is a handsome Colonial stair. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE principal charm of this seven-room bungalow 

is its graceful roof lines and treatment of gable 
walls. The beauty of the wall surface will be en- 
hanced by laying the brick in a Flemish or Garden 
Wall bond. If built on a corner lot the house could 
be set across the rear end of the lot facing the long 
side of the property, allowing space for a driveway 
at one side with ample room for a garden on the 
other side toward the corner. Roof of clay tile. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 ee square house demonstrates the suitability of 
the Colonial type for the ordinary city lot. There 
is an abundance of windows, and when divided into 
small panes they become a part of the design. The 
paneled shutters on the first floor and blinds upstairs 
are good and should blend with the roof in color. 
The floor plan is well arranged and provides many 
special features, including china closet, built-in dresser 
in kitchen, plenty of closets and tray cases. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is another excellent example of the Dutch 
Colonial type having a gambrel roof that folds 
down in a comfortable, protecting way over the house, 
leaving the dormers flush with the brick wall of the 
first story. Treating the gabled ends with a different 
colored brick from those used on the sides would form 
a pleasing effect. By extending the entry porch a few 
feet a sleeping porch could be installed directly. off 
one of the back bedrooms. Face brick exterior. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No, 189 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Pee symmetry is observed in the composition 
of this handsome house in the bays, dormers, 
chimneys, and openings on each elevation. The illus- 
tration shows the use of wide siding for the overhang- 
ing upper story and stucco for the first story. The 
steep roof is shingled and the flat roofs of dormers 
and bays are of tin. The hall is the master-key to 
this home. From it one may reach directly any room 
and by means of it isolate any room from the rest. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is a good example of the popular rectangu- 
lar house with a low, hipped roof. The plan is 
compact and convenient. The porch has steps to 
the driveway, besides those to the main walk, which 
make it convenient for the motorist. From the hall 
one may enter the living and dining rooms or go 
directly to the kitchen. The living room is of ample 
size and contains a fireplace which is attractively set 
in an alcove with seats at either side. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is another English type of house designed 

for economical construction, and the interior has 
the added enticement of being a real home even be- 
fore a piece of furniture is moved in because so many 
of the needs are taken care of by built-in features. 
The living room contains a fine bay and it extends 
through to the back porch. On the long outside wall 
is a fireplace, flanked by pairs of casements, and there 
is a built-in bookcase at the far end of the room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Nei is the keynote of this design, which 
adapts itself to all colors and textures of brick. 
Two shades of brick might be used, one for the field 
and the other for the trim. Thus the band course at 
the second story window sill, the quoins, arches, and 
the like, might be either slightly darker or lighter than 
the body of the wall. The porch adjacent to the din- 
ing room and kitchen may, if desired, be converted 
into a maid’s bedroom by omitting French doors. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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George W. Repp, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{RES exterior design here is a good example of the 
English cottage. The driveway and kitchen walk, 
at either side, leave a good expanse of unbroken lawn 
to be enjoyed from the living room and porch win- 
dows. The porch is under the main roof of the house 
and could be easily transformed into the popular sun 
parlor; in fact, with this style of exterior, the porch 
could be extended across the entire front of the house 
if a large open porch is desired. Face brick walls. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a house that has many unusual features. 

There is a washroom adjoining the rear porch; 
also a bedroom on the first floor, so necessary when 
there is sickness; or it may be used as a bedroom for 
hired help. The living room owes its homelikeness to 
its fireplace with bookcases at each side, and two inter- 
room openings with handy cabinets. There is a built- 
in sideboard in the dining room as well as a handy 
closet. The construction is of frame and stucco. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a house of the Western type with stucco 

first story, an overhanging second story with 10” 
siding and brackets, louvres and latticed porch posts. 
There are several features about this plan that make 
it just as desirable for a farm or suburban home as 
for the city. One of these is the downstairs den which 
may be used as the office, or as a bedroom. Another 
point is the fact that the entrance hall gives direct 
access to every room in the house. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


state simple Western type has been planned for the 
average suburban lot. The living and dining 
rooms overlook the street, while the living room has 
a splendid view through the porch to the garden 
beyond. A special feature of the first floor is the 
splendid library with lavatory adjoining. Or, if 
desired, it could be changed into a bedroom by con- 
verting the present closet in the kitchen into one for 
the new bedroom. Exterior is of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE we have another type of Western exterior in 

which the seven rooms have been well arranged. 
This plan, being rectangular in shape with one bear- 
ing partition through the middle, is very simple in 
construction, so that the house can be built for less 
than a smaller one that has a number of angles and 
breaks in its outline. This house need not be built 
on a level lot, as it is adaptable to a site which slopes 
either from front to rear or from one side to the other. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE illustration shows an interesting treatment of 

the shingled roof in which every eighth course is 
doubled. Siding is put on in alternate courses 41/4” 
and 2” to the weather. The vestibule and central hall 
go straight through the house. From the hall one 
passes to the dining room and living room through 
cased openings, or may go directly to the kitchen. 
The living room extends across one end of the house 
and the fireplace is the center of attraction. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ja peee is a fine example of the Colonial tendency in 
architecture. The simplicity of the exterior 
enhances the beautiful entrance with its six-paneled 
molded door, sidelights and elliptical transom. The 
completeness of the plans is worthy of note. Beyond 
the vestibule is the hall, with its typical stair of 
mahogany and white. A coat closet is nearby. 
Another excellent feature is the direct entrance from 
the kitchen to this front hall, which saves rear stair. 


Plan No. 573 


George W. Repp, Architect 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is another fine example suggesting the Dutch 
Colonial style which is so popular. The interior 
arrangement is exceptionally attractive and the sleep- 
ing quarters on the first floor have been well isolated 
from the living rooms. The kitchen could not be 
better placed and is equipped with cabinets in place 
of a pantry. The basement includes laundry and 
drying room, heating plant, fuel bins, storage space 
and vegetable cellar. Exterior walls of face brick. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE is a house of simple composition that has a 
graceful roof, will fit well into almost any sur- 
rounding, and affords an excellent opportunity for 
a display of fine brickwork in bond pattern and mor- 
tar joint. An extremely large living room extends 
across the entire front. The fireplace and bookcases, 
together with the openings to the dining room and 
hall, make the side of this room very attractive. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


i oan or east front is particularly desirable for 
this seven-room house. The big living room 
extends across the house and is lighted from three 
sides. At one end a handsome open stair shares 
honors with the homelike fireplace. There are two 
built-in seats near the fireplace, one beside it and one 
at right angles. Between the living room and dining 
room there is an inter-room opening with bookcases. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ON would hardly guess, from the exterior, that this 
house has seven good-sized rooms. The first floor 
is a complete five-room bungalow in itself, while up- 
stairs are two good bedrooms with large closets and 
well-lighted storage space. In this house the use of 
six-inch siding and shingles, with the belt courses and 
window frames, affords an opportunity for skilful 
use of color contrast accentuated by white trim. 


Plan No. 575 


Clark & Walcott, Architects 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


T would not be hard to imagine this house covered 

with green vines and the red of the bricks peeping 
through here and there. The porch with its segmental 
arches is quite in keeping with the materials of con- 
struction used. The plans contain seven rooms and 
ample closet space, besides bath, pantry and rear 
porch. The second story bedrooms all have square 
ceilings. Roofing of slate or asbestos shingles. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a house that has been carefully designed 
for convenience and comfort. The large living 
room has a fine fireplace on one side, opposite which 
is a broad opening connecting with the dining room. 
The stairway leads up from this central point and the 
bookshelves facing it form an attractive feature, seen 
from both living room and dining room. The lava- 
tory in the back hall is a convenient feature. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


of PL: plan would fit a very narrow lot, as this 
seven-room house is only twenty-two feet wide. 
Notice the good effect of having the cellar sash set 
down in areaways so that the house does not stand 
high up above the ground. The treatment of the 
solarium and sleeping porch makes each a real part 
of the house. The rooms are well planned as to size, 
light and ventilation, and built-in features. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a fine Western type of house which is suit- 

.E able for a comparatively small lot. The porch, 
included in the floor plan, forms an outdoor vestibule 
for the entrance to the large living room, in which 
there is a cheerful fireplace. The opening into the 
dining room might be widened, if desired, to turn 
almost the entire first floor into one room. A Colonial 
stairway leads to the second floor. Face brick walls. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 ee is a well designed house of the Western type 
and though not a large house contains seven rooms 
of ample size. The living room has direct light from 
two sides and indirect light from the French doors 
that lead to the dining room. The beamed ceiling is 
an attractive feature. A glazed door leads to the gen- 
erous living porch at the side, which augments the size 
of the living room. Built of frame and stucco. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


1 ht entrance in the angle of the house is unusually 
charming in its effect. The door at grade on the 
side of the house may serve also as a driveway 
entrance. The grouping of the living room, dining 
room, porch, and hall is the attractive feature of this 
house. The two bedrooms on the first floor are very 
convenient, especially if there are children or elderly 
people in the family. Exterior is of face brick. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


LTERNATE courses of wide and narrow siding and 

brick porchwork are striking exterior features of 
this rambling little cottage. The porch and terrace 
extend around to the side of the house. The first 
floor is a complete five-room home, so that if desired 
the two upstairs bedrooms need not be finished up 
until later. The living room has a room end of fire- 
place, bookcase, window seat and casements. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


OMETIMES it is more convenient to have the drive 
at the rear of the house, leaving the front lawn 
unbroken. In that case, it is a decided advantage if 
guests can enter the main hall directly from the rear 
as well as the front. For a site where space is not 
at a premium the illustration shows a design that is 
an excellent plan of this sort. The porch elevation 
makes an equally good front for a narrow lot. 


41,165 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


GR and economical in construction, this West- 
ern bungalow has a fine arrangement and disposi- 
tion of rooms. The living rooms are grouped at one 
end, while the bedrooms and bath are isolated at the 
other. The living room, dining room and porch may 
be thrown together, or each one shut off with French 
doors. The entrance on the side of the house is cov- 
ered with a porte-cochere, a very desirable feature. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A Rede seven-room residence would be equally at- 
tractive in stucco, brick veneer or with matt-faced 
exposed tile. From the reception room one may pass 
upstairs to the sleeping rooms, into the passageway 
leading to the rear of the house or into the commo- 
dious living room. On the first floor, in addition to 
the living room, dining room and kitchen, there is a 
breakfast alcove which can be used for serving break- 
fast and luncheon and is a big labor saver. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


f Bee house has a dignity in its design that makes 
it particularly suited to brick construction. It 
would look well in a suburban location and would 
fit a corner or inside lot of 50-ft. frontage. A terrace 
along the front with the large living room windows 
opening on to it would be an attractive feature. The 
first floor rooms are nicely grouped and the glazed 
porch is attractive viewed from either living room or 
dining room. The dimensions are 27 ft. by 31 ft. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 196 


E. E. Green, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Hee is a design which combines economical, sub- 
stantial construction with convenient arrange- 
ment and excellent planning of details. The reception 
hall and the living room, separated from it only by 
an inter-room opening, occupy the front of the house. 
The fireplace on the outside wall has a casement win- 
dow on each side, and French doors lead to the dining 
room. Exterior of shingles and stucco. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Pe simple Western lines of this house are en- 
riched by a pleasing brick pattern in the porch 
gable and by the pergola which forms a delightful 
feature when covered with rambling vines. Six rooms 
and a sleeping porch, which is virtually an extra bed- 
room, with a den that could serve as another bed- 
room, make this a small house for a large family, 
and the floor plan has been carefully worked out. 


will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is an attractive dwelling of Western type 

with exterior of selected common brick. The roof 
is of shingle type with slate specified. There is a large 
porch which extends around the side of the house and 
terminates in a pergola. The living room is lighted 
from three sides and has an open fireplace flanked by 
small casement windows. The dining room is lighted 
by casement windows and connects with the kitchen 
through a large butler’s pantry. On the first floor a 
servant’s bedroom and bath is provided. On the second 
floor there are three large bedrooms. 


William Carver, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


N this design a pleasing exterior is coupled with a 
floor plan that is nearly ideal. It has the long 
living room and dining room that is really a part of 
it. There is the sideboard and kitchen dresser back- 
to-back, with sliding mirrors between. There is the 
built-in ironing board, dining alcove with windows on 
two sides that occupies one corner, the broom closet, 
and the refrigerator entry that is within the house. 
Then there is the centrally located hall, separated from 
the living room by a cased opening, with its impressive 
stair, its coat closet, and lavatory opening off it. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


Nig builders regard the Colonial as the most 
economical type of house to build. It is so 
plain and simple in form and construction that there 
is no waste. This house is recommended for its 
economy and for its excellent plan. The central hall 
divides the house. On one side are the living room and 
library, both of which have fireplaces and built-in 
bookcases. The bedrooms are especially desirable, 
with excellent ventilation and plenty of closet space. 
An interesting feature here is the open fireplace in one 
of the bedrooms. This could be omitted if desired. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS large Colonial house has exterior walls of 

common brick and roof of slate shingles. The 
living room occupies one entire end of the house and 
opens directly into a large sun room. Entry is di- 
rectly into a central hall from which stairs lead up. 
In this hall is located a large coat closet, and arched 
doors provide entry into the living room and into 
a well arranged dining room. From the dining room 
there is an entrance to a large living porch. The 
kitchen is conveniently arranged with a small service 
porch. Four bedrooms are provided upstairs. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is a bungalow that would be especially at- 

tractive in brick, with the trim around openings 
laid in brick of a different color tone from those in 
the walls. The front of the house is given over to the 
living room and dining room, and opening from the 
common hall is an independent group of three bed- 
rooms and the kitchen. A fourth bedroom can be had 
in the roof of the main part, as well as a small sewing 
room. Wide arch between living and dining rooms. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


T would be very difficult to find a more compact 

plan than this. Every nook and corner is put to 
some good use. Likewise the stairs are placed between 
the living room and kitchen, eliminating the first floor 
hall entirely. On the second floor are three fine bed- 
rooms, each having cross-ventilation and a good-sized 
closet. The bathroom is larger than usual, as it also 
has windows on two sides. The construction is brick, 
with stucco and half timber gables, and a slate roof. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

HIS Dutch Colonial home has nine main rooms, OR a narrow city lot this English cottage would 

and three bathrooms, counting the servants’ quar- be particularly adaptable. Yet it would look as 
ters in the attic. The living room end of the house is well in the suburbs, especially on a wooded lot. The 
particularly well arranged for entertaining in that the exterior is of shingles, stained preferably a dark color, 
large living room opens onto a spacious open porch. with stucco and half timber in the front gable. The 
This porch is built to represent a pergola but in reality living room is large and has an open fireplace in one 
has a roof over it. The owner’s bedroom has a pri- end. Another built-in feature is the china cabinet in 
vate bath as well as two closets. The other three main the dining room. The kitchen is well arranged and 
bedrooms are all equipped with ample closet space. step-saving, and very convenient to all the other rooms 
The exterior walls and roof are of shingles. and cellar. Attractive house for closely built section. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 608 Herbert Gockar & Arthur B. Lincoln, Architects 24,750 Cubic Feet 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


qh house has quite an unusual exterior treatment, 
yet remarkably well designed. The circular arched 
openings on either side of the group of four windows 
are very interesting indeed. The exterior construction 
is of brick and the roof of slate. The living room has 
a large fireplace directly opposite the group of four 
windows. There are four bedrooms on the second 
floor and seven closets, which ought to be plenty for 
the average family. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


FLERE is a house which has been planned for the 
larger family. It has plenty of room, yet its 
square shape and the absence of unnecessary ornamen- 
tation on the exterior make it economical to build. At 
the right of the reception hall one enters the living 
room through French doors. Bookcases in the pedes- 
tals of the inter-room opening between the living and 
dining rooms present paneled backs in the dining 
room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and Specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


\f this design the first floor plan has been very well 
arranged so that the living room, hall, library, 
and porch can be thrown into one for entertaining. 
While the dining room is conveniently near, it is cut 
off from the view of the rest of the house, and a well- 
equipped pantry isolates the kitchen. In the kitchen 
there are cabinets extending to the ceiling on both 
sides of the sink, the space under the one near the 
porch being reserved for the refrigerator. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


OSs of simple rectangular type, the two 
‘A porch wings on opposite sides of this house 
greatly enhance its distinctive appearance, and add 
to the substantial effect produced by a broad front- 
age. A low hip roof with wide eaves, wide siding, 
and planting about the low foundation accent the 
horizontal lines. Shutters are used at the windows 
to give the proper proportions to the openings. The 
hooded entrance is the feature of the facade. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


A STRIKING feature of this house is the hip roof 
with a superimposed gable, the gables being 
filled in with siding. Tiled chimneys at the sides of 
the gable give a substantial air to the building. 
Another unusual and pleasing touch is the dormers 
cutting through the eaves. The illustration shows this 
house built of stucco, but it may be effectively devel- 
oped in other materials. The casement and the hooded 
entrance are typical English touches. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Agen? of pure Colonial architecture will find 
this a splendid example of its use in a modern 
home. The beautifully proportioned dormers do not 
mar the simple roof. The entrance is an unusually 
fine example of modern reproduction of old Colonial 
work. The main part of the plan is 36’ 8” wide by 
25’ 10” deep, with the kitchen in an ell at the rear. 
Above the kitchen are a maid’s room and bath. The 
construction is of frame with shingle roof. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 844 Trowbridge & Ackerman, Architects 34,740 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


AN eight-room dwelling of simple Colonial type 
with exterior walls built of common brick. A 
vestibule with coat closet is provided at the front entry 
and this leads into a large central hall from which 
the stairs lead upward. This hall opens directly into 
the dining room at the left and living room at the 
right. Dining room has special feature of built-in 
china closet. The living room has large open fireplace 
flanked by French doors to an open porch which might 
easily be glassed if desired. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


(pte attractive eight-room Colonial house is of 
frame construction throughout. In addition to 
the main body of the house a wing provides a den on 
the first floor equipped with a doorbed so that this 
room can be transformed into a bedroom when re- 
quired. On the second floor an additional bedroom 
and the stairway is located in this wing. The living 
room runs across the entire front of the house and 
has an open fireplace with doors flanking, one leading 
to the central hall and the other into the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 628 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 39,272 Cubic Feet 


First Floor Plan 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE illustration shows an exterior view of this 

house. A broad veranda extends across one end 
of the house, and a terrace half way across the front, 
both with floors of brick-bordered cement. It is inter- 
esting to note the combination of stucco and wide 
siding used in the development of this Colonial house. 
There is a central hall straight through the house and 
facing the front entrance is a lovely Colonial stair 
and French doors at each side. The floor plan is care- 
fully worked out with stock built-in features. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is a type of house that lends itself to develop- 
ment in various materials, or combinations of 
materials. The simple hip roof, plain walls and lat- 
ticed front porch are economical of construction. The 
stair hall and vestibule effectually isolate the living 
room, which occupies half of the first floor, from the 
dining room and kitchen on the other side. This hall 
also provides convenient access between all the rooms 
in the house. The fireplace and built-in seat with 
flanking bookcases make the living room attractive. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 
Plan No. 812 


Olsen & Urbain, 


Architects 37,180 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| ee is a large seven-room house of Colonial type, 
having exterior and chimneys of common brick 
construction. An unusually large living room with 
large living porch occupies one entire end of the 
house. There is a large central entrance hall, from 
which stairs lead upward. The kitchen is well ar- 
ranged with service entry and serving pantry. The 
living porch has been extended upward to provide a 
sleeping porch on the second floor. This sleeping 
porch could be equipped with door beds if required. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS is a charming example of the half-timbered 

stucco house. Two very attractive features are the 
solarium and sleeping porch. Neither is conspicuous 
and ugly from the outside, but each is a real part of 
the design, and is kept so by the use of properly 
divided lights in the casements. The solarium is really 
an alcove off the living room, separated only by cased 
opening, and at each side of it a glazed door leads 
to the lawn. The floor plan has been carefully worked 
out and affords many special features. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 813 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


f Pee seven-room house is of modified Colonial type, 
having exterior walls of common brick. Entering 
a long central hall, one finds a wide opening into the 
dining room at the left. The kitchen is arranged with 
a number of practical features, including rear entry 
and porch. On the second floor there are four large 
bedrooms and one bath. The exterior is recommended 
as dark red with white trim; roof to be of black or 
mixed slate. The brick terrace is an interesting 
feature. Common brick used for the exterior. 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


[ee half-timber house combines the practical con- 
siderations of stucco construction with the decora- 
tive effect and distinctiveness of the stained wood 
beams. Plaster walls are warm in winter and cool in 
summer, and may have various textures and tints to 
harmonize with the surroundings. The casement win- 
dows and the chimney pots are characteristic touches. 
The front porch is a feature you might not find in a 
real English cottage, but which is desirable in many 
American houses because of the popular demand. 


Full directions for obtaming complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


es design of this house is based somewhat on the 
Italian style of architecture. It is formal in char- 
acter and with proper landscaping creates a very im- 
pressive effect for a small dwelling. The square shape 
of the house lends itself admirably to plan, layout and 
to construction. The exterior walls are of stucco on 
hollow tile. The living room is of large size with 
open fireplace flanked by two doors which lead to an 
enclosed porch. There is a large kitchen and pantry 
with a practical service entry. 
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R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS seven-room house has exterior walls of com- 

mon brick with gables of half-timbered stucco. A 
large porch extends across the entire front of the 
house with entrance into a hall from which stairs lead 
upward. In the plan shown, the living room is com- 
paratively small in order to provide a den. If de- 
sired, however, the dining room can be located where 
the den is shown and in this manner a very large living 
room can be provided. The kitchen has the added fea- 
tures of pantry and service entry. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 632 R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS attractive seven-room Colonial house is par- 

ticularly well suited for an environment such as 
that shown in the photograph. The house is of frame 
construction throughout, with an exterior of wide 
siding painted white. The large living porch which 
extends across one end of the house may be closed if 
desired. Two doors open on to this porch from the 
living room. The front entrance is directly into the 
living room, and stairs lead up from one corner. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


de is an old-fashioned simplicity about this 
house of face brick that makes it look like a co.n- 
fortable home. It has full, square rooms and big 
windows, after the manner of the houses of the late 
Georgian period in England. It would look well set 
back from the road, with a drive at the left leading to a 
garage. The breakfast nook, if not desired, could be 
turned into a pantry; and similarly, on the second floor 
the trunk storage could be added to the bedroom. 


tull directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 816 Andrew Pentland, Architect 24,000 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 


1 fs the design of this house full advantage is taken He is a pretty house of stucco with shingled 


of wide overhanging eaves, broken roof lines and second story. Overhanging eaves shade the bed- 


the broad dormer to provide an interesting appearance. room windows and the single chimney is placed at 
The exterior walls are of common brick construction the peak of the hip roof. The bay in the living room 
and the same material has been used for porch col- is unusual and interesting. A pleasant corner porch 
umns. The front entrance is directly into the living affords a view in all directions. The main stair rises 
room and a central hall is provided in an interesting from a small reception hall and a coat closet is con- 
manner, giving access to the stairs and to two bed- veniently located on the landing. There is a splen- 
rooms at the rear on the ground floor. On the second did wall space in the living room for the placing of 
floor there are two large bedrooms. furniture opposite the hearth, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 833 Andrew Pentland, Architect 21,983 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 ae well-planned six-room home has exterior walls 
of common brick construction. From the porch 
one enters directly into the living room, which has a 
fireplace at one end, with built-in bookcase on one 
side and entrance to the hall on the other. The en- 
trance at the side of the house is into a small hall, 
where the stair to the second floor is located. The 
kitchen is well arranged and there is a splendid porch 
on which meals may be served during the hot weather. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ERE is a popular plan for a six-room home of 

brick construction. From the entrance at the 
side of the house one may go into the living room, 
dining room or kitchen. There is also an entrance 
from the porch into the living room, which extends 
across the entire front of the house and has an open 
fireplace flanked by built-in bookcases with small 
windows over. The rear porch is large enough for a 
dining porch and above this is a sleeping porch. 


and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 
Plan No. 711 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HE is an example of Colonial architecture at its 
best. It is shown here carried out in stucco, with 
composition roofing on the flat hip roof. The central 
hall does not go entirely through the building, the 
kitchen being at the rear of the reception hall. This 
makes it possible to have direct access from the kitchen 
to the stair landing, doing away with the necessity for 
a separate rear stair. There are many built-in features 
which make for the convenient operation of the house. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


pNaes with an entrance and stair hall at one 
corner gives a maximum of living room on the 
front, with unobstructed front windows. This is such 
a plan. A noticeable feature of the interior develop- 
ment is the symmetrical placing of the important 
architectural features in each room, French doors, fire- 
places, bay, interior doors, windows, permanent furni- 
ture, long wall spaces. This shows expert skill in the 
handling of the plan. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 
He is a typical Dutch Colonial dwelling which LTHOUGH the dimensions of this house are only 
is planned with a view to efficiency and comfort. 28 feet by 27 feet, there is an excellent arrange- 
A small covered entry leads to a central hall, in which ment of the seven rooms. Even the porch is included 
the staircase is located. To the right and left broad within these dimensions. By placing the entrance door 
inter-openings lead respectively into the living room across a corner, space has been gained for a vestibule 
with its sun porch and to the dining room which is and coat closet. One may go directly to the living 
served through a large pantry from the kitchen. Up- or dining room, and it is only a step to the kitchen. 
stairs there are three master’s bedrooms and one maid’s The four corner bedrooms are provided with a good 
room. House is frame construction throughout. closet and all are cross-ventilated. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


ERE is another popular half-timbered house, 

having twin gables. The sun parlor, in the one- 
story addition at the left, is a most attractive exterior 
detail. The floor plans incorporate a maximum num- 
ber of convenient features in the allotted space, and 
do so without a foot of waste room. There is a central 
hall extending through the house, with a front and a 
garden entrance, and an impressive stairway. At the 
left is the oak-paneled living room with the solarium 
adjoining through a cased opening. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Pie house of English type seems to have been de- 
signed for a family who love sunshine. The beauty 
of the house is due to the use of small-paned casements 
and half-timber construction, so that it does not lose 
its substantial appearance. The entrance hall is at the 
right and here there is a coat closet and a hand- 
some stair. Near the foot of the stair is a door 
which communicates with the grade entrance, base- 
ment steps and kitchen; this is a most convenient 
arrangement, 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Second Floor Plan 


First Floor Plan 


Plan No, 638 Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 48,606 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

Flees is an interesting variation of the Colonial TUCCO and shingles laid eight inches to the 

type. It has eight rooms and two and a half weather are the exterior materials suggested for 
stories, but seems much smaller because the eaves are this splendid eight-room house of two stories and attic. 
only one story above the ground. The plan is excel- It is an excellent example of the Western type, and is a 
lent, from the basement with its five divisions and out- home that is in good taste in any neighborhood. Every 
side and inside steps, to the attic which may be used room in the house is large and well-lighted. The first 
for additional rooms if necessary. The central hall floor includes a living room, dining room, kitchen and 
runs straight through the house, and has a typical secluded library, in addition to the hall, coat closet, 
Colonial straight flight of stairs. pantry, refrigerator entry and two small porches. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS house is of the economical “square” type, and 

is built of stucco; it has eight large rooms besides 
bathroom and vestibule; a splendid basement; an attic 
which makes additional rooms possible, and an 
abundance of closet space as well as built-in features 
of convenience. The vestibule is built out on to the 
porch, and is lighted by the large glass in the front 
door. The living room has a brick fireplace with a 
simple wood mantel shelf. On two sides are French 
doors connecting with den and dining room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


plies interesting Colonial dwelling was designed 
originally for the Superintendent of the Amawalk 
Nurseries. The photograph indicates the value of 
simple but attractive planting to set off the design of 
a moderate cost house. The house is of frame con- 
struction throughout with wide siding. The plan in- 
dicates an extension which is used as an office on the 
first floor and having a bedroom above. This extension 
may easily be omitted if desired or it provides addi- 
tional rooms if required. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


{Pee type of simple, economical Colonial home is 
greatly favored where it is necessary to conserve 
the original investment. The house is of frame con- 
struction throughout, with wide siding and chimney 
of brick. A broad porch extends the entire width of 
the front, and entrance is into a small hall from which 
central staircase leads upward. Doors open to the 
right and left into living room and dining room. 
An open fireplace is provided in living room, with the 
additional feature of a small den. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ARES is a popular type of dwelling which is simple 
and economical to construct. The exterior is of 
common brick. Entrance is directly into a large 
living room. Stairs are located at the rear of the 
house, where they occupy the least valuable space. The 
square design of the house allows an arrangement of 
four bedrooms on the second floor, each entered from 
a central hall in which is located a large linen closet. 
Each bedroom is provided with a closet, and is well 


lighted. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 716 


Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


T would be hard to find an eight-room home of more 

distinctive appearance than this half-timbered Eng- 
lish house with its hooded formal entrance and out- 
jutting second-story bays. The steep roof, the grouped 
casements and tiled chimneys are characteristic of the 
type. The huge sun parlor at the side is an American 
idea which has been cleverly handled. In fact, the 
entire floor plan is strictly in accord with American 
ideals. In the living room there is a fireplace, flanked 
by glazed doors leading to the sun porch. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is a flavor of the Colonial in the exterior of 

this dignified home of eight rooms, solarium and 
sleeping porch. Its simplicity focuses the attention 
upon the effective formal entrance. Its shuttered win- 
dows are very attractive. Brick is appropriate for 
houses of this type, although other materials can be 
used, as stucco, shingles, wide siding or a combination 
of them. The open porch and the solarium provide 
for both summer and winter comfort, and both are 
equally accessible to the long living room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HIS house is a carefully planned Dutch Colonial 

type with exterior walls on the first floor con- 
structed of Portland cement stucco on concrete blocks. 
Gables and dormers have wide Colonial siding, and 
chimney is of concrete. There is a large porch with 
floor of red cement marked off in tile sizes. The living 
room extends across the entire front of the house and 
has two French doors forming entrance from the porch 
and flanking the large fireplace. An attractive stair- 
case ascends from the living room. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Mie eaves and open cornice, as well as frank 
simplicity of both exterior and interior details, 
characterize houses of this Western type. ‘There is 
much latitude for choice of materials and of designs of 
doors, windows, porches, chimneys and other archi- 
tectural details. Little touches that distinguish this 
seven-room house from its neighbors are its chimneys, 
the lattice-and-stucco porch columns of the large living 
porch at the side, and sturdy batten shutters. It is 
not an expensive house to build, due to its simplicity. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


(pee attractive seven-room house has exterior walls 
of common brick. The plan includes two roomy 
porches—the one in the rear being large enough to be 
used as a dining porch. The entrance to the house is 
through a vestibule into a stair hall, in which there 
is a coat closet. The living room is large and well 
lighted, and the fireplace and built-in bookcase form 
a very artistic treatment of the end of the room. The 
dining room has two groups of double windows and 
the built-in china closet is an attractive feature. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HE is an example of the pure Georgian Colonial 
in a modern home. No amount of ornament 
could be so effective as this six-panel door, surrounded 
by sidelights and fanlights transom, and sheltered by 
an arched hood, supported by correctly-proportioned 
columns. The usual symmetrical placing of all the 
openings is observed with excellent effect. One of the 
pleasantest features of this plan is the large open porch 
reached from the living room. The construction is of 
frame with exterior walls of wide siding. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


| ES attractive home of Dutch-Colonial type is 
built entirely of frame construction, with exterior 
of wide siding. The architectural design is carefully 
studied to provide interest and balanced proportions. 
The living room extends across one entire end of the 
house. There is a very large, light kitchen, with ample 
space for shelving and pantry purposes. On the 
second floor there is one large bedroom lighted on 
the side by two windows and by dormer windows. 


Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 


28,650 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HEE is a dwelling of comfortable, rambling type, 
having broad eaves and broken roof lines to lend 
interest to the design. From the large front porch, 
entrance is into a small vestibule and on into a large 
living room, from which stairs lead upward. There is 
an open brick fireplace in the living room which is 
flanked by small high windows. Here two of the bed- 
rooms are located on the first floor, and bath is pro- 
vided. On the second floor there are two bedrooms. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No. 821 


Electus D. Litchfield, Architect 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


1 hese dwelling is of simple Colonial brick type, in 
the design of which the architect has provided an 
added note of attractiveness by setting the entrance 
door and first floor windows in arched recesses. The 
result is a perfectly balanced facade. The first floor 
plan is of the usual Colonial type, with central en- 
trance hall from which stairs lead up. The living 
room has an open fireplace and a door to an open 
porch. The dining room and kitchen have a con- 
necting door. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


4 Pek home charms by its very simplicity. The con- 
trast of white-painted clapboards and green blinds, 
and the shingled roof, ending in a narrow cornice, 
are characteristics of the Colonial type. The entrance 
through the portico leads to an enclosed porch or 
solarium, and the main living room is at the rear of 
the solarium. This is a rectangular room with book- 
cases and window seat facing the fireplace that is well 
located in the center of a narrow hall. The kitchen 
has the feature of a service entry. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Plan No, 717 Charles E. Cutler, Architect 23,400 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

4 hts stucco house is designed with a particularly ERE is a house of the Western type that is dis- 

attractive exterior, made interesting by broken roof tinguished by its roof, the overhang of the second 
lines and by the use of half-timber work in the gable story, and the combination of building materials used. 
ends. From the entrance porch one passes into the hall, The porch is unusual and pretty with its exposed 
where a lavatory and coat closet are located and from rafters and lattice-covered stucco columns. This porch 
which stairs lead upward. The large living room is could be screened or glazed at little expense. The 
provided with an open fireplace and a double arched living room fireplace has a simple wood mantel and 
entrance into the dining room. The kitchen is large occupies an inside wall space, which many consider 
and well equipped with an entry porch and a butler’s best for fireplaces. The space opposite the fireplace is 
pantry. occupied by a window seat with bookcases flanking. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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(Description of house shown in above plans) 


tlie plan of this stucco house is quite unusual, and 
is rendered even more interesting by the location 
of principal pieces of furniture. One enters directly 
into a large sun porch, and thence into the living room. 
This room has an open brick fireplace with tiled 
hearth and is flanked by high casements. From ‘the 
living room the stairs lead upward. The kitchen has 
the added feature of a lavatory and a service entrance 
located at the side of the house. On the second floor 
there are three bedrooms. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


ite type of Colonial frame dwelling is particularly 
well suited for location on gently sloping, wooded 
property such as that indicated in the photograph. The 
hooded entrance porch opens into a small vestibule 
which is provided with clothes closet and forms part 
of a large central hall at the rear of which staircase is 
located and lighted by a rear window. From the cen- 
tral hall wide inter-room openings provide access to 
the living room and dining room. The living room 
has a large brick and tile fireplace. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 


Plan No. 648 


R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 
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DINING Room ~ LiviNé ROOM 
online \eoroo 


First Floor Plan 


Plan No. 719 Wm. Draper Brinkloe, Architect 33,492 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) (Description of house shown in plans below) 

HE is a design with exterior walls of stucco that Witt such an unassuming exterior one is scarcely 

is particularly suitable for the up-to-date farm. prepared to find this house has such a carefully 
The front porch is a part of the house; the roof runs planned, roomy interior. There are eight large rooms 
over it and is supported at the corner by a massive besides the reception hall. The entrance is a six-panel 
pier. The kitchen, connecting by swinging doors with door of Colonial design, with sidelights. At the right 
the dining room, contains large closets and a china an inter-room opening with paneled door cabinets in- 
closet which can also be opened on the dining room vites into the living room, with its fireplace, bookcase 
side. There is a wash room conveniently located near and window seat. On the other side of the hall French 
the kitchen and entered from the rear. doors lead to the dining room. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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First Floor Plan Second Floor Plan 


Plan No. 649 E. E. Green, Architect 34,886 Cubic Feet 
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Plan No. 650 Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 30,828 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


HEE is a splendidly planned seven-room house 
that is only twenty-five feet two inches wide. 
From either the narrow or the wide side it presents 
an interesting front. A bay like that in the living 
room is a feature of one of the upstairs bedrooms 
also. The dormer provides ventilation from a third 
side in another bedroom. At the right of the vestibule 
is the hall which brings living room, dining room, 
kitchen, main stair and basement stair into inter- 
communication. Construction is frame. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HIS rambling house is typically rural English in 

type and yet is constructed most economically as 
regards space. It should have a slate roof and nut- 
brown half timbers on a background of buff stucco. 
There is a most attractive dining alcove between the 
kitchen and the porch and another tiled porch off 
the dining room proper. The unusually large living 
room has a fireplace of generous proportions. Up- 
stairs are four good sized bedrooms and a tiled bath. 
There is ample closet room on this floor. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 


Plan No. 845 


First Floor Plan 


27,200 Cubic Feet 
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First Floor Plan 


Second Floor Plan 


Plan No. 659 E. E. Green, Architect 30,108 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


bh graceful roof lines and the combination of 
materials make this a very attractive home, and 
the floor plans include many desirable features. There 
is a long living room across the front of the house, 
with a beautiful open stair at one narrow side, and a 
homelike fireplace, flanked by high casements on the 
other. An inter-room opening with bookcases affords 
a vista toward the built-in sideboard in the dining 
room. The den, connected by French doors with the 
dining room, is an attractive feature. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


FOR the construction of this semi-bungalow type of 
seven-room dwelling common brick has been used 
throughout the exterior walls and for porch columns. 
A broad porch extends across the front of the house 
with a small vestibule opening into the living room. 
The living room has a large brick fireplace and a wide 
arched opening into the dining room. The dining 
room is equipped with built-in china closets, and has 
doors into the small rear hall and into the kitchen. 
This small hall provides entrance to two bedrooms. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 


Plan No. 822 


Second Floor Plan 


33,855 Cubic Feet 
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Plan No. 652 


Second Floor Plan 
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First Floor Plan 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 pe dwelling, with first floor of stucco and second 
floor of wide siding, shows an interesting arrange- 
ment of seven rooms. The recessed entrance opens 
into a good-sized hall with an open stair at the rear. 
French doors on each side connect it with dining 
room and living room. The living room has a fire- 
place, and doors on each side of it open onto the brick 
porch. The kitchen is efficiently arranged and a large 
pantry is an added feature. Four large bedrooms are 
well supplied with tray cases and closets. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


HERE is an interesting type of brick dwelling in 
which every effort has been made to develop 
economy of plan. There are but few partitions and all 
rooms are square. On the first floor a large living 
room, lighted on three sides, extends across the entire 
end of the house. There is a central hall and staircase, 
and the balance of the first floor consists of dining 
room and kitchen. On the second floor the plan lends 
itself to a division of four bedrooms of approximately 
equal size, each having a large closet. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Electus D, Litchfield & Rogers, Architects 
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Plan No. 831 
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First Floor Plan 


37,180 Cubic Feet 


(Description of house shown in above plans) 


4 eee attractive eight-room house has exterior walls 
of common brick. The house is entered through an 
interesting Colonial doorway opening into the entrance 
hall, which is 13 x 9 feet. A formal Colonial stair 
leads from this hall, and under the stair is a convenient 
coat closet. The living room extends the width of the 
house and has an open fireplace flanked by windows. 
There is also a door to the living porch. The serving 
pantry is an excellent feature. 


(Description of house shown in plans below) 


Hat is a splendid two-story house, with exterior 
walls of brick, which is very popular in the 
South. The first floor has the splendid feature of a 
bedroom and bath. Entrance from the pergola is into 
a hall, where the stair is located, and containing a coat 
closet. One may also enter directly into the living 
room, which is well lighted on three sides and has an 
open fireplace. On the second floor there are three 
large bedrooms and another bathroom. 


Full directions for obtaining complete working drawings and specifications for these plans will be found on page 281 
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Second Floor Plan 


First Floor Plan 
Plan No. 832 


William Carver, Architect 


32,474 Cubic Feet 
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Plans and Service Approved by the Press 


PRESIDENT HARDING, at the dedication of the 


“Home, Sweet Home” at Washington, stated: 


“The home is at last not merely the center, but 
truly the aim, the object and the purpose of all 
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human organization. We do not seek to improve society 
in order that from better homes we may bring forth better 
servants of the state, more efficient cannon fodder for its 
armed forces; rather we seek to make better homes in 
order that we may avoid the necessity for conflict and 
turmoil in our world. 

“The home is the apex and the aim, the end rather 
than the means of our whole social system. So far as 
this world knows or can vision, there is no attainment 
more desirable than the happy and contented home.” 

The aim of the Home Owners Service Institute, the 
object and purpose of this volume and other books pub- 
lished by the Institute, is to create the desire for and to 
educate the prospective home owner to build better 
homes, where happiness and contentment will reign. The 
Institute is endeavoring to give the widest possible cir- 
culation of its service features so that its aim, object and 
purpose will become even more generally known. 

For more than a year, tens of thousands of persons each 
week have been receiving a Home Owners Service Institute 
architectural plan as a feature on the “Small House Page” 
of the Sunday New York Tribune. During the next year, 
it is anticipated that over a million readers of newspapers 
each week will have presented for their consideration, in 
selecting their new home, the cream of the house plans 
published in this volume, 

That famous newspaper—the New York Tribune, 
founded by Horace Greeley—has found the plan ser- 
vice rendered by the Home Owners Service Institute 
an entirely practical one, appreciated by its readers. 
The Institute has supervised the construction of a 
series of model demonstration homes in and near New 
York for the New York Tribune, built from these 
plans. 

Other newspapers have requested the service. In an 
effort to aid the movement for better homes through- 
out America, the New York Tribune Syndicate has 
secured from the Institute the rights to contract with 
other newspapers throughout the United States and 
Canada to publish this feature educational page for 
the benefit of the prospective home owner. The In- 
stitute will continue to edit the syndicated “Small 
House Page” weekly. 

No similarly edited or distributed page of interest 
to the home builder or buyer exists. There are a few 
syndicated plan services, but that is all. 

Nationally known authorities, organizations and 
the Co-operating Members of the Institute will con- 
tribute the best articles obtainable, many illustrated, 
to aid and advise the prospective home owner. Many 

of the informative articles published in the In- 
stitute “Own Your Home” Service Library—sent 
free with any set of house plans ordered through 
the Home Owners Service Institute—will be re- 
printed through the newspaper syndicate. This 
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family breakfast and dinner and from the group around the 
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is the ‘power-house of the line.’ Anything we can do to 
help our homes we should do.” 

In the Buffalo Commercial appeared the following state- 
ment with reference to the “Home, Sweet Home” model 
demonstration house: 

“The thought behind this home is this: The earning power 
of the average American has increased rapidly in the last 
few years. He and his family are better fed, better clothed, 
and (with the auto and radio and movie) better enter- 
tained. But they are not better housed. 

“The standard of living has increased, but the standard 
‘of housing has not kept pace. He still builds houses 
that have to be constantly renewed. He has not learned 
in housebuilding the lesson of good materials that his 


library of 14 text books (copyrighted by the Insti- 
tute) is the text material for the United Y, M. C. A. 
Schools “Own Your Home” educational course. 

With the support of its Co-operating Members and 
others, the Institute will supervise the building of one 
or more model demonstration houses—similar to the 
New York Tribune demonstration homes that have 
been so beneficial and popular—for educational ex- 
hibition in each city (when and where desired) 
under the auspices of the newspaper publishing the 
syndicated “Small House Page.” 

Of such work Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, says (reprinted from the Tribune 
“Small House Page’) : 

“Articles on improvement in household economy are 
good, but they do not accomplish nearly as much as 
visual demonstrations of those improvements. In the 
better homes work this is actually what is done. 

“For all over the United States committees have ar- 
ranged model houses where the fathers and mothers 
can come and see what may be done. It is in the 
family circle that the individual gets the slant on life 
that lasts. We get our ideals and character from the 


wife learned long ago in the buying of clothes and 
foods. His house, as soon as complete, begins to 
decay and at once takes on a third mortgage of 
replacements, 

“The lesson taught by ‘Home, Sweet Home’ is that 
better buildings mean better materials. The women 
of America deserve the best and at the same time 

the most economical construction to house that 

most vital element in future Americanism, the 
home.” 

Of the man’s part in the building of a home— 
again in reference to the “Home, Sweet Home” 
dedication —the Napa Register (California) 
published the following editorially: 

“All that the normal man does in the strug- 
gle for life is really that he may have a happy 
home, where he can rear a family, give them 
such advantages as his means can afford, 

and start them in their own lives with such 

aid as will best help them. The crowning 
joy of the typical man is in the home, to 
which he can repair when his day’s work is done. 

“But whatever the joy which the man gets from a 
happy home, it pales into insignificance when com- 
pared with the radiance which it brings to the soul of 
the gracious personage who, by her own competence, 
her own self-sacrifice, and out of the depths of such 
love as is beyond the comprehension of any man, makes 
the home what it is, and where she reigns supreme. 

“No other ideal has the beauty of the ideal home. 
No other purpose can be nobler than increasing their 
number and their comfort. No other theme could be 
more inspiring.” 

Dr, Charles Fleischer, writing for the New York 
American, said, regarding the model demonstration 
house campaign: 

“It would be beautiful if the nation could freely 
avail itself of the labors of the Home Owners Service 
Institute, that built the model Washington home in 
five weeks. But nowhere need you be homeless, if you 
really want a home—and have a heart.” 

A number of national magazines also are using the 
service of the Home Owners Service Institute. Thus 
this co-operative effort is going forward to aid these 
forces endeavoring to elevate the standards of small 
house construction, to the end that better homes will 
be built today and in the days to come. 
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A practical manual of instruction for the prospective homebuilder which explains in detail 


the correct methods of analyzing sketch plans; 


obtaining working drawings and Specifications ; 


estimating costs and completing all arrangements for the actual construction of the dwelling. 


4] NE of the most practical 
| forms of service which can 
ever be made available to 
the prospective builder of a 
moderate cost home is the provision 
at low cost of dependable plans and 
specifications complete and practical 
for actual construction. 

During the past few years 
perative public demand for“® 
house plans has been shown by /the 
fact that over one million pl 
books of various types have been 
marketed to those who have wished 
to obtain definite ideas and sugges- 
tions when studying the problem of 
moderate cost homebuilding. 

In the majority of instances the 
information which has been made 
available in book form has been in- 
complete from a service viewpoint. 
Often only sketch plans were presented, without mak- 
ing available the necessary working drawings and 
specifications, The majority of plans presented have 
been impractical from the viewpoint of utility and 
economy of construction. Few attempts have been 
made to thoroughly explain the use of such plans, the 
range of selection has been limited and advice on the 
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house is the result of careful 
luding good working drawings, 
fications such as those furnished 
in this book, In the box 
perspective and above 


prepar tion; 
details and spe 
for any plan y 
at the left is sho’ 
the finished reality. 
in the accompanying ar y 
homebuilder to obtain a similar result from 
plans shown in this volume. 


omy. These plans have been selected as 
from various sources. 


many problems of homebuilding 
has been general rather than 
specific. 

It has been with a realization 
of these conditions that after 
many months of careful study 
this first volume of the Books of 
a Thousand Homes, with the 
parallel advisory service of The 
me Owners Service Institute, is 
ed as the most practical 
éver developed to meet 
the homebuilding 


been made to 
t volume of 
tag plans not 
only the widest péssible range 
for selection but to make certain 
that every plan shou eet the 
test of actual construc 


A large propo 
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them are presented for the first time as original work 
of well known architects who have co-operated in 
creating this practical service. Others have been 
selected from prize winning groups of architectural 
competitions held within the past few years under 
the direction of building material manufacturers and 
their associations. 

Each plan in this book is completely presented 
and offers not only a suggestion but a practical 
means of providing for actual construction because 
for each plan there is immediately available at low 
cost complete working drawings, details and specifi- 
cations together with full advisory service as ex- 
plained in later paragraphs. 

Following will be found a complete description 
of the proper use of this plan book and the service 
which is made available to provide all necessary data 
and information in a true service from plan book to 
the finished home. 


The Practical Use of This Plan Book 


The first step is to select from this wide range of 
plans one which approximately meets the require- 
ments of the homebuilder. With each plan the num- 
ber of cubic feet contained in the house is clearly 
stated and costs can be estimated as explained later. 
After floor plans and perspective have been clearly 
visualized and cost determined approximately, com- 
plete working drawings, details and specifications can 
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be ordered for a modest fee from the Home Owners 
Service Institute. 

It is important to realize that this service is made 
complete by the additional feature of a one-year 
membership in the Institute which is included with 
each set of working drawings. Under this member- 
ship the homebuilder is entitled to receive the 14 
books of practical information and instruction de- 
scribed herewith—the “Own Your Home” Service Li- 
brary—and full consulting service of a group of ex- 
perts who during the year will answer any question 
pertaining to homebuilding methods, material and 
equipment. 


Visualizing Houses From Floor Plans 


The first essential in a careful study of the plans 
presented in this book is that the homebuilder shall 
be able thoroughly to visualize the suggested struc- 
ture. For the exterior this is not difficult because the 
photograph or perspective drawing accompanying the 
plans indicates to the eye all that is necessary, ex- 
cept texture and color of materials used. Imagina- 
tion will supply these, or actual desired color may be 
applied with crayon to be certain of the actual effect. 

Visualizing interiors is more difficult and can be 
most easily accomplished by laying out the room 
size in some clear space and then building up an eye 
picture of each wall. Floor plans indicate types 
and sizes of windows and doors, size and _ loca- 
tion of fireplaces and built-in features, and serve 
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DETAILED FLOOR PLANS AS PROVIDED IN WORKING DRAWINGS 


to indicate vistas through door and window openings. value of the house; and second, visualization of 
The actual finish of woodwork, walls and floors is exterior to fit properly in the surroundings of the 


left to the selection of the owner and can be added 


to the visual picture devel- 
oped by this study of major 
factors in the plan. 

Thus the exterior and 
room by room the house 
can be carefully built up in 
the mind until a real pic- 
ture presents itself. 

Careful attention should 
be given to room sizes in 
order that there be no 
disappointment when the 
house is actually built. It 
is not sufficient to have 
a general impression of 
dimensions. Room sizes 
and furniture arrangement 
should be carefully com- 
pared with existing rooms. 
The effects of lighting, 
daylight and artificial, 
should receive serious 
thought. 

In visualizing a house 
from plans two other fac- 
tors should receive con- 
sideration: first, con- 
venience of room and ser- 
vice arrangements to suit 
your method of living but 
introducing no freakish ar- 
rangement which would 
adversely affect the sales 


How cubic footage should be estimated 


In. order to pro- 
vide additional 
service, the cubic 
footage of each 
house in this bock is 
shown with the plan— 


but if you wish to esti- 
mate other plans, here 
is the method: 


(1) Determine the area by 
muttiplying over-all dimen- 
sions of house, 36'x25'= 
900 sq. ft. area. 


(2) Multiply by full height 
from cellar bottom to top 
of wall plus 14 height of 
roof-peak above top of 
wall (roof-plate) 7'6' sige 
+9'+1'+8'6"+3'6"=30'6 
900 x 3014—27,450 cu, ft. 

(3) Add for 
porches 14 
of cubical 
contents — 
7x 14=98 
Pi en eee 
het. 8 ft.= 
784 x Y= 

Total cubic 
footage 


If house has wings. estimate separately as above 


building site which you have selected. 


Estimating Costs by 
Cubic Footage 


With a complete under- 
standing of the cubic 
method of cost estimating, 
together with some local 
information which is not 
dificult to obtain if you 
know what to ask for, 
it is quite possible to 
make a reasonably close 
estimate of the probable 
cost of any given house 
built on the site which you 
have, selected. 

Each plan presented in 
this book carries with it a 
figure indicating the num- 
ber of cubic feet. This 
has been worked out as a 
direct service for the con- 
venience of the home- 
builder. In order that 
the method of estimating 
cubic footage may be un- 
derstood, however, there 
will be found at the bot- 
tom of this page a graphic 
description showing a typ- 
ical calculation of this 
nature. 

It must be understood 
that cubic foot costs vary 
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considerably with the materials of construction which 
are employed and with the general quality of fix- 
tures and installations. In any locality the approxi- 
mate cubic foot cost of any type of house may be 
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PORCH AND ENTRANCE DOOR DETAILS 


obtained from a local building contractor, architect 
or from owners who have recently had houses con- 
structed. 

All small houses fall into general classifications 
of which those more often used are: frame finished 
in shingle or wide siding; stucco on frame, brick or 
hollow tile; hollow and solid brick walls finished 
in common or face brick; brick veneer and similar 
general divisions. Stucco is also applied on various 
patented bases. 

The house in which you are interested will fall in 
one of these classes. After determining this, make 
inquiry locally as to costs of this particular class of 
construction. You may learn, for instance, that the 
cubic foot cost of shingle finished frame construction 


How to Obtain Complete Working Drawings and 
Specifications for Any Plan Shown in This Book 


Send your order to Plan Department, House Owners Service Institute. The 
price of complete working drawings, details and specifications ready to build 
any house in this book is $25. This price includes a one year membership 


: : : bear 
in the Institute with full advisory service. Plans and service are described 


in the accompanying article. 


Total Cost, $25.00 


HOME OWNERS SERVICE INSTITUTE 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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is running approximately forty-seven cents (47c) per 
cubic foot in your vicinity. The house which you 
have selected from the plan book may contain 17,200 
cubic feet. Multiply these and you have a base cost 
of $8,084. If your plumbing, lighting fixtures, hard- 
ware or other materials and equipment are to be bet- 
ter than the average, add three or four hundred dol- 
lars and know that your house will cost from $8,400 
to $8,600. 

Similarly, for each class of construction, you may 
obtain the local indication of cost and work out a 
conservative figure by adding a reasonable cost for 
special features. It must be realized that building 
costs vary greatly in different localities and sections 
of the country. This is why cost quotations are left 
out of this book and it is important to obtain local 
figures. 


Making Simple Changes in Plans and 
Specifications 


While the range of plan selection offered in this 
book is five times as wide as in any ever before pre- 
sented to the public it will be quite true that after 
an individual plan has been selected the owner will 
in many instances desire to make certain changes in 
the plans and specifications. Usually these will be 
but minor changes. The working drawings and speci- 
fications received from the Home Owners Service 
Institute are definite in every detail. Every item of 
the construction is specifically described in plan and 
description. 

Where it is found desirable to make changes in 
the plan, such as adding a sun porch, widening a 
room or similar revision, it will be found that a 
local architect or the building contractor can do this 
by changing the section of the plan in question. This 
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change can be drawn out to the same scale and 
pasted over the affected part. 

If more detailed changes are required it is best 
to take the plan to a local architect who will do 
this work at reasonable cost and may also be em- 
ployed to inspect and supervise the construction work 
for the benefit and protection of the owner if desired. 
This can be arranged on a basis of reasonable charge 
per day or per visit to the job and constitutes an 
admirable safeguard for the owner. Such work is 
termed “architectural supervision.” 

Changes in specifications may be made by substi- 
tuting desired materials and equipment. Details of 
specifications may be found in descriptive literature 
issued by manufacturers or will be supplied by the 
building contractor or consulting architect. Com- 
mencing on Page 289 there will be found a section 
devoted to a careful description of basic building 
materials and equipment and their proper use. This 
information will be found valuable if changes in speci- 
fications are desired. The specifications for each plan 
ordered from the Home Owners Service Institute are 
accompanied by a special book of “Supplementary 
Specifications” covering various materials and equip- 
ment which the owner may find desirable for sub- 
stitution. 

In making changes in the plan it is important to 
remember that the architectural effect must be re- 
tained and if room sizes are increased it may be nec- 
essary to relocate exterior openings, such as windows. 


Electric light—ceiling fixture 
Electric light—wall bracket 


Combination gas and electric light 
Electric base plug 

Electric floor. plug 

Switch 

Symbol repeated for two switches 


3-way switch—used for hall lights with 
one switch Ist floor and 2nd floor 
Toilet 
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Pedestal basin, medicine closet in wall 
Wall-hung basin 

Built-in bath tub 

Cj Old style tub on legs 


ee o: Laundry tubs 
Kitchen sink 
Drainboard 


Dresser 
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Radiator 

Hot air floor register 

Hot air wall register 

Steam boiler, hot water boiler or hot 
air furnace 

Storage tank for hot water 

Gas water heater 


Round and square ‘ 
Hose faucet outside of cellar wall with 
inside shut-off 


Fire place 
Ash dump in back of hearth 
Flue shown with tile flue lining 


How Building Contractor and Material Dealer 


Will Help You 


Several references have already been made to the 
possibility of obtaining information and co-operation 
from the contractor and material dealer. These men 
above all others are closely in touch with actual local 
building conditions, and, moreover, have a definite in- 


G 
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DETAIL OF FIREPLACE 


terest in co-operating with homebuilders who are 
prospective clients. 

From these sources information may be obtained 
as to prevailing building costs and material prices. 


Frame wall section on plan 
Concrete foundation wall 
Brick wall 


Hollow tile wall 

Showing shingles or siding on eleva- 
tion drawings 

Stucco surface on elevation drawings 

Brick on elevation drawings 

Frame double-hung window on floor 
plan 

Casement window on floor plan 


Cellar window 


Double-hung window in brick wall 

Arch or trimmed opening on floor 
plan 

Door showing direction and room in 
which it swings 

Dimension line taken from framing 

Size, spacing and direction of floor 
beams 

Double-hung window on. elevation 
drawing 


Casement window on elevation draw- 
ing 


Cellar window with area wall below 
ground level 


Stairs—showing steps, hand rail and 
newel post 


Iron lally column, footing and girder 
on cellar plan 

Hatch to attic when attic stairs are 
omitted 

Square and round porch columns 

Refrigerator drain 
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They are conversant with the qualifications of various 
building materials and can make valuable sugges- 
tions for substitution demanded by economy or short- 
age. Be sure that you select individuals of proven 
reliability and known for good service. 


Obtaining Working Drawings and 
Specifications 


After a plan has been finally selected from this 
book the complete working drawings, details, specifi- 
cations and membership advisory service and litera- 
ture may be obtained for the nominal sum of $25. 
An order should be sent to the Home Owners Ser- 
vice Institute, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
describing the plan by the Plan Number shown with 
each plan in the book. 

By return mail you will receive your membership 
certificate and the complete service literature—the 
“Own Your Home” Service Library—followed within 
one or two days by the four documents comprising 
each set of plans: 

(1) Working drawings and details (5 to 12 blueprint 
sheets), (2) “Architect’s Specifications,” typewritten and 
bound for practical use, (3) “Supplementary Specifications,” 
printed and bound information regarding various materials 
and equipment for better home construction, and (4) a 
“Sample Building Contract,” the basic form for contract 
between owner and builder. 

Duplicate sets of any one plan purchased by an individual 
can be obtained at $5 per set, which merely pays the cost 
of production, handling and mailing. Original sets on linen, 
if required, are $27.50 for the first set, and $7.50 for duplicate 
sets. 

The only exception to this price is on the duplicate plans 
of R. C. Hunter & Bro., for which there is a charge of $10.00 
a set. 

Money order or check may be enclosed with order, or pay- 
ment can be made to postman on delivery at your door. 


After this complete service has been received you 
are ready to take estimates on the construction of 
your house; you have advisory information covering 
practically every question which may arise; and you 
are entitled to the consulting service of the Institute 
for a period of one year to answer any specific ques- 
tion which you may care to ask. 


How to Read Plans 


Years ago a dwelling or building was designed in 
perspective by the architect and simple floor plans 
and measurements were drawn. The actual work was 
immediately undertaken in the field with the architect 
as the master builder directing a group of major and 
minor craftsmen, Gradually, however, the institution 
of working drawings and specifications developed 
until now every detail of measurement and material 
is carefully indicated in the working drawings and 
specifications. Sample sheets of the working draw- 
ings are shown on preceding pages. In designing a 
house the architect occasionally wishes to use a spe- 
cially designed door, fireplace, moulding or built-in 
feature. The working drawings for these are often 
provided in more specific form on a larger scale and 
are known as “details.” Illustrations of typical de- 
tails which accompany working drawings for these 
houses will be found on the preceding pages. 

After you have obtained working drawings and spec- 
ifications you will undoubtedly wish to make a de- 
tailed analysis of them in order to determine exactly 
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what is called for and to make any changes which 
you may deem desirable. ; 

In the illustration will be found a tabulation of 
the more important symbols used in making work- 
ing drawings. This will help you to interpret ex- 
actly what the architect has indicated in designing 
the house, In the Service Library which you receive 
as a member of the Home Owners Service Institute 
(which accompanies the working drawings) you will 
find a chapter on plan reading which will aid mate- 
rially in your interpretation of the working drawings. 

You will note that the exact types of windows, 
doors and all architectural details are clearly indi- 
cated so that you can easily visualize the result of 
construction. All dimensions are clearly given, in- 
cluding wall and partition thickness, room sizes and 
similar data. The actual construction, of every part 
of the house is indicated. All installations of plumb- 
ing, heating and electric wiring are shown on the 
plans and carefully described in the specifications. 

In general, insistence should be placed on specific 
carrying out of all requirements indicated by the 
working drawings and specifications. Occasionally, 
as a matter of expediency or economy, the contractor 
or sub-contractor will wish to deviate from these re- 
quirements. Judgment in this matter is largely a mat- 
ter of common sense, If the explanation is clear and 
reasonable the owner can recognize it as such and 
agree accordingly. 

Certain important information depends upon the 
character of the building site and cannot be included 
in the working drawings but must be determined by 
the owner. This is the establishment of grades and 
height of the first floor of the house. 

The contractor is usually called upon to carry out 
the rough and finished grading of the site. The fin- 
ished grade lines must be established; and before ex- 
cavation for cellar is commenced and footings placed, 
it must be determined just how high the first floor is 
to be above the finished grade or ground level. 

This is a very important question and has a strong 
bearing on the architectural effect of the finished 
house. If it is placed too high or too low the ap- 
pearance may be much less attractive. The advice 
of an architect is important in this matter or the 
homebuilder must consider it carefully in accordance 
with the type of design and character of surrounding 
land and make the decision himself. 


Materials and Equipment 


A general discussion of materials and equipment 
used in homebuilding will be found in the next sec- 
tion of this book and more extensively in various 
sections of the “Own Your Home” Service Library 
wee accompany working drawings and_specifica- 

There are certain fundamental considerations to 
which the homebuilder should give serious thought 
in making his selections. There are many grades of 
building materials on the market, some cheap and 
some comparatively high in cost. It is well to re- 
member that such materials and equipment will give 
satisfaction almost in direct ratio to cost. 

In considering the first cost of the house the fun- 
damental idea should be to limit the size of the house 
rather than its quality. Value should be built in 
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Certificate of Membership 


Home Oumers’ Service Institute 
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jrolled as an active and participating member in Rowe Ooners’ 
Justitute, Incorporated, for one yeat from date, including free consultation and advice, by 
pondence, on all problems of home planning, financing, construction or purchase met with by 
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HEATING WITH COMFORT 
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One Year Membership 


“. HOME OWNERS 


SELECTION OF BUILDING 


= || Service Institute, Inc. 


with complete advisory service as 
described in accompanying pages 


“Own Your Home’ Service Library 


14 Instruction Books 


as illustrated—over 300 pages of valuable 
advice and practical information 
for homebuilders. 
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when the house is constructed. If cheap materials 
and equipment are employed it is certain that the 
increased cost of maintenance and replacement within 
a very few years will bring the total cost much 
higher than to have built well originally. If the 
house has been cheaply built it will not maintain 
its intrinsic realty valuation. It cannot well com- 
pete with better built houses when offered for sale. 

Considering ‘homebuilding expenditure in the light 
of an investment, the best form of insurance for pro- 
tection of the principal is the use of good mate- 
rials, equipment and workmanship. Cheapness may 
be false economy in all things, but certainly it is 
an invitation to disaster and disappointment in home- 


building. 
Interpretation of Specifications 


The descriptive word “interpretation” is used ad- 
visedly above because it is customary for the home- 
builder to feel that specifications are not understand- 
able. While it is true that a certain degree of tech- 
nicality must invade specific descriptive matter of 
this nature, it is equally true that with careful read- 
ing specifications will, for the most part, be found 
simple and understandable. 

The ‘“Architect’s” Specifications which accompany 
these working drawings are in two divisions, the first 
being known as “General Conditions.” As the title 
implies, these are the conditions under which the con- 
tractor undertakes the work and serves to fix equally 
his responsibility to the owner and the owner’s re- 
sponsibility to him. 

The second division of the document, the actual 
specifications, is simply a detailed description of the 
materials, equipment and workmanship on the entire 
job. The various divisions of this section cover ex- 
cavation, grading, etc.; masonry work including 
foundations, footings, piers, walls, chimneys, fireplaces 
and other stone, brick, concrete, tile and cement 
work. Sizes and quality of materials are definitely 
fixed. The carpentry division covers sizes, quality 
and workmanship on all lumber, trim and millwork 
in the house. Similar divisions are arranged for metal 
work, painting, plumbing, heating and electrical work. 

It is customary to make specific cash allowances 
for such items which are left to the final selection of 
the owner, such as electrical fixtures, finish hard- 
ware and sometimes plumbing fixtures. Specifications 
must clearly indicate such allowances. 

It is highly important that the owner should under- 
stand clearly all facts indicated in specifications, be- 
cause these become an integral part of the building 
contract and as such are clearly open to question 
and misunderstanding when ultimate disputes arise 
between the owner and the contractor. When the con- 
tract is drawn up it is important that each sheet 
of the working drawings and each page of the speci- 
fications shall be separately initialed by both con- 
tractor and owner as specific evidence of mutual 
understanding of all facts and conditions indicated. 

There are certain elements of the specifications 
which the homeowner cannot be expected to under- 
stand or appreciate. These are particularly the di- 
mensions of framing lumber and other definitely tech- 
nical items. The important elements from his view- 
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point of the descriptions and indicated quality of ma 
terials and workmanship, the specific understanding 
of the type of equipment which he is to receive, the 
number and kind of paint coats, the understanding 
as to extra costs and similar definite items involving 
quality and good structural practice. 

Impatience should never prevent the careful anal- 
ysis of working drawings and specifications. The 
owner will find that time spent in this manner 
before the contract is signed will save money and 
misunderstanding at a later date. 


One Year Advisory Service 


It has already been noted that with each set of 
working drawings and specifications the purchaser be- 
comes a member of the Home Owners Service Insti- 
tute with full privilege. This organization has been 
developed by a group of experts in the building field 
to render a constructive advisory service to those in- 
terested in the building of moderate cost homes. 
Each member receives the following service: (a) The 
fourteen books of instruction—the “Own Your Home” 
Service Library—as described and listed on the pre- 
ceding page; (b) The privilege, planning, construc- 
tion, furnishing and land improvements for the home 
(with engraved membership certificate) . 

The consulting staff of the Institute is composed 
of leading experts in the various fields indicated. 
Architects, engineers, interior decorators, landscape 
architects and officials of loaning institutions co-oper- 
ate to render this a practical service to provide spe- 
cific information in answer to the question of mem- 
bers. This organization is not new but has been 
active in the homebuilding field for several years. 

Under the direction of the Home Owners Service 
Institute the homebuilders’ extension courses of the 
Y. M. C. A. have been developed. Similarly the 
Homebuilding Page of the New York Tribune and 
its syndicated service to newspapers throughout the 
country is edited through the Institute staff. These 
are but indications of the dependability of the- or- 
ganization and the value and sincerity of the advisory 
service which accompanies all working drawings and 
specifications issued from the Institute’s Plan Depart- 
ment. 

A service so complete as this, which carries through 
from plan book to finished home at the low cost of 
$25 has never before been offered to the homebuild- 
ing public and can now be offered only through the 
general support of leading manufacturers of build- 
ing materials and their association, through the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of broad-minded architects in 
assisting to develop the plan service, and through 
official recognition and encouragement of many ser- 
vice organizations. 

The result of this development is the unusually 
complete advisory service which can now be offered 
with all plans provided by the Institute. 

If architects could afford to work in the moderate 
cost home field for little or nothing; if the prospec- 
tive owner of a house ranging in cost from $6,000 
to $15,000 could afford to spend hundreds of dollars 
for the valuable services of the architect—then in- 
deed there would be no reason for the existence of the 
Home Owners Service Institute, and it would not exist. 
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The fact is that the moderate cost homebuilding 
field needs good architecture, for which it cannot af. 
ford to pay full value. It needs dependable advice 
toward the selection and use of good building mate- 
rials and equipment, It needs legal advice, financ- 
ing advice, in fact, as much building knowledge as 
may be required in fields of larger construction. For 
all this service the average moderate cost homebuilder 
cannot be called upon to bear the full expense if 
_ such expert advice were called upon, at regular fees, 
for counsel in regard to his individual project. A 
cooperative institution such as the Institute is the 
only logical form of service which can meet this eco- 
nomic demand. 

The service which is offered through the Books of 


a Thousand Homes and membership in the Home 
Owners Service Institute is complete, dependable and 
serious of purpose. There is no phase of planning 
or construction in the homebuilding field which is 
not covered in some manner by this service. 

Most of the mistakes and disappointments which 
have been the lot of homebuilders are due prima- 
rily to lack of proper preparedness, and carelessness 
in making business arrangements relative to financ- 
ing and contracts. The elements of false economy 
should be definitely eliminated. No longer are there 
reasons why the small homes of this country should 
be lacking in attractiveness which is the result of 
architectural merit, nor should they lack any reason- 
able comfort and utility features. 


Brief Business Facts for Homebuilders 


OLLOWING are a few facts and conditions which should 

receive consideration as practical business factors in rela- 

tion to any homebuilding project. This brief discussion 
may present ideas of value to the homebuilder. 

It is a generally established rule that the balanced relation- 
ship in the valuation of house and lot is one to five. That 
is, land cost should not exceed 20% of the cost of the house 
built thereon. Any excess cost is a luxury deliberately pur- 
chased for the enjoyment of a larger plot or as a premium 
for location in a highly developed residential district where 
land costs are unusually high. Remember this rule when you 
buy or build and that land improvements should be included 
in its cost. 


Architectural Service An interesting feature of the 
at Fractional Cost complete plan service and ad- 

visory service offered through the 
Books of a Thousand Homes is that this complete schedule 
purchased for $25 would cost several hundred dollars as an 
individual architectural fee. 

It is not the purpose of this book and service to displace 
the architect, but to make available an improved plan service 
in a field where normally the owner cannot afford to increase 
his investment by the direct payment of a large fee. Archi- 
tects recognize this condition as evidenced by the co-operation 
of a number of leaders in the field in the preparation of 
this book. 

Because of improper planning many of the small houses 
built during past years are unattractive and impractical. 
The availability of a service of this nature is a direct con- 
tribution toward the improvement of American housing con- 
ditions and as such is offered to the individual homebuilder. 
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How to Obtain Complete Plans and Specifications 


FOR ANY HOUSE SHOWN IN THIS BOOK 


Complete working drawings, details and specifications ready to build any house shown in this 
book may be obtained for $25. This price also includes membership in the Home Owners Ser- 
vice Institute with full advisory service as described on preceding pages. 


Send check or money order with your order or you may pay the postman when he makes 


HOME OWNERS SERVICE INSTITUTE 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


SANNA 


This definite saving without sacrifice of good planning adds 
considerably to the investment and sales value of any house. 


Making Building 


In arranging your contracts with 
Contracts 


builders and sub-contractors do 
not be misled by low bids. 
Sometimes the highest bidder is cheapest. Select a contractor 
on a basis of his reputation and experience in the field. Ask 
some one for whom he has built as to the advisability of 
placing a contract with him. Be sure that working drawings 
and specifications are made a definite part of the contract 
and all pages and drawings initialed by each party. Arrange 
to pay at definite periods during the progress of the work 
and when payments are due make them promptly. Do not 
order any extra work or changes verbally. If you really 
want them, get estimates and order in writing. Keep a 
careful account of all such orders and all payments. Keep 
a diary of progress according to your own inspections. 


Estimating Annual Cost 


Avoid the misleading idea that 
of Home-Owning 


once you own a home you do 
not pay rent. You do, in 
amended form, which might be termed the “owner’s rental.” 
This consists of interest, taxes, repairs and other maintenance 
costs. Estimate these before you build and make certain 
that you are not undertaking too great a load in comparison 
to your income. 

Home-owning is a wise investment and pays dividends in 
several attractive forms, but business consideration should be 
given to the form and amount of this investment just as 
carefully as though you were buying stocks or bonds. This 
can be made a sound or a foolish investment in accordance 
with the amount of good judgment employed. 
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The Necessity for Knowing What Kind of House You Really 
Get for Your Money 
It is possible, now, to know every material built into the house—and how each was used. Only 


by study of methods and materials can the layman builder protect himself 
against an inferior dwelling. 


ANY an inexperienced and incautious home- 

seeker has paid good money for a house which 
will have to be virtually rebuilt in ten or twelve 
years. Meanwhile, the house will be difficult and ex- 
pensive to heat, will cost too much for repairs, and 
will rapidly lose its resale value. 

No one would buy such a house if he first dis- 
covered the facts about it. If he knew that there was 
no foundation footings under its walls, he would know 
that the house would settle, the plaster crack, the in- 
terior woodwork pull apart. If he knew that the 
house was not properly insulated, he would know 
that it would be cold in winter and hot in summer. 
If he knew that the framework was too lightly built, 
of too light lumber, he would know that the house 
could not possibly be long-lived. 

But how could the average home buyer discover 
these facts—and others like them—about any house? 
Even an expert could not tell all about a house— 
often it was built and most of its materials and work- 
manship covered up. 

The simple truth is that the average man and 
woman could not tell whether a house was well and 
honestly built or not. So they bought a house that 
looked well—that had an attractive plan and attractive 
surface features inside and out. 


' New Plan Helps the Good Builder 


The public inability to tell good from bad played 
into the hands of the builder who had more greed than 


conscience. He became an expert in building houses: 


that looked fine and were not. 

Meanwhile the honest builder and realtor suffered. 
They could not meet the prices of the less conscien- 
tious, and they could not prove their houses worth 
more than those the “Jerry Builder” built to look the 
same. 

A new plan, however, is changing this situation. 
Now anyone can get all the facts about all the ma- 
terials, equipment and workmanship used in building 
any house. 

A document called the “Home Owners’ Safeguard 
Policy” has been made available to all who build or 
buy homes. 

This document is a large sheet of paper which folds 
to convenient pocket size, resembling an insurance 
policy in appearance. In it is a printed from upon 
which the builder records, definitely and in detail, 
every item of material, equipment and workmanship 
used in building any house. He then signs this rec- 
ord and swears to it before a Notary. 

Each sub-contractor signs also, opposite the record 
of that part of the work for which he is responsible. 
This gives him permanent identity and responsibility, 
and encourages him to take pride in work well done. 


Makes Quality Products an Aid in Selling Houses 


This “Construction Chart” page also contains a 
column in which the “brand names” of all materials 
and equipment built into the house are recorded. When 
filled in, this column is a complete roll-call of the 
manufacturers who made everything which went into 
the house. 

If this column is full of the names of products and 
manufacturers known to be reliable; with an estab- 
lished reputation for quality and integrity, it is the 
best possible evidence that the house is well built. 
The shoddy builder uses cheap, unknown brands—in 
his endless effort to cut the cost regardless of the 
consequences. 

The good builder, however, wants to use the best 
obtainable materials and equipment in every part of 
the house. He is building a reputation as well as 
houses. The Safeguard Policy helps him to prove the 
quality of his houses and of the products he used 
in building them. 


Safeguard Building or Buying a Home 


A sworn record of materials and workmanship is 
useful not only to the builder and buyer of a house. 
It is equally valuable to those who loan the money for 
the construction of the house. 

Such a record enables the lender to know whether 
the house is well built, enduring—a sound basis for 
the loan. Sad experiences have proved to bankers, 
mortgage companies, and loan associations the need 
for more facts about the houses they lend their money 
on. 
The home builder, therefore, finds that he can get a 
better loan, more easily, when he furnishes a Safe- 
guard Policy record. 

Anyone can use a Safeguard Policy, and readily 
understand the facts the builder records on its Con- 
struction Chart. For the policy itself also contains a 
clean, complete and compact digest of the facts every 
homeseeker ought to know. It tells what to look for 
when inspecting a house. It gives in boiled-down, 
readily grasped form—information which could other- 
wise be obtained only by search in many technical 
books on building. From roof to cellar, it tells what 
a well built house is, and how to recognize it when 
you see it. 

Anyone who is planning to build or buy a house for 
his own use, or who is a professional builder, will do 
well to discover how a Safeguard Policy can aid him. 
A copy of the Policy can be obtained from the Home 
Owners’ Service Institute, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, for the standard price of one dollar. 

Undoubtedly, at no very distant date, it will be diffi- 
cult to sell a house without a sworn record of mate- 
rials and workmanship. It would seem wise to obtain 


that record now, so that it will be available when the 
time for resale comes. 
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Better Homes 


An Editorial Reprinted from “Tue De.ineator” Magazine of July, 1923 


Home Sweet Home Demonstration Houser 


ae ~ Better Homes in America Campaign June 4-10, 1923 
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of the co-operation of 
Associations, Manufactur- 
ers and Dealers that made 
possible the “Home, Sweet 
Home” permanent demon- 
stration model house at 
Washington, D. C., this 
card having been framed 
and hung in the entrance. 
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NOTE —As Secretary of 

the National Advisory 
Council, Better Homes in 
America campaign, Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney 
(also Editor of “The De- 
lineator’’) has been the guid- 
ing spirit and actual active 


MERICA is a home-loving nation. The second 
year of the Better Homes in America Campaign 
gives proof of this. Two years ago the movement was 
only a dream in the minds of a few far-seeing, public- 
spirited men and women. A year and a half ago 
Tue DeELINEATOR crystallized the thought into action. 
We helped to organize the first Better Homes program 
as a noncommercial, educational movement. 

In this second year of the campaign the scope of 
the work has broadened. Model small homes have 
been furnished, organized, equipped and budgeted. 
Millions of Americans have had an opportunity to 
visit these living examples of what an American home 
should be. In some cities these houses will be main- 
tained permanently as demonstration homes for the 
teaching of home-making. 

A national demonstration home was built in Wash- 
ington for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This house is a modernized version of John Howard 
Payne’s birthplace at Easthampton, Long Island, 


organizer of the two Better 
Homes Week demonstrations 
observed nationally October 
9 to 14, 1922, and June 4 to 
SOP 1923. 


around which he wrote his immortal song, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Donn Barber, one of the foremost 
architects of America, made the plans for this demon- 
stration house. Manufacturing associations contributed 
the material and labor, and the house was built by 
the Home Owners Service Institute in five weeks. 

Experts who are supporting the Better Homes move: 
ment are studying all the problems of the home-maker 
—zoning, budgeting and building, as well as the cul- 
tural and spiritual interests of the home. 

All great and fine things have their beginnings in 
thought, Every great movement, every work of art, 
every scientific discovery and industrial development 
lives first in the dream of some man or woman. 
Those elements in us which science can neither weigh 
nor measure nor analyze—the mind and the soul— 
are the forces behind every forward step civilization 
takes. So it has been in the movement for Better 
Homes in America.—Mrs. WILt1AM Brown MELONEY, 
Editor, 
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Homebuilders Exhibits in New York 


In Co-operation with the Home Owners’ Service Institute 


| Bee eee there is no better way for prospective 
homebuilders to actually visualize the products 
which they will use in the construction of their houses 
than by demonstration. The many demonstration 
“model” homes opened to the public under the 
supervision of the Home Own- 
ers’ Service Institute, and other 
organizations, are most valuable 
in educating thousands of pros- 
pective home owners as to the 
most practical and up-to-the- 
minute methods of construction 
at low cost using best grade 
material and equipment. 

The Homebuilders Exhibits, 
Inc., in co-operation with the 
Home Owners’ Service Institute, 
has opened a most interesting 
display and exhibition of such 
building materials and house- 
hold equipment on the ground 
floor of the new eighteen-story 
Railroad Co-operative Building 
and Loan Association’s build- 
ing at 44th Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, 
within a stone’s throw of Forty- 
Second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, opposite the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, and one block 
from the Grand Central Palace. 
Here also is located the head- 
quarters office of Home Own- 
ers’ Service Institute. 


Educational Exhibit for 
Prospective Homeowners 


Association's 
Avenue. 


new 


Being planned primarily for 
the inspiration, information 
and guidance of homebuilders of moderate means— 
planning a $4,000 cottage or a $30,000 house—its 
standard of selectivity in exhibits has been kept high. 

It is for basically educational reasons, and in full 
accord with the standards of architecture and construc- 
tion of the “Better Homes in America” movement, that 
the exhibits, individually and collectively, are so care- 
fully selected and studied in their physical arrange- 
ment and presentation for the edification of the pros- 


pective home builder. 


Wig 


the use of different materials for the exterior construction of homes. 


The Railroad Co-operative Building and Loan 
Building at 441 Lexington 
The Homebuilders’ Exhibits’ display 
rooms are on the ground floor and the Home 
Owners’ Service Institute offices on the eighteenth. 
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Drawing of a section of the facade in the Homebuilder Exhibits, by Edgar and Verna Cook Salomonsky 


The general arrangement of the exhibit (illustra- 
tion of the facade is shown at the bottom of this 
page) is a series of complete rooms whose exteriors 
are constructed of the different types of materials 
to be found in American homes today. Each room 
is furnished and equipped 
throughout. The prospective 
homebuilder may now attend 
this exhibit—there is no ad- 
mission charge — and be con- 
ducted through its various 
rooms by a trained attendant 
who will explain in detail the 
application and merits of all 
the exhibitors’ materials. 


Interesting Exhibit of 
Labor-Saving Devices 


Another interesting feature 
in connection with this practi- 
cal demonstration of building 
materials are the two efficiency 
kitchens equipped and man- 
aged under the direction of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
and the New York Herald 
Tribune Institute. There is also 
a practical demonstration laun- 
dry, fully equipped. This 
feature of the exhibit should be 
particularly interesting from an 
educational standpoint to house- 
wives who may visit them for 
the purpose of gathering in- 
formation on new labor-saving 
devices and kitchen equipment. 

The value of this exhibition 
to the prospective homebuilder 
is enhanced by the non-commer- 
cial character of the exhibit. A man whose ideas as 
to just when and where and how he is to build his 
home are still extremely vague, is frequently kept away 
from the salesrooms of manufacturers because he is 
afraid of being sold something he does not want or is 
not ready to purchase. Nothing is sold on the floor 
of the Homebuilders’ Exhibits; ideas and information 
are gladly given away. The homebuilder may come 
as often and stay as long as he desires, and no one 
will try to make a sale of any kind to him. 
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Materials and Equipment for Homebuilding 


The following pages contain practical information regarding basic materials and general types of 
equipment used in homebuilding. Here will be found a valuable fund of data for the prospective 
homebuilder, including definite information as to the proper methods of using such materials 

and equipment. 
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Good Hardware for the Small Home 


HE selection of hardware for the small house 

should be given careful thought and consideration. 
Perhaps no other home equipment comes into such 
intimate contact with the occupants as the locks and 
trim on the doors and windows. By their proper 
functioning the daily life of the home dweller is made 
more pleasant and comfortable. If doors and win- 
dows fail to respond to the devices designed to con- 
trol them, then to a corresponding degree life may be 
made irritatingly disagreeable. 

Hardware receives hard and constant usage every 
day in the year. It is expected to do its work faith- 
fully as a matter of course. Very seldom is even a 
passing thought given to its operation. How many 
times during the day are doors opened and closed? 
We don’t think of it. And it will not be necessary to 
think of it if the better grade of locks and hardware 
is installed when the house is built. Everyone likes 
the “feel” of good hardware, and the easy and smooth 
operation of locks satisfies and appeals to both owner 
and guests. 

Why should not the selection of locks and hard- 
ware for the small house receive serious considera- 
tion? Not only does the general comfort and happi- 
ness of the occupants depend in a large measure on 
good locks and hardware, but actual safety to life and 
property is also an important factor. What is more 
essential than positive protection against forcible 
entry? All entrance doors of the home should be pro- 
tected by the best locks obtainable, and the high- 
grade pin-tumbler cylinder lock should be the choice, 
as it offers the utmost in security and substantial con- 
struction. 

And there are other doors in the house which should 
be securely locked. Closet doors where personal 
property and valuables are kept should be protected 
against those not authorized to enter. Basement 
doors should be guarded against intrusion, as it 1s 
the out-of-the-way places of this character which are 
often forcibly attacked. And remember always, the 
hardware is supposed to be a permanent installation. 
When the house is built it is not with the expectation 
that the locks will be replaced within a few years. 
They are expected to function as long as the house is 
habitable—and that may mean a lifetime. 

The additional cost of good hardware for the small 
home is infinitesimal considering the returns received. 
The relative cost of hardware to the cost of the whole 
house is very small. It is unwise to economize on 
such an important detail. Cheap and inferior hard- 
ware is expensive at any price. It is very apt to give 
annoyance to the occupants from the time the house 


is first occupied, and it will require considerable at- 
tention and probably frequent replacement. The bet- 
ter grade of hardware calls for only the one original 
cost. There will be practically no upkeep. And the 
dividends which are received in carefree functioning 
of the locks and trim will make the investment a sound 
one. 

The better grade of hardware is made of brass or 
bronze. These metals are the most durable and are 
unaffected by the weather. They do not deteriorate; 
they resist rust. Hardware made of brass and bronze 
will last a lifetime. 

The use of iron and steel hardware should not be 
considered. While such hardware may be attractive 
in appearance when new, the plating will soon wear 
off, and the base metal will then be exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere and will quickly rust. 

In selecting hardware for the home, care should be 
taken to see that it harmonizes minutely with the archi- 
tectural motif of the house. It should be attractive to 
the eye and still it must be unobtrusive. It should 
enhance the beauty of the home in a quiet and digni- 
fied manner. The home is one’s castle—even though 
it be a small one—and the best hardware obtainable 
should be selected. The environment in the home 
should be made as attractive as possible. Good hard- 
ware helps to add an air of distinction. The hard- 
ware on a house is a sure expression of the personal 
taste of the owner. 

Entrance door hardware is the first object greeting 
one at the threshold. Whether it be a Door Handle 
or a Knob and Escutcheon, it should be simple in 
design and in close harmony with the other details. 

The hardware for the interior doors also should 
be chosen with the same thought and care. These 
doors are constantly being opened and closed, and 
while the hardware is not exposed to the elements, as 
are the outside doors, it is, nevertheless, handled more 
frequently. Brass or bronze trim likewise should be 
selected for these doors. Then there will be no dis- 
coloration of metal to mar their beauty. 

Good hardware on the small house makes it a more 
comfortable place in which to live. Good locks make 
it a safe place in which to abide. The feeling of 
security is of inestimable value. Good locks and 
hardware means economy in the long run, since they 
obviate the necessity of frequent repairs and replace- 
ments. Good hardware on the house will enable the 
owner to dispose of it much more advantageously 
should he desire. Summed up, the small house 
equipped with good locks and hardware is a better 
house in which to live. And that tells the whole story. 
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Using Common Brick for Homebuilding 


The vast majority of people who build or buy homes would prefer to have a home of brick. 


The home is an institution that deserves to be permanent. ‘ 
It should become the “old homestead,” a place that lives not only 


the home sentiment itself. 


The walls should be as lasting as . 


in the memory, but a place to go back to. 


| Raa country is renewing its acquaintance with 
brick. Although those who founded America came 
from countries where brick was almost exclusively the 
medium of construction, the prevalence of timber in 
the new country forced its use upon the builder. Until 
brick plants could be established in this land some 
quantities of brick were imported from Europe, and 
there are throughout the Colonial states today many 
examples of buildings erected with material brought 
over in the holds of the ancient ships. Although clay 
from which brick could be made abounds in nearly 
every part of this country, lumber was thought to be 
the cheaper material, and the country has grown up 
largely in lumber, as far as home building is concerned. 
Until quite recent years even New England and the 
Northern Atlantic coast states could build of local 
timber, but today the country faces a new situation. 
Even the supply of lumber in the South is nearly ex- 
hausted, and the Northern states, like Michigan and 
Wisconsin, are no longer able to provide timber for 
their own use. Much of the lumber today used through- 
out the country comes from the Northwest and Canada, 
and from the disappearing forests of the South. 

With the excessive freight charges, the difference in 
cost of construction between frame and the permanent 
materials has been practically wiped out. It may rea- 
sonably be argued that in almost any part of the coun- 
try today the ultimate cost of the more permanent con- 
struction is less than for timber construction. This, 
of course, takes into account the cost of maintenance 
and upkeep, the chief item of which is painting. The 
arguments for the use of brick are so well known that 
they hardly need repetition here. 


Dwelling Exteriors of Common Brick 


One needs to read no further than the advertising 
and literature of the lumber industry itself to learn 
that there is much criticism of the modern methods of 
timber construction. There has been a race for cheap- 
ness. The speculative builder has endeavored to leave 
out as much material as possibly could be omitted and 
have the house stand long enough to be sold. It will 
be freely admitted that a wide variance in quality is 
possible in timber construction, and that there is a 
wide difference in cost, in comfort and in wearing 
quality between a good and a poor frame house, There 
ig no such opportunity for cutting in masonry con- 
struction. It has been so clearly proven that there is 
no economy in the veneers and other sham forms of 
construction, which pretend to be something that they 
are not, that today the line is fairly definitely drawn 
as between good, honest masonry construction and 
frame construction. 

The most revolutionary development in home build- 
ing in the past few years has been the wide and erow- 
ing popularity of common brick. Common brick may 
be roughly defined as the ordinary, low priced brick 
produced in almost every community in the United 


States. A beautiful and artistic product has been de- 
veloped by the manufacturers who make brick ex- 
clusively for facing purposes. A wide variety of color 
and texture may be had in this product and it may 
always be argued that the investment in face brick is 
a profitable one. 

Where economy is a foremost consideration, com- 
mon brick makes a strong appeal to the builder. The 
general expression from some may be that common 
brick is fairly presented in factory walls and the back 
walls of commercial and apartment buildings. This is 
an injustice to common brick. It would be difficult for 
the average person to be able to tell what is a common 
brick and what is not a common brick when it is 
properly used, 

The attention of some of the leading architects in 
the country has been brought to common brick with 
the result that the material is found today not only in 
the homes of modest and low cost, but in some of the 
most elaborate residences in the high priced districts 
of great cities. There is a strong feeling among many 
architects that no material can exceed in art and beauty 
a native material. A prominent example of this is the 
wide use of native stone in the residences of Phil- 
adelphia. It is equally true that the common, ordinary 
brick produced in any locality, when used with archi- 
tect’s skill, produces effects that need no apology. As 
far as quality is concerned, one brick is practically as 
good as another, and the poorest brick is sufficiently 
strong and enduring to last for hundreds of years. 

Common brick are ordinarily manufactured without 
any design to make them beautiful. The intense heat 
to which they are subjected in the course of manufac- 
ture produces a variety of shades in the different units. 
They are never exactly uniform in size, there being a 
very slight variation in the shrinkage which takes place 
in burning. These features of common brick, which 
in the past may have been thought of as objections, 
now turn out to be advantages of the most pronounced 
sort. The architect finds that this variation of line and 
color when the brick are placed in the wall gives just 
the “vibration” that pleases the eye. Home builders in 
every part of the United States, before deciding upon 
the use of what they believe to be a cheaper material, 
owe it to themselves to investigate the use of common 
brick. If they go to a reliable architect or mason con- 
tractor they will learn that the home of their dreams 
may be worked out in this practically everlasting mate- 
rial at a cost well within their reach, and that they 
may have not a more or less temporary home, but a 
home that will become a greater comfort to them with 
each added day it is occupied; a home that does not 
discourage them with its cost of maintenance; a home 
which their grandchildren will be glad to inherit, and a 
home which will prove invariably a good investment, 
because its values are permanent. This new develop- 
ment in the use of common brick has smashed the 
fallacy that brick homes are expensive, 
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face Brick—the Material That Meets All the Requirements 
for Home-Building—Beauty, Durability, 
Fire-Safety and Economy 


1 ES building a home there are three chief considera- 

tions of equal importance: First, utility, or such 
arrangement of the interior parts as to meet the needs 
of the family that is to occupy it; secondly, strength, 
or such durability as justifies the care and the expense 
involved; thirdly, beauty, or such attractiveness as de- 
lights the eye and satisfies the artistic requirements of 
harmonious color and form. Utility depends entirely 
on skill and genius in laying plans, while strength and 
beauty depend largely on the nature of the materials 
chosen. 

For these three basic requirements face brick is an 
ideal material. In strength, in durability, it is sur- 
passed by none, and in varied beauty, charm of ap- 
pearance, it presents a varied possibility of appealing 
value, 

People, as a rule, would like to use Face Brick, but 
regard it as too expensive. The fact is that its struc- 
tural durability and artistic beauty create economic ad- 
vantages that save you money, and in the end actually 
reduce the cost of your brick house below that of the 
less substantial structures. The items that enter into 
this reduction are (1) maintenance or upkeep, (2) 
depreciation, (3) fire-safety and lower insurance rates, 
and (4) comfort with resulting advantages to health. 

It is well to bear in mind that two sets of costs enter 
into home-owning; the initial cost of the building and 
depreciation and upkeep. Based upon figures gathered 
in various parts of the country it has been found that 
it costs six per cent more to build a house with solid 
brick walls than to build a frame house. Appraisal 
engineers figure that a frame house depreciates two or 
three per cent annually from the day it is built, while 
a brick house shows no depreciation for the first five 
years and after that period at the rate of only one per 
cent per year. 

These factors of building economy have been more 
completely presented in carefully prepared literature 
which is available through the Home Owners Service 
Institute. Here will be found definite facts and figures 
which clearly indicate the economic value of the use 
of face brick, and demonstrate how the slight excess 
cost of this material may prove to be a valuable in- 
vestment not alone from the esthetic viewpoint but 
from the purely practical business viewpoint. 

Other information which is available in printed 
form includes data and illustrations of the various 
types of brick bonds and data as to the selection of 
color and texture in purchasing face brick. It can be 
well understood that the artistic possibilities of this 
material are almost of unlimited range. In the first 
place there is a complete selection of colors which 
may be used in one or two combinations or in attrac- 
tive variations. In addition to color there is the ques- 
tion of texture of the material which may be rough 
or smooth, fine or coarse, and may be selected as a 
suitable component in the creation of an artistic sur- 
face. Similarly, the question of brick bonding is 


highly important because it involves depth and width 
of the bond, the arrangement and placing of the brick 
and also the use of colored cement mortar. 

No expenditure is so important as that which you 
make for a home. You are to live in it for a period 
of years, you will see it every day, and every day your 
neighbors will see it. It must have the quality of 
strength and durability, that is, it must wear; and it 
must have style. The quality you want for the com- 
fort, safety, and welfare of yourself and family; the 
style you want to satisfy your own and their taste. 
Both you want for your neighbors and even passing 
strangers to judge you by. The manner of the house 
indicates the manner of the man within. It indicates, 
as it were, your standing in the community; and cer- 
tainly, if circumstances lead you to move elsewhere, 
you want in your house, as a commercial asset, both 
strength and beauty, for these are sure to get a better 
return in rent or sale. That is, from every point of 
view, an attractive Face Brick home will prove to be 
a wise investment. 

In conclusion it may be said that face brick is as 
durable as the eternal hills, it is proof against the 
corrosion of the seasons and the ravages of fire, thus 
reducing the cost of maintenance and depreciation to 
a minimum; and, beautiful in its varied colors and 
textures as the finest fabrics, it offers to the eye an 
artistic charm that meets the most refined and dis- 
criminating taste. 

Your brick house costs you from a twentieth to a 
tenth more than the less substantial structures, but it 
lasts more than twice as long and remains in a better 
condition. The same brick house costs far less than 
the heavier and more pretentious structures, and yet 
lasts as long, rivals them in substantial appearance 
and dignity, and excels them in the range of artistic 
effects. Brick has unique characteristics of plasticity. 
The size and form of brick not only offer pleasing 
proportions to the eye, but easily lend themselves to 
the skill of the mason craftsman; and either their 
uniformity or variety of texture and color affords the 
utmost possibilities in designing the wall surface. 

Brick has equal value for the poor man’s cottage 
or the rich man’s palace, or for the cobbler’s shop or 
the city hall, the wayside chapel or the metropolitan 
temple, and yet combines that strength and beauty 
which meet the requirements of both good taste and a 
thrifty purse. In conclusion, we beg to repeat that 
there is no other building material that will combine 
any more merit of quality and style, strength and 
beauty, in your home as face brick. 

These matters of building economy have been more 
thoroughly presented in “The Story of Brick,” an 
attractively illustrated booklet that every homebuilder 
should read before he determines definitely on his 
building project, and one that he will find exceedingly 
interesting. A copy will be sent without charge to 
anyone contemplating building. 
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Hollow Building Tile in Residential Construction 


Mea points must be deeply considered when tak- 
+ ing up the question of homebuilding. The home 
should be speedily constructed; it must be economical, 
yet permanent and attractive; it must be dry and sani- 
tary and it must, at the same time, represent the mini- 
mum in upkeep and depreciation. In order to adhere 
strictly to these requirements, the material used in the 
construction of a home must be fireproof and perma- 
nent, strong in bearing, yet light in weight, impervious 
to moisture, a non-conductor to the passage of heat and 
cold and pleasing enough in appearance to lend an 
attractive touch to the finished project. Such a mate- 
rial is hollow building tile. 

Hollow building tile, an incombustible product of 
burned clay, was originally used as a fireproofing 
cover on steel beams. When it became apparent that 
the huge spans of steel could not withstand the ravages 
of fire, a light fireproofing material was sought for. 
Hollow tile was adopted, and successfully performed 
its duty in this capacity. Its use, however, was not 
long confined to this respect, as it soon found its place 
in the construction of foundations, walls, partitions 
and floors, and is now extensively used in the construc- 
tion of homes, churches, hospitals, schools, factories 
and farm buildings, in which case it successfully 
fulfills every requirement of a permanent form of con- 
struction at the minimum upkeep and depreciation. 
Its many qualities and versatility have earned for it 
the universal recognition of a material whose use 
represents the most economical form of permanent 
construction. 

These qualities were recognized by the United States 
Government’s building program during the War, in 
which hollow tile played a very important part. In 
the construction of warehouses, arsenals, hospitals and 
homes included in the housing project, hollow tile was 
used throughout. The Government fully realized the 
necessity of permanent fireproof buildings which re- 
quired the minimum of upkeep, and which has prac- 
tically no depreciation. Though many of these homes 
were built as cheaply as similar homes could be built 
of wood, they will stand for all time, with little atten- 
tion, silent tributes to just a little better form of per- 
manent construction. 

People have long harbored the false illusion that 
permanent construction was far above the average 
pocketbook, but it has been conclusively proved that 
a home of hollow tile costs, at the most, but five per 
cent over a similar frame construction. As hollow tile 
comes in larger units, the speed of construction is 
materially increased, and the cost of labor is propor- 
tionately decreased. In addition, a home of hollow 
tile needs no painting. When one figures the five per 
cent difference between a frame home and a similar 
home built of hollow tile, it can readily be seen that 
the small difference will not pay for many paint jobs. 
In a few years, the frame home will be more expen- 
sive and the expense will keep on increasing as the 
years go by. A brick home will cost from ten to fif- 
teen per cent more than a home of hollow tile and 
has none of the many advantages and assets. One 


of these, its insulating quality, combines both economy 
and health. 

The voids in a hollow tile block, when constructed 
in a wall, form several layers of dead air, which 
effectively insulates the interior from the elements 
without. It has long been known that dead air is the 
best form of insulation and with this in mind, hollow 
tile manufacturers have worked on the various designs 
with the result that the hollow building tile of today 
represents the acme in wall insulation to the passage 
of heat, cold and moisture. A home built of hollow 
tile is a virtual thermos bottle, a home within a home, 
the air wall between them standing as a silent guardian 
to the passage of all objectionable. This quality has 
many inestimable assets to the comfort of the family 
within its shielded walls. 

The tile home is cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. A test made covering a period of one year 
disclosed the summer temperature twelve degrees less 
in the tile home than that of the exterior reading, 
while the following winter showed a ten to fifteen per 
cent saving in coal. In addition the walls of a hollow 
tile home are dry, rendering the inside sanitary and 
healthful. Germs and bacteria cannot thrive in a dry 
home; vermin cannot penetrate the hard burned walls. 
Summed up, a tile home is not only an economical 
project, but it is a builder of health, a safe and sani- 
tary playground for growing children, a source of 
pleasure to the meticulous housewife, and a home of 
pride and beauty to the owner. 

Exterior finish on a home of hollow tile may be 
left to the discretion of the owner, as the versatility of 
this material offers several kinds of outside appear- 
ances from which to choose. It may be left bare, or 
covered with stucco or brick. For the sake of economy, 
the walls need not be covered either inside or out, as 
the tile wall needs no further protective material to 
aid it in its shielding properties. Many homes built 
by the government were constructed in this way, prov- 
ing warm and dry at a considerable saving. 

Stucco applied to a wall of hollow tile will not peel, 
chip or crack off. The small absorption value of this 
material draws in a certain minute amount of the 
cement mixture which, when set, results in a perfect 
bond. In addition, a mechanical bond is formed by 
the use of the deep scoring on the face of the tile. 
No water can penetrate its way between the stucco 
and the tile wall to freeze and crack the finish, as the 
cement and tile form a homogeneous mass and leave 
no line of separation. In addition, tile walls will not 
shrink, bulge or sag, and the stucco once applied is 
permanent. Brick may also be used as an exterior 
covering by bonding it into the course of tile. 

For a housing proposition, hollow building tile 
represents the acme of building materials. Most 
economical from all standpoints, fireproof and per- 
manent, sanitary and healthful, the homes of hollow 
tile stand as an inspiration of progress in any com- 
munity, and uplift to the standards of living, perma- 
nent testimonials to sound judgment, of contentment 
and of joy; symbols of satisfaction in the most 
economical form of permanent construction. 
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Concrete Masonry Construction 


On this and the following page will be found practical information regarding qualities and use 

of concrete block and building tile. This information is presented with definite facts and figures 

so that the homebuilder may be thoroughly conversant with the qualifications and Le dutierients 
of the material when discussing its use with his architect or contractor. 


HVERLASTING beauty is the keynote of the con- 

crete house. Its charm endures. Outside, the 
stucco finish produces a warm and pleasing effect. 
Inside, the cellular walls of concrete block make the 
house cozy and comfortable. The concrete house is 
fire-safe. It is cool in summer, easy to heat in winter 
and economical to maintain at all times. The first 
cost of the concrete house is little if any more than 
for a house of less enduring type. Its total cost 
during its term of life is always less than the cor- 
responding cost for any other type. 

Reliable estimates show that no less than 175,000.- 
Q00 concrete block and concrete building tile were 
used in the United States during the year 1921, while 
for 1922 the total reached the vicinity of 300 million. 
This tremendous increase impressively reflects the 
popularity of precast concrete units for residences, 
schools, garages, churches and a wide variety of indus- 
trial and public buildings. New uses are appearing 
continually, while the demand for concrete block and 
concrete building tile for the well established older 
uses continues to grow rapidly. 

Widely distributed factories and building material 
dealers carrying concrete structural products in stock 
insure ready availability of these materials in almost 
every local community. Most manufacturers make 
guaranteed products, the quality of which is governed 
by the standards of the American Concrete Institute. 

Similar rapid expansion is found in the concrete 
brick industry. While concrete common brick are 
extensively used in plain masonry, the developmen’ 
of variously colored surface textures have extended 
their use as face brick to the best types of architectural 
design. 


Concrete Block and Building Tile 


The use of concrete block and concrete building 
tile simplifies the work of both designer and builder, 
and gives the owner the advantages of rigid, perma- 
nent and maintenance-free construction at a saving in 
both the cost and the time required to build. The 
excess cost of houses built of concrete masonry units 
over frame construction seldom runs higher than three 
or five per cent. The wall dimensions of available 
units lend themselves conveniently to any desired 
design, and make calculations simple. The block run 
true to size and shape so that figured dimensions are 
easily adhered to. Concrete block and building tile 
lay up rapidly and bed firmly in the mortar; mortar 
and stucco adhere to them with greater tenacity than 
to other masonry units. 

In both the hollow block and the two-piece block 
the amount of air space varies from twenty to forty 
per cent of their volume, but it usually approximates 
thirty-three per cent. The tendency of modern plants 
is to increase the amount of air space to about forty 
per cent, producing a lighter, more economical unit. 

Block are made in various sizes. The eight by 


eight by sixteen-inch block is the most common. It 
makes a wall eight inches thick and courses eight 
inches high. Block are also made regularly for 
building walls ten and twelve inches thick, and with 
variations in height from six to twelve inches and in 
length from sixteen to 30 inches; the eight and nine- 
inch heights and the sixteen and twenty-four-inch 
lengths predominating. Veneer and partition block 
are made six and four inches thick and in common 
heights and lengths. 

Concrete building tile are smaller in size and 
lighter in structure than block, the standard size being 
five by eight by twelve inches. They are suitable 
for constructing walls either eight or twelve inches 
thick, according to the way the unit is turned in the 
wall. The height of five inches is equivalent to two 
courses of brick. The air space in tile amounts to 
fifty per cent or more of its total volume. 

The sizes mentioned are nominal. A _ block of 
eight by eight by sixteen-inch size usually measures 
seven and three-quarter inches by eight inches by 
fifteen and three-quarter inches, allowance being made 
for one-quarter inch vertical and horizontal mortar 
joints. Most block are designed for one-quarter inch 
joints, although thicker joints may be used if desired, 
and some block molds provide adjustments to permit 
varying the joint thicknesses. 

For economy of construction, it is well to make 
as general use as possible of “normal” or full size 
block of standard dimensions. Considerable saving 
can be effected by keeping wall lengths and door and 
window openings as nearly as possible in multiples 
of whole and half block. Corner block, joist block, 
sills, lintels and other special shapes should be made 
to course with the standard wall block. 


Surface Finish for Concrete Masonry Construction 


Portland cement stucco meets the popular demand 
for surface finish not only because of the variety of 
artistic color and texture treatments available, but 
because it needs no periodic painting or repair and 
remains permanently fresh and clear and undamaged 
by time or weather. Concrete block and tile provide 
the ideal backing for Portland cement stucco. The 
surfaces of these units are sufficiently rough to pro- 
duce a strong mechanical key and their density may 
be regulated to give uniform, effective suction. The 
rigidity of concrete masonry construction insures 
against movement of the wall and consequent crack- 
ing of the stucco. Since concrete block and tile and 
the cement mortar in which they are laid are of the 
same general composition and have practically the 
same absorption, the stucco hardens to a uniform 
color throughout. 

Most concrete products plants carry in stock rough, 
flat-faced block for stucco covering and in addition, 
one or two popular types of surfaced block suitable 
for the exterior faces of buildings to be finished with- 
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out the stucco. Many plants are prepared to submit 
specimen faces in several textures and colors, and will 
make up block of special facing for individual jobs. 


Concrete Masonry Walls 


Thickness of walls is usually regulated by state or 
local building codes. Eight inches is the minimum 
thickness for exterior or load-bearing walls recom- 
mended by the Building Code Committee of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Partition and curtain 
walls are often made four or six inches thick, which 
is amply sufficient for supporting their own weight 
and lightly loaded floors with ordinary ceiling heights. 

When concrete block and tile are used as a back- 
ing for brick veneer, the brick wall is usually bonded 
to the backing by means of suitable metal strips or 
ties, or cross bond may be obtained by using header 
courses of brick. Eight-inch courses of concrete block 
equal in height three ordinary brick courses; five- 
inch concrete tile courses equal in height two ordinary 
brick courses. 

Portland cement mortar is recommended for laying 
concrete building units because of its great bonding 
power, compressive strength, density and resistance 
to weather. 

Portland cement mortar should be made with clean, 
graded sand and clean water. A small amount of 
well slaked or commercially hydrated lime is some- 
times added to make the mortar more plastic, or “flat,” 
but the maximum quantity admissible is twenty-five 
per cent by volume of the cement in the mixture 
(about ten pounds of lime to each sack of cement). 
Mortar mixed in the proportion of one sack (one 
cubic foot) of Portland cement to three cubic feet of 
sand is best. It should be mixed thoroughly with just 
enough water to give maximum plasticity. The 
batches should be only of such size that they can be 
used within thirty minutes after water is added. 
Retempered mortar should not be used. 

Mortar joints should break at the midjoint as nearly 
as possible, even in masonry which is to be covered 
with stucco. Irregularities may be permitted in 
stucco construction for the sake of economy, since they 
will not appear in the finished work. In block work 
which is exposed (without covering of stucco), care- 
ful attention must be given to regularity of the joints. 
When the wall thickness (block thickness) is equal 
to half the block length, the corner block are of the 
same dimensions as standard block. But if the block 
thickness is greater or less than half the block length, 
the corner should be constructed with special block. 


Making Basement Walls Watertight 


A dry basement is a positive essential of good con- 
struction. For well drained soils the only precaution 
needed in building concrete block walls below grade 
is to see that joints are well filled with cement mortar 
and carefully pointed. If the subsoil does not have 
good drainage, a line of drain tile should be placed 
around the outside of the footing below the cellar 
floor level and connected to a suitable outlet to carry 
off subsoil water. The excavation above the tile 
should be filled for a depth of one or two feet with 
gravel or cinders. If for any reason it is impossible 
to run a line of tile around the outside, the tile may 
be placed with the fill on the inside of the footing. 


If the soil is very wet or the water table is likely 
to rise much above the footing, the exterior wall 
should be plastered with Portland cement mortar 
mixed in the proportion of one sack of cement to 
two cubic feet of clean, well graded sand. And an 
additional safeguard is to coat the exterior surface 
with hot tar. The wall must be clean and absolutely 
dry when this tar coating is applied or it may not 
adhere perfectly. 


Basement Partitions 


Basement partitions of concrete block or tile are 
recommended for carrying the weight of the floors 
and interior partitions as preferable to beams and 
columns. The rigid support afforded by interior 
masonry walls insures that there will be no settle- 
ment of floors or interior partitions and consequently 
no cracking of plaster or loosening of interior trim. 
Such walls afford fireproof enclosures for heating 
equipment and fuel, confine steam and moisture 
within the laundry and provide insulation for fruit, 
vegetables or other perishables. 


Setting Door and Window Frames 


Door and window frames are usually built into 
the walls as the latter are laid. The frames should 
be well bedded and pointed in mortar. In high-class 
work they are often caulked with oakum before point- 
ing. Outside staff heads should not be fixed until 
stucco work is finished. 

Door and window jamb block and tile are sup- 
plied to fit plank and box frames of all common 
designs and constitute one of the many convenient fea- 
tures of concrete masonry construction. By using 
these jamb blocks it is possible to make absolutely 
tight connections around the frames, excluding wind 
and water. 


Outside Fixtures 


At the time concrete block or tile are laid, provision 
should be made for attaching down-spout brackets, 
telephone and electric service wires and other house 
fixtures on the outside of the masonry walls. If the 
location of these fixtures cannot be determined as the 
walls are being built, it will be necessary to drill 
holes later. 


Lintels and Sills 


Precast lintels are generally more convenient and 
economical than lintels cast in place. Lintels should 
be made the same height as the block courses. These 
lintels may be larger and stronger than required to 
carry the load in most cases, but the standardization 
of lintel sizes is a very great convenience in ordering 
and saves the time and the labor otherwise required 
to fit block around lintels of special dimensions. 
Lintels spanning openings of more than three feet 
should be reinforced, the steel bars being located about 
one inch above the bottom. Two half-inch bars are 
needed for a four-foot span and three for a five-foot 
span. 

For use in connection with hollow block walls to be 
furred and lathed on the inside, one-piece lintels hav- 
ing the same thickness as the wall are used. Walls 
with a continuous air space for insulation, where in- 

(Continued on page 300) 
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Stucco Made with Portland Cement Is 
Dependable and Economical 


The homebuilder who is interested in facts regarding stucco exteriors. will find valuable 
information on this page, including the important subjects of stucco finishes and colors. 


SHE use of stucco for surfacing walls dates back 
~ for centuries, and through these years has proved 
its value. With the steady advance in chemical science 
and engineering skill, the material has been refined 
and improved in quality far beyond that possessed by 
the stucco used in earlier generations, so that today 
stucco made from Portland cement and sand, or other 
aggregates, mixed with water, hardens into a stone- 
like substance known as concrete, the material used 
to build the Hell Gate Bridge, Muscle Shoals, and 
many other great construction projects. 

A house with walls of stucco made with Portland 
cement is literally sheathed in concrete, a time-defying, 
fire-safe, weather-proof wall containing nothing that 
can rust or rot, that will neither deteriorate nor disin- 
tegrate, furnishing insulating properties that make 
the house warmer in winter and cooler in summer, 
that needs no paint except for the trim, and requires 
no miscellaneous repairs year after year. It actually 
grows stronger with age, and proves to be a truly 
permanent wall. 

And with all these advantages, stucco made with 
Portland cement is cheap in first cost. The lowest 
cost and least durable home is built of wood frame 
covered with wood siding, such as clapboards or 
shingles. If the wood siding were replaced with this 
stucco on metal lath, the cost in most localities would 
be the same and the result would be a durable, fire- 
resisting house. 

Perhaps a more surprising fact, one that is of vital 
importance to every prospective homebuilder, is that 
for only about two per cent more than the cost of all- 
frame construction, he can secure a house made of 
concrete building units covered with stucco made from 
Portland cement, providing in effect a fire-proof 
home, permanently insuring against fire the safety of 
his loved ones and the various cherished possessions 
that go to make a home. And this concrete house 
costs about ten per cent less than all brick con- 
struction. 

To build for protection against fire is of vital 
importance. Man has an hereditary fear of fire, and 
rightfully so. In the middle of the night, or during 
his absence, it may rob him of home, his family, 
and a lifetime’s treasures. Every prospective home- 
builder should know that according to figures pub- 
lished by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the fire losses in the United States in 1925 reached 
the amazing figure of $540,000,000. 

Beyond its great value to the home owner through 
insuring a permanent fire-safe home at low first cost, 
the use of stucco made with Portland cement insures 
definite yearly savings that are just as certain as 
interest on an investment. There will be a big saving 
on paint, for the stucco house needs no paint except 
on the trim. Tests conducted by the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology show that stucco houses provided 
a saving on coal as high as 1314% per year. There 


is also a saving on depreciation; and after a few 
years, a very material saving on the miscellaneous 
upkeep and repairs that are always necessary to a 
house of less permanent construction. These savings 
multiply to the benefit of the house owner year after 
year. 

For proof as to the dependability and permanence 
of stucco made with Portland cement, one has ample 
evidence in the countless fine country homes in the 
construction of which the materials were selected for 
their dependability, beauty and permanence, and these 
valuable features were supplied with economy. 

In addition to the economy in first cost and the 
savings that the house owner accumulates year after 
year through the use of Portland cement for stucco, 
he has also a material that provides him with endless 
possibilities of beauty in texture and tint not obtainable 
from any other material. 

Gray Portland cement, when mixed with pure white 
sand or marble dust and water, yields a pleasing 
white finish of lasting beauty. If a tint is desired, 
such as cream or light buff, colored sand in the mix- 
ture will yield a pleasing tint. 

Where more pronounced shades are preferred, such 
as dark buff, light brown, dark brown, red or other 
popular colors, a small amount of mineral pigment of 
the desired shades added to the mixture will produce 
the desired results. 

Stucco made from Portland cement, when ready to 
be applied, is a plastic substance, like a heavy batter, 
that can, be worked up with an ordinary trowel into 
any textural effect or finish which may suit the ideas 
of the owner of the house. Finishes of varying grada- 
tions of roughness or a spatterdash effect may be 
given, or the stucco may be applied in broad, feather- 
like sweeps, and these effects become permanent as 
the stucco hardens. The surface has then an attractive 
irregularity instead of a monotonous sameness, and 
this, combined with the color effects that are made 
possible through the use of Portland cement, will give 
the house an individuality and character that lift it 
out of the commonplace. 

If the builder desires, he can have the finish known 
as rock dash or pebble dash, for this can be readily 
applied to stucco made with Portland cement, the 
same as it can be applied to any other stucco; but 
the stucco made with Portland cement needs no rock 
dash for protection, because it is permanent in itself. 

The house builder who seeks the picturesque and 
home-like atmosphere provided through climbing 
vines on the house, will find stucco made with Port- 
land cement the ideal background. Its rough texture 
provides a surface to which vines readily cling, and 
since stucco surfaces need no paint, the vines need 
never be disturbed from their natural position and are 
thus permitted to retain permanently their appealing 
beauty. No matter how luxuriant the growth of vines 
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on the house, the interior will not be damp because 
stucco made with Portland cement is impervious to 
water. 

Homes covered with stucco made from Portland 
cement have a tendency to increase community values, 
for, being beautiful themselves, they naturally attract 
similar beautiful homes. This attraction is made 
stronger when the construction is of a type that in- 
creases local fire-safeness. 

Finally, the wise homebuilder looks forward to 
the possible time when he may want to sell his house. 


Will it show heavy depreciation with the passing 
years, or will it show increased value? The homes 
covered with stucco made with Portland cement, will, 
as a rule, show increased value as the years go by, be- 
cause they are permanent in construction and their ap- 
pearance improve with age. 

To sum up its value to the prospective homebuilder, 
stucco made with Portland cement is economical in 
first cost and continuously economical. Its use pro- 
vides fire-safety, dependability, lasting beauty, and 
permanence in construction. 


Concrete Masonry Construction 


(Continued from page 298) 


terior plaster is to be applied directly to the masonry, 
lintels are made in two pieces to provide an air space 
between inner and outer sections. As a precaution, 
metal flashing may be placed over window heads in 
continuous air space walls, to guide condensed water, 
if any, away from the opening. 

Window sills are usually precast like lintels. They 
should have a steep “wash” or slope to the weather. 
They should project at least two inches from the face 
of the wall and have a groove on the underside to 
form a “drip” to keep water from flowing over on to 
the face of the wall. They are often set at the time the 
wall is built; a better practice is to insert “slip sills” 
after the wall has been laid up. If built in, the joint 
below the sill should be left open and pointed up or 
filled after the wall has had a chance to settle, as 
otherwise the slightest movement will crack the sill. 


Attachment of Sills and Plates 


The usual method of attaching wood sills and 
plates to concrete unit walls is to bolt them down at 
intervals, six feet apart or less, to the top courses. 
Bolts should be about ten inches long with nuts and 
large washers inserted in the air cells of the block 
and filled around with concrete to insure firm anchor- 
age. This method is much more satisfactory than 
spiking sills or plates to wall through mortar joints. 


Furring and Lathing 


It is customary to “fur out” before applying plaster 
to the walls of buildings of all masonry materials, 
and this should ordinarily be done where concrete 
block are used. A continuous air space usually affords 
sufficient insulation so that plaster is about the same 
temperature as the inside air, preventing condensation. 

In types of concrete block construction which pro- 
vide a continuous air space in the wall and where split 
sills and lintels are used, plaster usually may be 
applied directly to inner surfaces of exterior walls. 
For all other types of concrete block construction, 
plaster should be furred out where placed on the 
walls of residences and other buildings to be con- 
tinually occupied. 
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A Special Service for Members of 


Home Owners Service 
Institute 


S explained in other sections of this book, those 

who purchase working drawings for any of the 
plans indicated, receive in addition to this com- 
plete data a one year membership in the Home 
Owners Service Institute which entitles the mem- 
ber to a dependable advisory service covering all 
problems arising in connection with the planning 
and building of a moderate cost home. 

One of the important phases which the Institute 
is in a position to render includes the provision of 
manufacturers’ literature covering any product or 
equipment used in homebuilding. If you are in- 
terested, for instance, in obtaining information on 
stucco, the Institute can save you considerable time 
and trouble by arranging to have forwarded to you, 
manufacturers’ literature covering various depend- 
able types of stucco, stucco coloring and its appli- 
cation. Similarly, any other type of material or 
equipment may be covered by one inquiry to the 
Institute rather than a number of inquiries to 
sources which may not, in all cases, be entirely 
dependable. This advisory service is one which 
has been endorsed by the Educational Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. and many other institutions so 
that it is established as a dependable source of un- 
biased information for the benefit of the prospec- 
tive homebuilder. 
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Painting the Interior and Exterior of Your Home 


Atee home builder usually gives careful thought to 
the selection of an appropriate and pleasing color 
scheme for the exterior of his house. All too fre- 
quently, however, no precautions are taken to make 
sure that the paint used is such as to give perma- 
nency to the color scheme chosen and adequate pro- 
tection to the surface underneath. 


Exterior painting 


The right prescription for exterior wood surfaces is 
pure white lead thinned to painting consistency with 
pure linseed oil, turpentine and drier. It gives the 
best protection and decoration at the least outlay. To 
make colored paint, merely the addition of the proper 
tinting colors is necessary. A little lampblack, for 
example, added to the white paint produces gray, 
chrome yellow makes cream or any yellow tint, 
chrome green makes green tints, chinese blue makes 
blue tints, etc. 

By mixing paint to order the painter is able to 
control it absolutely. He can mix it thick or thin and 
vary the proportions of ingredients to meet any sur- 
face condition. He is able to match exactly any de- 
sirable color, many of which are obtainable in no 
other way. And, what is especially important, he is 
absolutely sure of the composition of his paint. 

Paint made of pure white lead and linseed oil 
forms a tough, elastic film which accommodates itself 
to all surface changes. Consequently, there is no 
cracking or scaling as with hard, unyielding paint. 
The white-lead paint wears down uniformly, leaving 
a perfect surface for repainting. This means a saving 
on the next painting bill, as the expense of burning or 
scraping off the old paint is thus avoided. 

While the cost per gallon of white-lead paint always 
compares favorably with the price per gallon of other 
paint, of far more importance is the price per year. 
In other words, if it takes $8 worth of labor to apply 
one gallon of paint—good, bad or indifferent—and a 
good paint (one which will last say four years) costs 
$3 per gallon, this will mean $11 per gallon applied. 
or $2.75 per year. On the other hand, if a cheaper 
paint, costing only $1.75 per gallon should turn out 
to last only three years instead of four, the price per 
year would be $3.25 compared with the $2.75 of the 
other paint. The important consideration, there- 
fore, is not what you pay for the paint, but how long 
it will last. That determines the cost per year not 
only of the paint, but of the labor. 

Three coats should always be applied to a surface 
which has never before been painted—a thin priming 
coat and two heavier coats. Two coats only are some- 
times used on new work, for the sake of economy, 
but it is not true economy. A third coat will cost 
only one-third more and will make the job last 
twice as long. 

If you would have the utmost wear out of your 
paint, choose warm tints rather than cold ones for 
exteriors. Thus the grays, the slates, the browns, the 
richer yellows, etc., are excellent for wear and, at the 
same time, are the most pleasing on the house. It has 
been found that grass greens, blues and cool shades 
of yellow hasten the deterioration of the paint film. 


Interior painting 


Points to consider in the decoration of interior walls 
of the home are beauty, cleanliness and economy. 
Beauty involves color and style of finish. Clean- 
liness depends upon washability and consequent free- 
dom from dirt and other impurities. Economy has 
to do with cost and years of wear. These three re- 
sults are best obtained by the use of paint made with 
pure white-lead. 

While semi-gloss and gloss finishes are still used 
to some extent on certain interior surfaces, most in- 
teriors are done nowadays in glossless or flat effects. 
A flat finish is obtained by the painter with white-lead 
by mixing it with flatting oil. Such a paint produces 
a durable, washable flat finish of unusual beauty— 
one suggestive of the soft, rich, matt finish of an egg- 
shell. As for tints, you can secure those which will 
harmonize perfectly with your rugs, draperies and 
other furnishings, simply by adding the proper tints. 

There is perhaps no decorative medium which lends 
itself to so many artistic and beautiful wall treat- 
ments as white-lead paint. It not only enables you to 
secure the charming one-tone flat effects which are 
always in good taste, but it places at your disposal a 
large variety of interesting wall treatments. If other 
than a smooth finish is desired, the paint may readily 
be stippled, which imparts to it a rough or pebbled 
texture. You have recourse to stenciling, striping and 
panel work to add a touch of individuality to your 
walls. Quite a number of pleasing blended and mot- 
tled effects are obtainable at no great added expense. 
It is possible to secure, simply with two coats of paint, 
the most delightful figured or patterned effects in 
two tones. 

The use to which a room is put determines to a 
considerable extent the color scheme which is suit- 
able. Is it a living room, dining room or sleeping 
room? Each serves a different purpose and is ac- 
cordingly treated somewhat differently. 

The living room should express comfort and re- 
finement. Tan, medium brown, warm gray, old blue, 
gray-green, blue-green and other soft colors are ex- 
cellent for living rooms. 

The hall should be inviting and suggest hospitality. 
In general, the color tone should be close to that 
of the living room. 

The dining room should by its attractiveness put the 
family in a happy state of mind at meal time. Soft 
old blue, dull orange, gray-green, dark tans and rich 
browns are suitable if the dining room is not too dark. 

The kitchen should be bright, cheerful and clean- 
looking. An all-white kitchen is preferred by many, 
but a color just off the white, such as cream, is more 
satisfactory. It is less glaring and does not soil so 
readily. Light grays, greens and yellows may be 
used to good advantage. 

Bed-rooms are for rest and sleep. Consequently 
quiet tones should prevail. Creams, soft yellows, deli- 
cate blues and light grays are appropriate for bed- 
rooms. 

The bathroom should be treated in light tints to 
give an atmosphere of cleanliness. Ivory, creams, 
light grays and buff are suitable. 
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Quality, Capacity and Completeness in Electrical Equipment 


One of the most important features relative to the installation of electrical equipment is to be 
certain that the wiring system is adequate for present and future needs, Many home owners regret 
the lack of a sufficient number of electrical outlets after the new home is completed. 


ee importance of quality and completeness in the 
electrical equipment of a modern home should be 
quite apparent to anyone with an appreciation of the 
part electrical service plays in our daily lives—the de- 
pendence, rapidly becoming general, upon the turning 
of a switch for the performance of the many household 
tasks so ably performed electrically. This apprecia- 
tion necessitates, however, some little understanding of 
the demands placed on a residential electrical system; 
some consideration of the economics involved and the 
needs of safety and economy in making effective use 
of this great modern servant. For example: 

The electrical equipment of the home, if not in con- 
tinual use, is liable to be called into operation any min- 
ute, day or night. Some portion of it is in actual ser- 
vice a greater number of hours during the year than 
the water system, kitchen equipment or any other 
single service. It is rarely idle. Hence, reliability of 
the electrical service is essential in the modern home, 
and this important attribute can best be assured 
through a careful choice in the selection of the mate- 
rials employed—of the wire, wiring devices, fittings 
and fixtures. The quality of the materials used and 
the competence of the contractor making the installa- 
tion should be of high order, for skimping on the 
electrical work is simply an invitation for subsequent 
remodeling of the installation at an expense many 
times as great as the trivial additional cost which 
would have guaranteed a satisfactory installation in 
the first place. 

The difference in investment entailed between a first- 
class installation and the poorest which could pass 
even the most cursory examination by the local build- 
ing department and by the insurance inspector, is really 
quite negligible. The principal item of expense lies 
in the actual labor cost, and there no possible reduc- 
tion can be made through the use of sub-standard 
material and equipment—in fact, there is more apt to 
be an increase. When apportioning the amount of 
money to be expended for the different services, it 
should be borne in mind that the electrical system is 
at least as important as an acceptable water system, 
heating plant, etc. 

This does not mean that the plumbing of the home 
should be slighted or that any saving should be at- 
tempted by economizing on the heating system, but 
it does mean that proper provisions should be made 
to make the electrical installations comparable in 
quality and completeness. This should be done, if for 
no other reason than the effect upon the sales value of 
the residence, a consideration which no home owner 
can afford to disregard. The suitably electrified home 
not only finds a much readier market, but it commands 
an increase in price far in excess of the added invest- 
ment made in electrical equipment. The more com- 
plete the electrical equipment, the greater will be the 
enhancement in property value. 

And what are the visible evidences of completeness? 


In general, a switch at every entrance to every room, 
a convenience outlet for every eight running feet of 
wall space, and lights so distributed that an even illu- 
mination, free from shadows or glare, may be had in 
any room. Plenty of well distributed light—complete 
and immediate control of these lights—accessible and 
convenient sources of power for appliances, and cur- 
rent for portable lamps—these are the objects of com- 
plete electrification which every home owner should 
seek. 

The invisible evidences of completeness are also of 
prime importance, inasmuch as they affect the capacity 
of the system. This deals chiefly with the number of 
branch circuits and the size of the wire. The minimum 
requirements are laid down by the Electrical Code of 
the National Board of Underwriters, upon which are 
based virtually all local building requirements. 
Builders, however, should not be misled in the belief 
that the approval of the Underwriters is an assurance 
of complete service. The Underwriters and local in- 
spectors are merely electrical policemen who patrol the 
border line between dangerous wiring and wiring 
which is not dangerous, so it will be seen that their 
approval, although important in itself, can be only 
an insurance against hazard. An automobile which 
will run without “blowing up” is not necessarily a 
good automobile—and the same logic applies to an 
electrical installation. Because home builders so fre- 
quently accept the approval of the Underwriters as an 
approval of the serviceability of the system, it is 
deemed wise to emphasize that they consider the safety 
of the system only. 

Wiring, quite adequate for the lighting practice of 
the first century, could not handle with safety and 
efficiency the demands placed on the circuits of the 
modern home by the use of present day household ap- 
pliances. Today’s user of a flat-iron may be tomor- 
row’s user of a washing machine, dish washer, refrig- 
erator, etc. The difference in cost between complete 
and incomplete wiring is very little and unless the 
former is chosen today’s saving may be tomorrow’s 
regret. 

Without a plentiful, almost lavish, use of conve- 
nience outlets for the accommodation of appliances and 
supplementary lighting by means of portable lamps, 
the home is almost certain to lack something in the 
way of comfort, which is to be secured only electri- 
cally. Quality and completeness in electrical provi- 
sions should be insisted upon by every home-owner. 

The quality of electrical materials and workmanship 
virtually insures the avoidance of accidents or replace. 
ments. 

The completeness of the electrical installation per- 
mits the realization of the many benefits electrical 
service affords, and insures economy in its use. 

Each requirement in itself represents an investment 
which is certain to prove well justified, and together 
they go far to insure satisfaction and contentment. 
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The Insulation of Better Homes 


Upon the insulation of the home will depend its comfort both winter and summer. Geographical 

location makes no difference in the effectiveness of insulating materials. If the home is in 

the South proper insulation will help to keep out the intense heat; if it is in the North this 
same insulation will aid in the reduction of the winter coal bill. 


ILL your new home be insulated? That is a 
question of paramount importance today to the 
future comfort and economy of your home. 

The insulated home is a house constructed to shut 
out the extremes of heat and cold in a way not deemed 
possible until a very few years ago except at a price 
prohibitive to the modest home builder. 

The principles of insulation have long been known. 
One of the most interesting as well as oldest of its 
applications is found in the Eskimo’s igloo. “Dead 
air” confined in the thick snow walls of the Eskimo’s 
home provides insulation of such efficiency that even 
in the coldest arctic weather a small moss-lamp 
renders the interior comfortable for its inhabitants. 


Insulation Feature of Every Building 


Science has evolved insulation of high efficiency 
and has applied it in inany ways. Your ice-box, for 
instance, is insulated to keep heat out. On a larger 
scale, cold storage plants and refrigerator cars are 
insulated against the passage of heat through their 
walls while fireless cookers are insulated to keep 
heat in. 

While there is no such thing as perfect insulation, 
various materials differ greatly in their ability to 
retard the passage of heat. Scientists have worked 
out very accurate laboratory tests for determining the 
insulating value of any material. These tests show 
that ordinary building materials—wood, brick, stucco, 
plaster, etc.—have little value as insulators. Heat 
waves pass through them just as do radio waves. 

These same materials also fail to adequately keep 
heat in during cold weather and throughout the world 
a tremendous waste of fuel is thus attributable to heat- 
leakage every winter. One writer has estimated the 
loss in the United States alone at $100,000,000 an- 
nually. It has been proved repeatedly that properly 
insulated houses save 30 per cent of the fuel required 
for the heating of a house of the same size that is 
without insulation. 

In warm climates, on the other hand, ordinary 
building materials offer little protection against the 
heat of the sun. Attics which become bake-oven hot 
during the day allow their heat to escape through 
the ceilings below, with the result that upstairs rooms 
especially are stifling hot at night and sleep in them 
is all but impossible. 

Thick walls do not set matters aright. Heat or 
cold insulation is a matter not of thickness of mate- 
rials, but of kind of materials. 

Architects have long recognized this, and so be- 
tween the walls of expensive homes they have for 
years placed insulating materials which not only keep 
the house cool in summer and snugly warm in winter, 
reduce fuel bills and in addition absorb sound. Un- 
fortunately, they have always represented an extra 
building expense—and one prohibitive to most home 


builders. 


Hence the comforts provided by insulation were en- 
joyed by relatively few—it was a luxury few could 
afford, until in 1921 insulating lumber became a 
factor in home construction. This particular fab- 
ricated material created a sensation among technical 
men on its introduction. It attracted the attention of 
building experts the world over, not only because of 
its amazing intrinsic qualities, but because of its 
effect upon established building practices. By afford- 
ing complete insulation (within the means of every 
home builder) at practically no extra cost, it promises 
to completely revolutionize home building ideas and 
establish wholly new standards of home construction 
and home comfort. 


Structural Features of Insulating Lumber 


Insulating lumber should not be confused with 
ordinary building materials. It is something unique 
—and as basic as steel, wood, glass or other uni- 
versally used materials. 

Insulating lumber is a sheathing material as strong 
as wood, but with insulating qualities which wood 
lumber does not possess—yet depends in no way 
upon the forest for its raw material supply. It is 
manufactured from sugar cane fibre—bagasse—one 
of the longest and toughest fibres known in any plant 
or tree in the world. It is a strong, durable lumber, 
with qualities that no lumber before ever possessed. 
It contains no knots, sap or cross grains, and in addi- 
tion has three distinctive attributes: 


Provides Insulation 


First, it provides insulation. In each square foot 
of insulating lumber are held captive millions of 
sealed air cells in the fibres themselves and in the in- 
terstices between the fibres. Built into the outside and 
inside walls of a home, celotex is equal as insulation 
to three and one-third inches of solid wood, twelve 
inches of plaster, twelve inches of solid brick or 
twenty-four inches of solid concrete. 


Absorbs Sound 


Second, it absorbs sound—a quality which makes 
celotex invaluable in the construction of theatres, 
churches, apartment houses and office buildings. 


Stronger Than Wood Lumber 


Third, it is a structural material with many times 
the strength of the wood lumber which it replaces. 

Consider what these facts mean to home builders. 
They mean that insulation has forever been taken out 
of its association with costly homes alone and has now 
for the first time been made available to everyone 
who builds or buys a home. And not only is it a 
factor in the comfort of that home—but it actually 
contributes to the economical upkeep of the house. — 

It will pay all prospective homeowners to investi- 
gate insulating materials before building. 
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Copper Products for Homebuilding 


A significant statement on this page is that America can raise its standard of living by building 
time-defying houses for its people. The term “time-defying” in this sense implies the use of 
materials and equipment which do not show rapid depreciation or deterioration. Among these 
the products of copper, such as copper shingles, flashings, gutters, brass piping and brass and 
bronze hardware are particularly valuable in homebuilding because of their lasting qualities. 


FR S0R SA NING: devices. improved methods of pro- 

duction and modern transportation have been the 
means whereby that great aggregation of farms, mines, 
railroads and manufactories we call America has af- 
forded its people a constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing. The earning power of the average American has, 
especially in the past two decades, increased at a 
truly remarkable rate. 

The moving picture, the automobile, the radio, all 
making for the more advantageous use of leisure, are 
absorbing a growing proportion of our enlarged in- 
comes. We are, in addition, better clothed and better 
fed than ever before. 

But we are not better housed. While our standards 
of living have constantly improved in almost every 
other direction, the character and quality of our 
dwellings have shown but little improvement during 
the last twenty years. 

The reason is not far to seek. Our attention has 
not, at least until very recently, been centered on our 
buildings. Little effort has been made to build for 
permanence. We build, and then rebuild bit by bit, 
and our repair bill is twice or thrice our original 
investment. 

Yet, if we used the same care in selecting the 
materials which go, let us say, into our roofs, our 
plumbing, our sheet metal work and our hardware, 
as we do in picking out a new suit of clothes, a set 
of furs, or a player piano, we would assure ourselves 
not only of greater satisfaction but also of complete 
freedom from upkeep expense. 


The “Third Mortgage” of Repairs 


The lack of care in selecting materials in home- 
building, and more especially in the parts just named 
—which are called upon to withstand the greatest 
amount of exposure and wear-and-tear—means the 
creation of the costliest of all obligations, the “third 
mortgage” of excessive repairs. 

Why has the cord tire crowded the fabric off the 
market? The cord costs a little more at first, but 
everybody knows it is worth the difference, because 
the cord gives a great deal more mileage, and there- 
fore saves money in the long run. It is precisely the 
same with your roof, your sheet metal work, flashings, 
valleys, plumbing pipe, hardware. 

Copper and brass cost a little more at first, but 
they give you infinitely more “mileage” than the sub- 
stitute metals. An example familiar to everybody is 
found in the well-known fact that over a period of 
twenty-five or thirty years copper leaders and gutters 
actually cost only about one-sixth as much as gal- 
vanized iron. Metal mileage is what counts. Because 
you want most years for the dollar, it will repay you 
to make sure you get copper, the cord tire of metals. 

The added carrying and amortization charges on a 
house equipped to withstand time, with a copper roof, 


leaders, gutters and flashings, brass plumbing pipe, 
and real solid brass or bronze hardware and light- 
ing fixtures, is very small—perhaps $25 a year on a 
ten-thousand-dollar dwelling. 

You save several times that much every year, be- 
cause you are protected against a leaky roof, with 
its costly chain of repairs, renewals and redecorations ; 
and you are forever rid of that “hardy perennial” 
expense of rusted leaders and gutters which have to 
be renewed with seasonal regularity, and plumbing 
pipe that is constantly annoying you with rusty water 
and makes the plumber a regular visitor. 

Labor is high these days; and while initially the 
labor required to install brass or copper is the same 
as the labor required to install substitute metals, in 
the long run it takes a great deal more labor to install 
these quick-rusting substitutes for brass and copper— 
because one has to keep renewing them. 


The Value of “Rust Insurance” 


Copper and brass will serve you as long as the 
house stands, because they do not rust. 


And the importance of the rustproof service of 
copper and brass is evidenced by the fact that year 
after year home-owners in this country are spending 
more than $600,000,000 annually to repair and replace 
rusted metal work. The rust loss of home-owners is 
actually six times greater than the fire loss. 


From the aspect of money loss, rustproofing a 
building is obviously of greater importance than fire- 
proofing. While no one, and rightly, ever thinks of 
going without insurance against loss by fire, the need 
of rust insurance is too frequently lost sight of. Yet, 
it costs less to carry the one certain means of rust 
insurance—brass and copper—than it does to carry 
fire insurance. 


There is another consideration. The unsightliness 
of rusted metal, an all too familiar object to need 
further description, not only spoils the appearance of 
the building, but also decreases materially the chance 
of an advantageous sale in case the owner wishes to 
dispose of the property. 


By using copper and brass the owner not only 
assures himself of the greater satisfaction that comes 
from building for permanence, but he actually saves 
money every year the building stands. The man who 
builds his house with a copper roof, copper leaders, 
gutters and flashings, with brass pipe plumbing, and 
real brass or bronze hardware, not only has a more 
attractive place in which to live, but he can help 
maintain an automobile or keep himself in clothes 
with the actual savings in upkeep afforded by the 
repair-proof service of the everlasting metals. 


. America can raise its standard of living higher than 
it is by building time-defying houses for its people. 
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Brass Pipe, Copper Metal Work, Bronze Screens and Hardware 
For Economy 


I ee SEN NGE and upkeep are important items 
of cost frequently overlooked in selecting mate- 
rials for building a home. Materials low in first cost 
are often exceedingly expensive when in service. Many 
people who are convinced of the economical advan- 
tages of permanence in home building, thoughtlessly 
permit the use of metals which rust upon exposure to 
weather and moisture. 

Water pipes made of corrodible metal are apt to 
clog with rust deposits resulting in a trickle of rust- 
stained water from the fixtures. This annoyance can 
only be remedied by an expensive replacement. 
Gutters, leaders and roof flashings if made of iron or 
steel are bound to rust, for any surface coating gives 
only protection of a most temporary kind. 

A frequent reminder to home owners of the effect 
of moisture on corrodible metals is found in screens 
made of iron or steel which, in spite of surface pro- 
tection, will rust. The unsightliness of corroded or rust 
hardware, such as door sets, hinges and wall plates, 
often detracts from an otherwise well furnished home. 

Year after year, home owners are spending up- 
wards of five hundred million dollars annually to re- 
place and keep in service exposed metals that rust. 
This loss can be avoided by the use of copper, brass 
and bronze, which cannot rust. Under normal condi- 
tions, these metals last as long as a building without 
any expense whatever for paint, repairs and replace- 
ments. 

The most serviceable and economical rustless metals 
that can be used are copper, brass and bronze. They 
are cheaper because you pay for them only once. 
The initial cost of labor for installing brass or copper 
is practically the same as the labor required to install 
less permanent metals, a fact that no home owner 
should overlook in these days of higher labor cost. 


Brass Pipe for Plumbing 


Rust-proof plumbing is one of the most essential 
items if your home is to be free of maintenance ex- 
pense. Rust, the destroyer of iron and steel, is espe- 
cially costly in the plumbing system. Rust is the 
cause of red, dirty water that ruins clothes, stains 
fixtures, and burdens the housewife with extra work. 
Rust causes additional annoyance by clogging pipes 
until the flow is reduced to a thin trickle of discolored 
water; but the highest cost of rust is the expense of 
repairs and replacement. 


Much of the water piping in every house is behind 
walls and under floors—a leak may require the serv- 
ices of the carpenter, plasterer and decorator as well 
as the plumber. The cost of replacing rusted pipe 
may be ten times the cost of the original installation. 

Brass pipe, for hot and cold water, provides per- 
manent freedom from rust-clogged pipes, rust-stained 
water and pipe repairs. It also gives assurance that 
walls and floors will not have to be ripped out to get 
at rust-worn leaky pipe. Year in and year out brass 
pipe will insure a supply of water as pure as it 
enters the pipe. And it will always maintain an 
abundant flow of water at full service pressure. A 


ry 


water supply plumbing system of brass is permanent, 
trouble-free and expense proof. 


The Importance of Roof Flashings 


Flashings, gutters and downspouts are vital instal- 
lations in roofing for they are called upon to with- 
stand harder service than other parts of the roof. 
Failure of such installations to stand up under service 
conditions means practical failure of the roof-drainage 
system, because rusted-out flashings, gutters or down- 
spouts defeat the protective purpose for which the 
roof and its auxiliaries are intended. 

Ordinary metal gutters and downspouts serve well 
if they last longer than three years without repair. 
Poor flashing material soon rusts with resultant leak- 
age that may cause costly damage to the interior of 
the house. 

Made of pure copper, roof flashings, gutter and 
downspouts will last as long as the house stands. 
The use of copper for this purpose is one of the best 
investments a home builder can make because up- 
keep expense, such as painting, repairing or replacing, 
is unnecessary. 


Screen Protection Should Be Permanent 


Screens are an item that should not be lightly dis- 
missed. Dangerous and annoying insects make screens 
necessary. If the anticipated comforts of your home 
are to be enjoyed fully, these pests must be kept out. 

Screens made of iron or steel are strong when new 
but they are soon weakened by rust and in time they 
will crumble at a touch. Patching may prolong the 
service a short time, but screens that rust soon be- 
come so shabby and afford such poor protection that 
they must be thrown away. Copper, of course, does 
not rust, but screens made of light copper wire do not 
have the necessary strength to withstand hard usage. 

Of all available materials, bronze wire cloth alone 
combines strength and resistance to corrosion. Many 
instances are to be found where bronze screens have 
been in service for twenty-five years and are still in 
good condition. 


Attractive and Serviceable Hardware 


Door sets, door knobs, locks, hinges, door and wall 
plates are outstanding details of hardware that are 
continually exposed to wear and corrosion. If these 
and other items of hardware are merely plated metal, 
it will not be long before they become unsightly. 

Solid brass or bronze should be chosen for the 
hardware of your home. When hardware of this 
quality is installed it cannot rust and will always be 
attractive and_ serviceable. 

Leading building authorities know that homes rust- 
proofed with copper, brass and bronze are easier to 
sell or rent and command higher mortgage values. 
For only $450 more than the cost of metals that rust, 
an average eight room house, costing about $15,000, 
can be permanently rust-proofed—inside and out. 
In comparison with the savings effected, this amount 
is negligible. 
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Advantages and Methods of Obtaining Crackproof Plaster 


Home building has overnight become a fascinating topic for informal discussion wherever people 


meet. 


This is to be expected, because Americans are known universally as a nation of home 


lovers, and home ownership has come to the fore now that high rents have seemingly come to stay. 


ANY details about building construction concern- 

ing which the inexperienced builder needs advice 

and reassurance are comparatively simple and readily 

understood by him when once the surface is scratched, 
so to speak. 

Comparatively few, however, even of the well-in- 
formed, really know enough about plastering, for in- 
stance, to discuss the subject with’ assurance. Plaster- 
ing is naturally a grimy and splashy operation, and it 
is difficult to approach close enough to the busy plas- 
terer without coming away with evidence showing one’s 
investigating turn of mind. Therefore, observations 
of the plastering art, and it really and truly is one, 
are usually made after the mechanics have completed 
their work, and when all that can be seen is the gleam- 
ing white surface ready for the decorator. Naturally 
we wonder how long this surface will retain its un- 
marred pristine beauty before it exhibits those seem- 
ingly inevitable plaster cracks that are the blight of 
the housewife’s peace of mind, that focus the visitor’s 
critical gaze and are the cause of a continual draft on 
the family pocketbook to pay for decorator’s expense. 

The question then arises: “Isn’t there some way of 
building the house and plastering the walls so that 
cracks won’t form? The answer is that there is and 
that it can be done easily and economically. 


How Plaster Cracks Originate 


In the first place plaster cracks may originate from: 


(1) Unequal settlement of the foundation of the 
building. 

(2) Drying out,shrinkage, and subsequent settlement 
of the lumber used in the walls, partitions and floors. 

(3) Absorption of moisture by ordinary lath in 
rooms such as bathrooms, kitchens and laundries, 
where extremes of temperature cause condensation 
(drops of water) to form on the walls and ceiling, and 
elsewhere where artificial heat is used. 

(4) Unusual loads on ceilings, caused by grouping 
heavy furniture in the middle of the room, by dancing, 
romping children, falling objects, etc, 

Each condition described above can be remedied, 
and by so doing, cracking of plaster can be nearly, if 
not entirely, eliminated. 


For the first, the mason contractor must be specially’ 


instructed to carefully proportion the footings for the 
foundation, making them of ample size, depending on 
the size of the building and the character and bearing 
power of the foundation soil. The foundation is the 
last place to practice economy, because so very little 
of the first cost can be saved by skimping. On the 
other hand it is manifestly extremely unwise to save 
these few dollars by decreasing the size of the footing 
or foundations and then spend many times as much in 
patching countless cracks in the walls and plaster as 
the building settles unevenly with the course of time. 

The formation of plaster cracks due to shrinkage 
(Cause No. 2) can probably best be counteracted by 


using expanded metal lath on the wood bearing parti- 
tions and load carrying plastered walls. The over- 
lapping metal lath sheets, each about 2 ft. wide and 
8 ft. long “bridge” across from stud to stud by means 


‘of their network of strands. This prevents the slight 


settlement of individual studs due to shrinkage. It 
is said that the expanded metal lath performs in a 
manner similar to the lattice truss commonly used for 
long spans in roof trusses and bridges, 

Although expanded metal lath will help, it cannot 
entirely prevent cracks due to large settlements caused 
by faulty foundations, and for this the remedy sug- 
gested in a previous paragraph should be used. On the 
other hand small settlements can be counteracted and 
plaster cracks prevented by using twelve-inch strips of 
metal lath bent into the form of an “L,” 6 inches on 
each side, and nailed into the corners of walls and 
ceilings. This narrow strip, “cornerite,” is nailed 
directly over wood lath or plaster-board in corners 
from floor to ceiling where walls join, and for the 
length or breadth of the room where walls and ceilings 
come together. Many architects and builders use it, 
as experience and laboratory tests have shown it to be 
a very inexpensive yet effective method by which to 
eliminate corner cracks, especially in new houses. 


Metal Lath Does Not Swell 


Cracks caused by absorption of moisture and subse- 
quent swelling of lath can be avoided by using metal 
lath which is non-absorptive. This lath does not 
“draw” water, therefore it cannot swell and crack the 
plaster. For a similar reason the streaking of ceilings, 
especially in furnace-heated houses can be avoided, 
and much costly re-decoration avoided. ; 

Unusual floor loads, such as can easily be brought 
about by grouping the furniture in the center of a 
room for Spring housecleaning, re-decorating, laying 
a new rug, etc., by the falling of a heavy object, or 
children at play, cause plaster cracks on ceilings, be- 
cause the “key” by which the plaster grips ordinary 
lath and in turn hangs on to the ceiling is not strong 
enough—rather there are insufficient numbers of them 
to resist the bending of the joist in the one case, and 
the sudden impact in the other. The mesh of metal 
lath automatically supplies thousands of “keys” and, 
besides, acts as a steel reinforcement for the plaster 
to resist bending strains in the sagging floor. It there- 
fore holds the plaster in place and prevents cracking 
long after it would have cracked and possibly fallen 
off of other plastering bases. 

For the average home it is not necessary that metal 
lath be used throughout the building. Cracks are 
most objectionable in prominent places, such as the 
dining room, living room and entry hall, and it would 
undoubtedly be advantageous to use this material on 
the ceilings of such rooms. For bedrooms and small 
rooms ordinary lath can be employed, using metal lath 

cornerite” in the corners, and thus all. the advan- 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Proper Use of Lumber in House Construction Successfully 
Adapts Itself to Climate, Location, Design, 
Purse, and Future Needs 


eee majority of houses in America are lumber- 
built. Custom alone is not responsible for this. 
When lumber is properly used, it successfully meets 
varying climatic conditions, it is more universally 
obtainable than any other material, it is suited to 
nearly every style of architecture, it is economical, 
and it is the material most quickly applied. 

Besides these adjustments to climate, location, de- 
sign, and purse, the lumber-built house can be en- 
larged and remodeled at comparatively small expense. 
This quality of adaptability has made the lumber- 
built house the most popular type of house in America. 

Although lumber has been in use since before the 
days of written history, there is a general lack of 
knowledge regarding its structure and characteristics. 
As a consequence, common practice in the use of 
lumber is often faulty and wasteful. Experience 
has been almost the only teacher, and tradition rather 
than well substantiated facts has come to govern the 
lumber consumer in the selection of different species 
and in their use. 


Choice of Lumber 


Because of their cheapness, serviceability, and ease 
of working, softwoods are used exclusively for struc- 
tural members in house construction. The principal 
structural woods in point of production are southern 
pine and Douglas fir. For ordinary house construc- 
tion, it is not necessary to use the more expensive 
grades of structural timber, for the cheaper grades 
are of sufficient strength for all practical purposes. 
Other structural woods, such as hemlock, Norway 
pine, and the common grades of white and western 
pines, cypress, and redwood are used extensively in 
certain localities. 

For interior finish, southern pine, particularly 
Arkansas soft pine (shortleaf), and Douglas fir are 
used, for the reason that they are beautifully marked. 
Other species, such as cypress, white pine, western 
pine, and sugar pine generally are used for sash, 
doors and millwork. 

Redwood, for many years used as the chief finish- 
ing wood in California, is being introduced in the 
middle west and eastern states, both for exterior mill- 
work and interior finishing lumber. Cypress lends 
itself well to natural finishes. Gum and birch make 
an excellent substitute for mahogany. 

Those hardwoods most commonly used for stand- 
ing finish are oak, birch, and gum; for floors, oak, 
maple, birch, beech, and sometimes tupelo are used. 
Cypress, walnut, sycamore, and chestnut are a few of 
the other domestic woods used for finishing. 


Improper Use of Lumber 
GREEN LUMBER: The most serious deficiency 


in the erection of the cheap house, built usually for 
speculative purposes, is not that the frame contains 


a few timbers or boards with knots, but that too often 
timbers are used green and the frame is not properly 
nailed and braced. When the green timbers shrink 
as they necessarily do, the nails loosen, their ef6- 
ciency is reduced, and the frame racks. The solution 
lies in the use of well-seasoned lumber. Green lum- 
ber should not be used in home building. 


RAFTERS THAT ARE TOO LIGHT: In many 
cheaply constructed houses, the rafters are 2x4’s and 
placed too far apart. Unless the width of the building 
is very narrow and the roof of some light material 
like shingles, it is very desirable to use 2x6 rafters 
placed not more than 20 inches on centers. 


CRACKING PLASTER: Ceiling joists are often 
made too light, resulting in a sagging of the floor 
and cracking of plaster in the ceiling below. To 
avoid deflection, a simple rule is to use a depth of 
joists in inches not less than two-thirds the span 
in feet. (See page 302.) 


IMPROPER FRAMING: The space between the 
rafter and the plate supporting the rafter is very 
frequently not properly closed and results in a cold 
attic. A little care in making the attic tight at thie 
point will reduce the coal bill very materiaily. 


FIRE-STOPPING NEGLECTED:  Fire-stopping 
provides for the closing of all concealed air passages 
in walls, partitions, and floors to prevent the passage 
of smoke and combustible gases in case of fire, and 
so confine it to its place of origin. This may be ac- 
complished at the second story floor line by placing 
solid bridging between the studs. An intermediate 
stop of a solid block between the studs is also de- 
sirable (herringbone or horizontal bridging). Fire- 
stopping should be employed not only in the lumber- 
built house but also in those houses whose exterior 
walls are built of masonry. 


It has been estimated that in order to take care 
of increasing population, the decrease in the average 
size of the family, and the razing of old accommoda- 
tions, approximately 500,000 new homes or accom- 
modations for individual families must be provided 
each year. Since the lumber-built house is the most 
popular type of house in America, it is most im- 
portant that the consumer have an adequate knowledge 
of the proper and most economical use of this building 
material. 


Advantages of Trade-Marked Lumber 


It is not the purpose of this article to specify the 
outstanding points of utility of the various woods. 
Economic factors play a part in determining what 
kinds of wood are most useful and economical in your 
community, a choice which should be guided by the 
advice of competent architects, lumber dealers and 
contractors. 

Important it is, however, to the man or woman 
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who is preparing to invest thousands of dollars in a 
home to protect that investment by two things: 

l. Select the architect or contractor who builds the 
most substantial contruction—his fee is the best “in- 
surance” you can take out on your home as an invest- 
ment. 

2. Choose lumber that is accurately manufactured, 
thoroughly seasoned, of uniform high quality. The 
reasonable price you pay for this lumber is your best 
assurance of durable construction. 


Prevent Undue Depreciation 


These two precautions are the means of prevent- 
ing the thing most feared by home-owners—undue 
depreciation. By these means homes are being built 
today just as substantial and just as enduring as those 
sturdy old homes of the earlier days. 

Lumber today is being trade-marked, just as other 
commodities. The significance and benefit of a trade- 
mark on lumber is all-important, as will be brought 
out in the remainder of this article. The manufacture 
of lumber must be something more than felling trees 
and sawing them up into boards. 

Accuracy of manufacture is one very important 
point in lumber production. A joist in your house 
that is wider at one end than at the other must be 
planed down by the carpenter by hand (and you pay 
the cost of all such labor which results from using 
poor materials) or, what is worse, you may have an 
untrue wall with consequent trouble from the plas- 
tering. Flooring of imperfect manufacture does not 
fit snug; it does not give the dependable service that 
you expect of your floors; the very best workmen 
cannot make its appearance all that is desired by the 


builder. 


Economy Through Accurate Manufacture 


So example after example might be enumerated— 
all pointing to the wisdom and economy of choosing 
lumber that has the advantage of accurate manufac- 
ture. Accuracy of manufacture means that your 
lumber is of exactly the same width and thickness of 
each end of the board, that the ends are squared 
true, that tongued and grooved stock (like flooring) 
is milled uniformly. 

Lumber should be thoroughly seasoned before it 
is put into construction. Contraction or expansion 
takes place in lumber that has not had this all-im- 
portant care in manufacture, and sometimes shows 
up after the home is completed in walls and floors 
that “pull away” slightly from their places. Faults 
sometimes blamed on “settling” are really due to the 
use of improperly seasoned lumber. 

Accuracy of manufacture and thorough seasoning 
are but two of the many requirements in production 
that must be met in order to put dependable lumber 
at your disposal. Outstanding manufacturers of lum- 
her accept these responsibilities and the lumber they 
produce is safeguarded in manufacture by every pre- 
caution it is possible to take. 


Trade-Mark, the Safeguard 


How can you, a layman, be assured of getting the 
lumber of the best manufacturers—accurately made— 
thoroughly seasoned? 
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By the trade-mark on the lumber. 

A trade-mark, name or symbol on lumber declares 
openly the responsibility the manufacturer accepts in 
making every board that bears that trade-mark come 
up to certain well established standards of production. 

The trade-mark puts lumber into the class of other 
commodities which you buy by name because of uni- 
form quality. The name of the manufacturer re- 
moves the doubt that you, as a layman, must feel 
when you attempt to say what is good lumber or what 
is poorly manufactured lumber. 

You have the assurance in that name on lumber 
that the manufacturer could not afford to identify a 
product unless it came up fully to well established 
standards. 

Trade-marked lumber offers a.further important 
assurance to the home-builder. Because of its uni- 
formity and thoroughness of manufacture, it goes into 
construction with a minimum of labor—not a small 
item to consider in the building of the average home. 
It is only natural that a workman who is supplied 
with lumber requiring a minimum of planing, sorting 
and sawing can do his work quicker, and make a 
better job of it, than if he has lumber that ranges 
widely in quality and manufacture. 


At Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Trade-marked lumber is available through retail 
lumber dealers at practically the same price as any 
dependable lumber. Its cost is returned to you by the 
maximum value obtainable in lumber. Selection of 
trade-marked lumber is one of the best assurances 
that can be had that the entire home investment is 
sound and safe and lasting! 

Homes of varying length of life are being built. By 
the average man or woman substantial construction 
is highly desired. It takes little calculation to figure 
the fallacy of putting money into property that does 
not maintain real investment value over a period of 
many years. 

Durable construction is readily available to anyone 
who exercises ordinary care in selecting an architect 
or contractor, in choosing lumber and materials, in 
determining at the start that durable construction shall 
not be sacrificed for the sake of unwise economy. 


Home Readily Saleable 


The home built under those conditions will be 
saleable at a good price long after the flimsy con- 
struction of hastily built homes has depreciated into 
“run-down” property. 

The prospective home builder can feel certain that 
the most sturdy, durable home can be built of lumber 
in any community. Every community has its de- 
pendable architects and contractors. Every com- 
munity has its dependable retail lumber dealers. To 
the home builder the counsel of these men is invalu- 
able—and it will go a long way toward getting the 
most and the best out of modern frame construction. 

Consult them early in your planning—let the manu- 
facturer’s trade-mark on lumber be your guide—plan 
your home expenditure to give the utmost in durabjl- 
ity—and you will have the soundest home investment 
that can be bought! 
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Steel Bridging in Your New Home 


How it prevents uneven floors and at the same time presents a sightly appearance, 
saves time and money and gives more strength to entire structure. 
Easily and quickly applied. 


T is not clear when or where the use of bridging in 

house framing originated, but it is evidently an out- 
growth of the old fashioned bridging joists, such as 
are observed in the early handbooks on the art of 
building. Bridging, as it has been done in the past, 
consisted of rectangular pieces of wood (usually 
2” x 4”) mitered to fit, and nailed transversely be- 
tween the joists at certain specified intervals through- 
out the framing of the floors. 

The function of this bridging is to keep the joists 
level after the floor is laid; to strengthen the entire 
framing and to resist any inclination on the part of 
the joists to turn or move in a sidewise direction, due 
to heavy loads being placed on any one section of the 
flooring, such as, for instance, a piano or other heavy 
piece of furniture. 

Many times, in inspecting a house one finds a sag 
in some part of the floor in some of the living rooms, 
especially that part of the floor which has been used 
to support some heavy piece of furniture. Very often 
this unevenness is not due to cheap construction or un- 
avoidable settling of foundations, but is entirely due 
to the use of the small pieces of wood which are 
nailed into the sides of the joists which support the 
floors. 

Wood, as bridging, is found in many instances dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory and in many cases is undepend- 
able. Wood bridging is held in compression only, that 
is, is secured by nails driven into the sides of the 
joists and is subject to splitting, decay or any one of 
a number of other things which cause bridging to 
loosen and lose its support. In nine cases out of ten 
where there is any unevenness of floor, the cause is 
either that the floors are not trued up, or wood bridg- 
ing has been poorly installed or wood bridging has 
ceased to function, due to various reasons inherent 
in wood itself. 


Steel Bridging Has Great Tensile Strength 


Steel bridging, however, has none of these evils. In 
the first place, it holds the joists in tension instead 
of in compression. This tension lock is made possible 
through the fact that the best grade of steel bridging 
is secured on the outside and top of each joist, clamp- 
ing them firmly in position and holding them with the 
unvariable tenacity of metal. It is true that in some 
steel bridging nails are used but in the type recom- 
mended for general excellence no nails are used, 
prongs being punched out of the original metal and 
driven into the joist to hold with a bull dog grip. 
This steel bridging simply cannot work loose as there 
are no nails to tear out and split the wood and it is 
preserved against corrosion by a coating of rust-proof 
paint and further strengthened by being ribbed, or 
corrugated, along its length. 

Bridging is put into a house and secured to the 
tops of the joists only until the floor is laid. It is 
then pulled up underneath until all joists are held 


immovable and secured to the beam and lower outside 
section of the joists. 


Steel Bridging Neat and Trim 


Steel bridging is not unsightly in appearance. It 
presents a remarkably neat aspect when viewed from 
any angle. This is especially evident in the cellar 
where the ceiling is unplastered and bridging usually 
exposed to view. The strength of steel bridging and 
the shortcomings of wood bridging are apparent in 
this lower floor of the house where bridging is exposed 
to furnace heat and, in some instances, cellar damp- 
ness. It is in this portion of the house that wood 
bridging often ceases to hold and floors sag under the 
weight of heavy dining room and living room furni- 
ture and strains caused by heavy loads, dancing, etc. 

A certain type of bridging fabricated by a national 
manufacturer is made from black, strip steel, corrugat- 
ed along its length for strength and it is coated with 
acid-proof paint, so it resists corrosion. It makes a 
good appearance and provides all reinforcement nec- 
essary for a solid even floor that will never sag or dip. 
It is easily installed and economical, for the time 
necessary to completely bridge a floor is but a frac- 
tion of the time that would be required to bridge the 
same floor with wood. It is one of those seemingly 
little things that do so much to insure satisfaction with 
the finished house and to maintain the value of the 
structure. 


Quickly and Easily Installed 


Unlike most other articles of quality installed in a 
house, steel bridging really costs less installed in place 
than wood bridging. In the first place, it comes all 
ready for installation and needs no cutting or fitting. 
In the second place, it is secured to the joists many 
times as speedily as wood bridging can possibly be 
installed. This saves carpenters’ time and results in a 
decreased cost. Since this steel bridging adds nothing 
to the cost of a house, contractors are glad to use it. 
As a matter of fact it saves them money in installation. 

In the construction cost of a house labor is the 
biggest item. The time it takes for a carpenter to cut, 
nail and fit the various lumber sections costs money. 
Steel bridging is one of the new devices of proved 
merit which is helping to reduce the costs of house 
construction. Because it is so quickly and easily in- 
stalled it gives the carpenter a chance to get to another 
“job,” and many “jobs” reap more profit than just a 
few which take a longer time to finish. 

Bridging in a home is one of the little things usually 
unseen which, when given proper consideration, in- 
creases the perfection of the home. Often a little at- 
tention given to bridging will save an immense amount 
of future trouble and expense, not only in preserving 
the normal level of floors but saving wear and tear 
upon the floors themselves, which is many times multi- 
plied when heavy objects or strains are put upon a 
surface which is not true and level. 
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Beautiful New Colors for the Roof 


Color harmony is an important consideration in modern home building. On the roof color is 
especially important. By a wise choice of roofing colors a touch of beauty and individual charm 
is added to the home. 


A Be day of the drab roof is gone—the roof that 
simply shuts out the rain and weather. True, the 
roof of a home must give protection against the ele- 
ments. It must last. But as one of the most prominent 
architectural features of the home, the roof should 
also add much to its beauty. 

The greatest opportunity to increase the effective- 
ness of the house-top lies in a wise choice of a per- 
manent roofing color. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram re- 
cently wrote, “Great as our architecture is, it will 
never be all that it may be until the architect begins 
to think in terms of color.” 

Color is becoming recognized more as an important 
feature of the home decoration. Its magic relieves 
monotony, adds individuality and creates the very 
atmosphere of a home. 

On the roof especially, color plays an important 
part. Most often the largest unbroken expanse of a 
home, the roof, frequently sets its whole color key- 
note. Thus restful coolness is achieved with a roof 
of fresh dusk blue or jade green tones; while one in 
which weathered browns, dull reds or heather purples 
predominate creates an atmosphere of genial warmth. 
Pleasing lines can be strengthened by tones contrasting 
with the body color or trim of the home, or its natural 
surroundings. Severe lines are softened by the use of 
‘blending shades. 

The beauty of a roof from an artistic standpoint lies 
in the relation of its size or area as compared to the 
total area of the exterior. On many homes, such as 
the English type, the roof area is as much as 70 
per cent of the total area seen at any one time. The 
impression then as to whether the roof sticks out or 
blends depends upon the color relation of the roof 
mass to the entire mass of the exterior. 


Ideal Roof Blends with Surroundings 


The ideal roof is one which lends itself to the 
architectural style of the home in such a way that the 
roof is not noticeable. The beauty of any home can be 
enhanced by the proper roof color selection, but un- 
fortunately this selection is many times made with no 
thought as to how the roof color will look on the 
completed home or how long the color will last. 

When bright, glaring colors are used the roof be- 
comes the most prominent part of the landscape. On 
the other hand, if dull, uninteresting colors are used a 
real opportunity for charm is lost. A black roof or 
one that has weathered down to a gray-black shade 
can in no way add beauty, and it often detracts from 
the entire appearance of the home. It is important 
that the roof be in perfect color harmony with the 
rest of the house. Only then can the roof contribute 
its full share of beauty to the home. 

There are certain fundamental rules to follow in 
selecting a roof in color harmony. Contrasting colors 
in equal quantity fight each other and are not pleasing 
to the eye. In using contrasting colors a small per- 
centage of one and a large percentage of the other 


should be used. Blending colors can be used in more 
nearly equal proportions. 

In the past there was not a wide selection of roofing 
colors available at a moderate price. The builder of 
the small home had only a very limited number of 
materials and colors from which to select. 

However, in the last few years the most progressive 
manufacturers of asphalt shingles have given great 
thought and care to the development of beautiful colors 
for their products. Today there are asphalt shingles 
available which give a wide range of color selection 
at a moderate cost. And these colors are permanent— 
never needing paint or stain. They are fixed in closely 
over-lapping slate flakes, and slate has been thoroughly 
satisfactory for roofs for hundreds of years. 


Asphalt Shingles Are Fire Resistant 


In addition to its many new and beautiful colors, 
the asphalt shingle roof has certain other inherent 
features which appeal to the average home builder. 
In the first place the asphalt shingle is fire resistant. 
The best quality shingles will stand the most severe 
tests. Manufacturers have spent years in perfecting 
the fire resistant asphalt shingles with its slate im- 
bedded surface. 

Many homes burn from the roof. In other words, 
inflammable roofing material is ignited from flying 
sparks or embers. With such a start the home burns 
from the roof downward. But the home covered with 
an asphalt shingle roof (and its surface of closely 
overlapping flakes of slate) is protected from the 
hazzard of flying sparks and burning embers. 

From an economical standpoint a fire resistant roof 
of distinctive beauty is a good investment. That such 
is the case is shown by the fact that fire insurance 
premiums on homes with such roofs are lower than on 
homes with inflammable roofing materials. One fea- 
ture often overlooked is the addition made to the resale 
value by a standard, well known, fire resistant roof, 
blending in perfect color harmony with the home. 


Low Upkeep An Important Factor 


The low upkeep-cost on an asphalt shingle roof is 
another factor which makes it a good investment. One 
manufacturer has developed an extra large and heavy, 
super shingle, surfaced exclusively with the new and 
permanent slate colors. This shingle will resist rain, 
heat and cold for practically the entire life of 
the home. It will remain rigid in all kinds of 
weather. 

Considering the long life and beautiful appearance 
of this super shingle, it is actually inexpensive. It is 
also, readily adaptable to practically every type of 
architecture, particularly English and the many types 
of American architecture both old and new. The 
colors of this super-shingle blend harmoniously 
with the shades and tones of every type of house 
exterior. 
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Steel Casements — The New Window Vogue 


Steel casements are an advanced step in window construction, although they are not new to home 

building. Their improvements over the double-hung wood window are many, some of which are 

more light and air, easier to clean, fire-safe and long life. Modern home builders are using them 
more and more every day. 


PN oge the steel casement is a comparatively 
recent development in American residential con- 
struction, metal windows have been used since the days 
of the Roman empire. More than eighteen centuries 
ago, the Emperor Hadrian equipped the Pantheon 
with a crude forerunner of the modern steel window, 
in the form of a bronze grating without glass. 

It is interesting to note, too, that, just as the metal 
window created by ancient Rome has persisted through 
the centuries as a favored type, so has the Roman—or, 
rather, Latin—word for “window” survived. “Fenes- 
tra” still means “window” in the Italian, while the 
French version is ‘“Fenetre,’ and the German, 
“Fenster.” 

True metal casements, fashioned of wrought-iron 
bars and glazed with leaded glass, were developed to 
their full beauty and usefulness in England, during 
Tudor times. This period coincided closely with the 
coming of the Pilgrims, but the metal casement, unfor- 
tunately, did not come with them. Iron was scarce 
and difficult to work; and the Pilgrims found the 
double-hung window, brought from Holland, the easiest 
solution for their primitive problems of light and 
ventilation. 


Steel Casements Safe and Practical 


With the advance of residential architecture, how- 
ever, and its growing demand for beauty as well as 
utility, the double-hung window, with its heavy lines 
and blank, uncompromising areas of glass, has given 
way before the slender muntins, the small sparkling 
panes, and the architectural adaptability of the steel 
casement. 

Steel casements lead in practical advantages, too. 
Being made from bars of solid rolled steel, they can 
never warp nor stick, but always open easily and close 
tightly regardless of weather conditions. Washing 
them is accomplished from inside the room, easily and 
safely, for extension hinges hold the sash, when 
opened, far enough away from the wall to give access 
to the outside face of the glass. 

Yet, with all their advantages, these better windows 
cost so little that they are available in all their beauty 
and utility for the largest mansion or the humblest 
bungalow. As is the case with automobiles, quantity 
production has brought about low prices; and, oddly 
enough, just as most of the world’s automobiles are 
made in Detroit, most of the world’s steel windows are 
manufactured in that city. 


Admit More Light and Air 


A steel casement, regardless of size, will admit more 
light through its opening in the wall than an ordinary 
window fitting the same aperture, for the steel sections 
combine strength with slenderness so that instead of 
having thick weight boxes and sash rails shutting off 
the light, glass spans virtually the entire opening. And 
because it affords more light than other windows of 


equal dimensions, the steel casement is often used to 
give the same amount of light through a smaller 
opening. 

This ability to deliver extra daylight without taking 
up additional space greatly conserves wall areas, so 
that furniture can be arranged in an easy, uncrowded 
fashion. To effect further space-conservation, the 
steel casement opens out—away from furniture placed 
against the walls. 

These windows have changed entirely our concep- 
tion of ventilation. Where formerly windows admitted 
a breeze only when it blew directly against the side of 
the house, the steel casement, with its wide, outswing- 
ing leaves, reaches for the faintest breeze that drifts 
on the air of the hottest day—and brings it in, even 
when it is moving parallel to the wall. 

When winter’s stinging winds seek entrance, steel 
casements stand their ground as well as the stoutest 
weatherstripped wood window. Steel meets steel in 
two broad lines of flat contact around the entire peri- 
meter, under the clamping pressure of a cam-acting 
lock. And enclosed by the steel bars is an insulating 
cushion of dead air—a further safeguard. 


Simplicity the Rule in Curtains 


From all which it will be seen that steel casements 
are no makeshift. They are windows of character and 
their chaste lines are an inspiration to simplicity in 
draperies and in the general decorative treatment. 
Bright colors and delicate tints vie in favor, for they 
remain always clean and fresh-looking because of the 
inside screens. The latter’ are protected from corro- 
sion and dirt, and do not soil the curtains. Instead of 
eyesores, they become an attractive feature of the 
window trim—a narrow strip of woodwork at sides 
and top, with a sill of wood or tile, blending the 
casement into the decorative scheme of the room. 


Steel Windows for the Basement, Too 


To keep the steel casement company, steel basement 
windows, made from especially rolled casement sec- 
tions, effectually daylight and ventilate the cellar. 
These windows provide from 40 to 80 per cent more 
light than wood windows requiring the same size 
openings, and have all the advantages of weather- 
tightness and easy operation possessed by the case- 
ments. 

Steel basement windows should be in every modern 
house, whether the steel casements are used in the 
other parts of the house or not. Basement windows 
must undergo far greater wear and tear than the other 
windows in the home. Consequently they should be 
built of a material which is practically indestructible. 

Wherever you may choose to build your “dream 
home,” there’s a lumber or building supply dealer 
near who stocks both the steel casements and the steel 
basement windows, at a price well within your reach 
—the royal prerogative of all who wish to build. 
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Doors Are the Most Important Part of Your Interior Trim 


One rarely notices the right kind of door, but if it is not architecturally harmonious it attracts 
the wrong sort of attention. 


HE doors of a house may be the deciding factor 

that determines whether it shall offer charm or an 
intangible disappointment. Doors are the most inti- 
mate detail in the whole construction of a home. If 
properly selected, they can be attractive and decorative 
pieces of woodwork. 

The mere fact that they move focuses attention on 
them. They offer inescapable area to the critical gaze. 
We come into actual physical contact with them. 
Doors, being a part of the background with the walls, 
should be restful to the eye and should blend with the 
veneral decorating scheme to secure the desired effect. 
~ Standards in the building industry have changed 
materially in the past five years. There has been more 
advancement in items for comfort and convenience in 
the home in this period than in the previous twenty- 
five years. There has been as great an improvement 
in the items of woodwork, and particularly the doors, 
as in plumbing and other items designed primarily for 
comfort and convenience. 

The tendency in modern decoration is away from the 
severely plain and for the ornate but artistic. Doors 
have become in this changed scheme of decorating 
things of beauty in place of just physical separators 
between rooms. 

A door that combines the simplicity of the single 
panel with the richness of the molded door has possi- 
bilities. It has a character that lends itself to the 
many styles of architecture. It is significant that 
many beautiful homes today have utilized the rare 
qualities of a one-panel door to harmonize with their 
other uniformly tasteful effects. 


A New Door of Character 


A recently perfected model made by well known 
manufacturers is the result of years of effort to pro- 
duce a door new in design, correct in proportion, 
artistic in appearance and moderate in price. It is a 
door within a door, flush molded in accordance with 
the standard practice of architects for a high class 
door, and is constructed by using patented standards 
of precision which insure a door that is far more 
substantial than any other stock door on the market. 

This door matches, on account of its delicate lines, 
the items of woodwork and panel work. It is made 
in all woods, both solid and veneered, and on account 
of the economical methods used in its manufacture and 
the quantity produced, the price is no more than for 
common doors. 

The design of this door represents the first time that 
a stock door has been placed on the market which has 
the feature of an insert frame with a recessed panel, 
together with a flush molding in a stock thickness of 
door. The results obtained could usually be secured 
only in a two and one-quarter inch or thicker door. 
The contours of the solid sticking around the panel 
and the special flush molding blend into one another 
and produce an article that is not only structurally 
correct but very artistic in its lines. These doors are 


modeled after the artistic but expensive raised panel 
doors. Artistry is here combined with moderate cost. 

This construction is acknowledged by competent 
authorities to be in a class apart. Warping and twist- 
ing, both common faults in the ordinary one-panel 
type, are eliminated in this improved construction. 
Here is the secret of the door: this is why so many 
builders use it exclusively. 


A Door Suitable for All Types of Houses 


The combination of a softwood frame and a birch 
insert frame and panel makes the door’suitable for all 
types of buildings, including homes, apartments, hos- 
pital and office buildings. The softwood is especially 
adapted to white enamel finish and the lines are 
brought out in very pleasing style. The hardwood 
door, of course, is suitable for any purposes where 
hardwood doors are used. 

This door is the climax of the efforts of three gen- 
erations of door makers, an organization that is the 
oldest and largest manufacturer of doors in the United 
States, and have given to the door industry practically 
all of the new designs in stock doors the country has 
ever known. These doors in all varieties of woods are 
in satisfactory use throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and foreign countries, serving in all types of 
buildings and under all climatic conditions. 

Veneered doors, when used for exterior purposes, 
should be made with veneers either 3/16-inch or %¢- 
inch thick, and should be amply protected from the 
weather. Exposed doors should be given at least two 
coats of exterior varnish, and the top and bottom 
edges well filled with oil paint. 


Proper Finish of Doors Requires Careful Attention 


The proper finish of doors requires careful atten- 
tion in the matter of applying the stain, filler and 
finishing coats, as well as consideration of the surface 
of the wood. Close-grained woods and open-grained 
woods demand varied treatment in order to secure the 
best results. 

Close-grained woods, after being surfaced and 
stained, should have a coat of filler applied, which 
may be of the same color as the stain or different to 
produce a varied effect. 

Select your doors with care for stability, beauty 
and lasting charm. Consult with your interior decora- 
tor and architect before deciding upon the type of 
door which you are going to use in your house. Very 
often the whole effect of a well planned room is 
spoiled by having the wrong door at the entrances. 

The small details in the construction of a house are, 
after all, as important as any of the other features of 
construction and doors are one of the most important. 
Remember, they do more to make or mar the archi- 
tectural effect of the exterior of a house, or the interior 
decoration effect of the various rooms, and consequent- 
ly should be given considerable thought. 
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Gypsum Plaster and Products for Dwellings 


This is a very carefully prepared article which provides the homebuilder with definite and 
valuable information on the use of gypsum plaster and other gypsum products suitable for dwell- 


ing construction. 


The use of such products is a subject with which the homebuilder is not 


sufficiently familiar. 


12 the case of the walls and ceilings, the selection 
of the best suited plastering materials is of the 
greatest importance. Upon these interior surfaces, 
which are constantly before one’s vision, the expen- 
sive but perishable decorations are applied. The wall 
surfaces have to resist the abuse of furniture that is 
frequently moved, the wear and tear of permanent or 
changing occupancy, the removal of old wall paper, 
calcimine or decorations and the application of the 
new. Pictures and the necessary fastenings are de- 
pendent on the walls as often as upon the moldings 
usually provided for hanging. Ceilings are sub- 
jected to severe cleaning, repeated decorating and the 
shocks due to vibrations from floors or the construc- 
tion above. Because of these deteriorating influences 
of occupancy, wear and time, the ideal plastering 
material must embody the following essentials: 


1. It must be of such character as to provide a 
strong, firm key or clinch, or perfect adhesion, 
to the base or background upon which it is 
applied. 

2. It must mix easily and must be sufficiently 
plastic to permit easy working and applica- 
tion, making possible smooth true plane sur- 
faces. 

3. When set and dry, it must be tough and hard 
throughout from face to back, so as to pro- 
vide for a surface with appreciable wearing 
properties and uniform density for the entire 
thickness. 

4. It must set and dry quickly in order to per- 
mit the progress of other work, such as the 
erection of the wood trim, etc. Also, the 
quicker the building is completed the sooner 
it can be made to earn revenue. 

5. It should be of such character as to resist for 
appreciable periods of time, the action of fire. 
Fires within a building which are not con- 
fined to the place of origin will, in a short 
time, destroy the entire structure. Hollow 
partitions act as flues and contribute to the 
spread of fire. The plastered surface, whether 
wall or ceiling, will or will not prevent- the 
spread of fire. The degree of fire protection 
afforded depends upon the character of base 
or background (lath) upon which the plaster 
is applied and, most important of all, the kind 
and thickness of the plaster coats. 

6. It should be a poor conductor of heat or cold. 
This physical property will assure warmer 
interiors in the winter months and more uni- 
form temperature conditions during the heat 
of summer. 

7. It should be within the reach of all building 
projects. In other words, the plastering 
material should be easily procured through- 
out the country in amounts to satisfy large 
or small operations, no matter where located. 


All of the itemized and desired properties are 
found in gypsum and are vouched for in United 
States Government and other authentic publications. 
The United States Department of Interior, Technical 
Paper 155, entitled “Gypsum Products—Their Prep- 
aration and Uses” refers to the light weight, tough- 
ness, insulating and fire-resisting properties of gyp- 
sum plasters. United States Bureau of Standards, 
Circular No. 108, entitled “Gypsum-Properties, Defi- 
nitions and Uses,” when referring to gypsum plasters 
states: 

‘Wall plasters and other building materials made of 
gypsum have a remarkable ability to resist fire. The 
reason for this is due to the chemically combined water 
of crystallization, which, as stated, is about 20 per cent 
by weight. The heat breaks,up these crystals and 
liberates the water, the process being slower as the heat 
penetrates farther into the gypsum. As long as there 
are any water crystals in the gypsum to be broken up 
the material will not warm appreciably above the 
temperature of boiling water.” 


There are many other similar evidences on record, 
all of which have added to our knowledge of gypsum 
plasters and products and have made possible a de- 
mand for gypsum in the construction of buildings 
which, at the present time, is more than three million 
tons annually. A more recent illustration of the 
adaptability, low heat conductivity and fire-resisting 
properties of gypsum plasters is found in fire and 
water test report of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., bearing date of August 10, 1922, and published 
as Retardant No. 1,355. This report grants to gyp- 
sum plaster, upon metal lath, a fire resistance rating 
of one hour for the fire protection of the partitions 
and ceilings of ordinary (wood joisted and studded) 
buildings. No other plastering material has obtained 
a similar approval. 

The space of this article will not permit quoting 
from other authentic sources. The reader and 
prospective home owner is naturally interested in 
knowing just what the mineral gypsum is, where it is 
obtained and to what other uses it may be employed 
(besides plaster) in the construction of buildings. 


What Is Gypsum? 

Gypsum is one of the most ancient of building 
materials. The Greeks used gypsum in Pliny’s time. 
The writings of this naturalist of ancient history 
(23-79 A.D.) are included in thirty-six, book XXXVI, 
dealing with the different kinds of stones and marble, 
including lime, sand and gypsum. He also minutely 
describes the removal of a beautiful gypsum plaster 
frieze from Lacedaemon to adorn a public building 
in Rome. Going further back, the Temple of Apollo 
at Bassae, built four hundred and seventy years before 
Christ, affords an excellent example of the use and 
permanent structural qualities of gypsum. The great 
pyramids of Egypt contain plaster work of gypsum. 

(Continued on following page) 
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The common name, Plaster of Paris, is often ap- 
plied to all calcined gypsum because of the large 
quantities of gypsum rock beds found near Paris, 
France. In France and Germany, gypsum is used for 
many building purposes, including inside and out- 
side plastering, walls, floors and roofs. In the United 
States and Canada, gypsum has for years been the 
predominating interior plastering material. In proper 
form gypsum is also used structurally for floors, roofs 
and outside walls. The United States Government, in 
its war building operations, used many million square 
feet of reinforced gypsum roofs. 


Gypsum Ready-Sanded Plaster 


This plaster (sometimes called Prepared or Ready- 
Mixed Plaster) is a plastering material in which the 
predominating cementitious material is calcined SyP- 
sum, and which is mixed by the manufacturer with 
sand and other necessary constituent parts in their 
proper proportion. It requires only the addition of 
water to make it ready for use. It is advantageous 
to use this material in cases where good clean sand 
is hard to procure’ Where good sand is procurable 
and the freight rates do not amount to more than the 
cost of the sand, the use of ready-mixed gypsum 
plaster is not economical. 


Gypsum Wood-Fibered Plaster 


This is a plastering material in which not less than 
80% by weight is calcined gypsum and not less than 
1% consists of a non-staining wood fiber. The re- 
mainder may consist of materials, mixed in the 
required proportions by the manufacturer, to control 
the working quality and setting time. This plaster 
is used with or without the admixture of sand, and is 
in demand where lightweight, tough, insulating and 
highly fire-resistive surfaces are required, 


Neat Gypsum Plaster 


Neat Gypsum Plaster (sometimes termed Gypsum 
Cement Plaster) is-a plastering material in which not 
less than 85% by weight of the cementitious material 
is calcined gypsum. The remainder may consist of 
materials mixed in the required proportions by the 
manufacturer, to control the working quality, setting 
time, etc. This plaster is identical with “Gypsum 
Ready-Sanded Plaster,” but requires the addition of 
from two to three parts, by weight, of sand before 
mixing in water and applying. 


Other Gypsum Plasters 


It is not necessary, in this article, to enter into 
the details of other gypsum plasters which are manu- 
factured and sold in large quantities for specific pur- 
poses; such as “Gauging Plasters,” ‘“Keene’s 
Cements,” “Bond  Plasters,” “Molding  Plasters,” 
“Trowel Finishing Plasters,” etc., except to state that 
in practically all building operations there is a de- 
mand for some or all of the plasters named. 

Where, for reasons of greater fire protection, an 
incombustible lath is required, gypsum plaster board 
is used to a great extent. This form of lath consists 
of sheets or slabs of gypsum reinforced with fibrous 
material on the surfaces. This form of lath is made 
in sheets thirty-two by thirty-six inches and three- 
eighths inch thick, which are quickly and easily nailed 


to the supports. The gypsum plaster is then easily 
and quickly applied, the peculiar affinity for gypsum 
to gypsum providing a firm, strong bond to this lath 


‘and a tough and strong finished wall or ceiling 


surface. 

To meet the demands of rapid construction, con- 
sistent with permanency, fire-protection and similar 
desired properties, the interior finish of walls and 
ceilings can be accomplished by using gypsum wall 
boards which are manufactured to take the place of 
other types of wall boards that introduce a hazard 
into the construction because of their inflammability 
and susceptibility to moisture and changes of tem- 
perature. ‘The fire-resisting properties of gypsum 
wall boards are attested to in the strength, fire and 
water tests conducted by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., and reported by them as Retardant Nos. 
1,006 and 1,319. : 

Gypsum wall boards are made in sheets or slabs 
thirty-two or forty-eight inches wide, three-eighths inch 
thick and ten to twelve feet in length. They are nailed 
direct to the wall or ceiling supports and in such a 
manner that all joints and nail holes can be obliter- 
ated by the use of a filler applied with a decorator’s 
putty knife. 

This character of interior finish does not require 
the subsequent application of plaster. It is complete 
when erected and can be covered with wall paper, 
paint or otherwise decorated to suit. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING 
CRACKPROOF PLASTER, 


(Continued from page 306) 


tages of crackproof plaster can be obtained at mini- 
mum expense, where it is most needed. 


Back-Plastered Metal Lath Stueco Construction 


Back-Plastered Metal Lath Stucco construction has 
been in use for over fifteen years. 

The type of better stucco house has successfully 
passed strength and endurance tests made by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and other authorities. At Armour 
Institute in trials it clearly showed itself to be much 
warmer than many common forms of construction. At 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories after exhaustive tests, 
a preliminary report was issued, indicating a one-hour 
rating. 

Back-Plastered Metal Lath Stucco construction com- 
bines the economies of good frame construction with 
both permanence and fire-resistive qualities. 
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Read Carefully the Practical Information 
Contained in Pages 281 to 289! 


HE homebuilder will find on the pages referred 

to a carefully prepared explanation of the 
logical use of this plan service together with an 
advised course of procedure in determining his in- 
dividual problems and their practical solution. 
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Lime Plaster Finishes for the House 


More often than not, cracked or warped plaster walls are caused by the use 
of inferior lime mortars in the mix. Good lime mortar 
adds strength to the plaster mix. 


| ee mortar for finish plaster coats has long been 

preferred for enduring plaster work. In Europe, 
Asia, Peru and Mexico, there are still remains of 
work done long ago in lime mortar. The pyramids 
of Egypt contain plaster work four thousand years old 
which is in perfect condition today. 

In addition to its unequalled plasticity, which makes 
lime the ideal material for perfect plaster finishing 
work, lime is hygienic; vermin avoid it. The house 
built with lime plaster finishing is clean and sanitary. 
Lime plastering in this finish work contains millions 
of tiny air cells, which help absorb the sound. 

Today the production of lime is a vast industry. 
In the White Rock district of Ohio, the lime rock has 
physical qualities, unequalled elsewhere, for making 
lime for residence construction. 

Since 80 per cent of the visible interior of your 
home will consist of plastered surfaces, a little dis- 
crimination here pays big dividends in distinction and 
dignity. 

Few home owners realize, as yet, the fundamental 
changes which have recently been taking place in 
interior plasterwork. 

Formerly home walls and ceilings presented a mo- 
notonous uniformity of smooth surfaces, covered with 
wall paper as though the main purpose was to get the 
plaster out of sight. This treatment will always re- 
main useful and appropriate for vast numbers of 
homes, but it is only one of many styles now available 
for the discriminating home builder. 


Smooth Finish 


The professional plasterer knows the flat, smooth 
surfaces described above as “smooth finish.” For ut- 
most perfection this finish requires lime mortar, which 
spreads easily and remains plastic long enough to be 
troweled out to the true plane, pure white surfaces 
familiar to those who have watched plasterers at work. 
This plasticity is what makes plasterers say of good 
lime mortar that it “spreads like warm butter.” 


Sand Finish 


When the wall surface is to be tinted or painted, a 
popular lime plaster finish is that known as “sand 
finish.” This is produced by mixing clean sand with 
the lime mortar. When such a mixture is troweled out 
it leaves a surface roughened by the natural texture of 
the sand. The degree of roughness is regulated by the 
implements used by the plasterer. Often stonelike 
effects are marked off on a sand finish wall surface, 
and the result can scarcely be distinguished from nat- 
ural stone. 


Texture Finish 


A third type of finish is included under the general 
name “texture finish,” or “antique finish.” A truly 
limitless variety of these effects are produced in lime 
plaster. 


Certain types of architecture call for appropriate 
texture finishes in the interior plasterwork. There are 
distinctive styles of French, Spanish, Italian, Old 
English and Spanish-American textures—each capable 
of infinite variation—each lending character and charm 
when rightly used in the right house. 

The general characteristics of these texture surfaces 
are the qualities of roughness—varying from slight to 
extreme—and pattern, varying from a fine stippled 
effect to little hills and valleys, or erratic effects pro- 
duced by wide sweeping motions of the trowel. 

Usually the architect, or plastering contractor, has 
a sample texture panel prepared, which acts as a 
guide for the plastering craftsmen in carrying out the 
individual job. The aim of these textures is fidelity 
to the historic schools of architecture which they rep- 
resent, and they do much to harmonize the house 
interior with its exterior. 


Lime-Plastered Details 


Another immense gain to the home building industry 
has been the increasing recognition that richly beauti- 
ful plastering details need not be the exclusive pos- 
session of the wealthy. 

Here, as in smooth, finish and the texture finishes, 
lime’s plasticity encourages real craftsmanship in the 
design and execution of decorative plaster cornices, 
arches, beams, panels and moldings. The wider use of 
these is proving a ready means of escape from the 
commonplace to a higher order of beauty and char- 
acter. 

These recent developments are an interesting exam- 
ple of new uses discovered for one of the most ancient 
building materials. Lime has always been the standard 
plastering material, not only because of its easy-spread- 
ing qualities but because the millions of tiny air cells 
in lime plaster absorb sound, making lime-plastered 
rooms quiet. It is also a fact that vermin avoid lime 
plaster, so that it has a hygienic value. 

Fortunately nature has provided an abundance of 
limestone rock. Home builders will always be able 
to obtain pure white lime at economical cost. 

More and more homes are being done with lime 
plastering, finished in various textures suitable for 
particular styles of home architecture, and this type 
of finish is decorative as well as practical. 

Plaster walls made from inferior lime mortar is 
usually one of the first causes of cracks and bulges. 
Just as it is important to prepare stucco and concrete 
in the right proportions for enduring work, so is it 
important to prepare plaster with the best in lime 
mortars. 

Modern interior decoration calls for an ancient art 
—plaster—in the treatment of the walls of a room. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the plaster be readily 
adaptable to many types of plaster wall finishes, and 
only a good lime mortar can assure the necessarily 
good plaster mix. 
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Wallpaper: the Background in Home Decoration 


During the past few years there has been a remarkable development in the designing of attractive 

wallpapers which have been placed on the market at reasonable costs. By creating an interesting 

background, well-selected wallpaper aids materially in furnishing a room and forms a valuable 
decorative element. 


HERE are three standards by which to judge the 

value of the small house—commercial, artistic and 
sentimental. The commercial and artistic value may 
be estimated in dollars; the sentimental or the moral 
in feeling. A house is both a structure and a home. 
As a structure it gives shelter and protection; as a 
home it is an interpretation of the characters and per- 
sonalities of those living within its walls. 

The interior decorations of the house are outstand- 
ing influences in determining all of these values. A 
bare room has little merit of its own except from 
the structural point of view. Its value is increased 
by certain intangible qualities based on the taste of 
those who decorate and furnish it. Good taste pays 
material as well as esthetic dividends. When char- 
acter is shown in the interior of a house the value of 
that house is increased by every standard of esti- 
mation. 

Nothing else, unless it is her clothing, is so pro- 
nounced an index to a woman’s breeding and refine- 
ment as the interior decorations and furnishings of 
her home. In creating decorative effects wall treat- 
ment is the most important influence. It is the motif 
of interior decoration; the setting on which every 
other attribute must be based. 

That is why wallpapers of good design and coloring 
are the hallmarks of taste and quality. For hun- 
dreds of years hostesses have taken pride in their 
wallpapers and been judged by them. Your wall- 
paper tells who you are, for it is a part of you, an 
index of your personality. 

The selection of wallpaper, therefore, should be 
made with the greatest care and thought. Quality, 
coloring and design are of supreme importance, for 
they are influences on the commercial, artistic and 
sentimental values of your home. 

Perhaps Beauty is the key to wallpaper value. 
Beauty combines quality, coloring, design and judg- 
ment in utilization. Through the working out of true 
beauty in the wallpaper of a home will come rest, 
comfort and contentment. No other decorative treat- 
ment allows such latitude for personal selection and 
effects. 

Form, line and color are readily manipulated by 
the interior decorator, professional or amateur. When 
imagination and taste are used to secure the attractive- 
ness of superior effects, tangible and intangible values 
have been added to the home—value measured by 
sentiment as well as by pocketbook. 

In estimating values let us first consider the com- 
mercial. No other expenditure that you may make 
within your home is likely to pay better dividends 
than the cost of good interior decorative treatment. 
Good decorative treatment has an intrinsic value in 
estimating mortgage value and resalability. Many 
a house has been sold at top price because its walls 
reflected beauty, warmth, genial hospitality and home 


atmosphere of the kind that only refinement in taste 
can breed. Good wallpaper adds a money value to 
any home far in excess of first cost. 

Unfortunately the decorating cost is the final cost 
in home building and too often decorations suffer 
because of this. Roofs, basements, floors are house 
essentials—structural costs—but quality in wall treat- 
ment and house furnishings are likely to be considered 
of non-essential importance; something that may be 
developed to the heart’s content later. : 

Yet the interior of the home is the most important 
of the many influences by which the acquaintance, 
casual visitor or possible purchaser will judge you 
and your property. Good interiors are assets; poorly 
furnished, poorly decorated interiors are liabilities. 
Well papered walls with coloring, design and texture 
of a quality that means taste, and shows harmonious 
treatment, give satisfaction and rest to all. 

The cost of material and of labor in decorating 
walls with paper is so low in comparison with the 
effect produced and the possible influence on the 
owners, their guests and possible purchasers, that 
from a purely commercial standpoint it would seem 
poor business to neglect or stint this phase of house 
building and maintenance. 

Taking up the artistic value of wallpaper and 
general interior treatment we would point out that 
virtually everybody is attracted by the beautiful and 
artistic. 

There is, however, a style element in both beauty 
and art that should not be overlooked or underesti- 
mated. It is not always safe to go on taste alone if 
the house is to be judged by standards other tlean the 
desire of the owner for use as a home. If the owner 
builds with the idea that if opportunity arises he will 
sell, then it is advisable to study the trend of style 
carefully. If, on the other hand, outside influences 
such as resalability are of no consequence, the style 
influence may be ignored to any extent desired. 

The artistic value of a house is expressed by creat- 
ing the right atmosphere. A house without atmos- 
phere cannot be artistic. The right wallpaper will 
help in creating an atmosphere and charm which will 
be felt by all who cross the threshold. Without 
proper decorative wall treatment warmth, charm, and 
atmosphere are unobtainable. Artistic value, there- 
fore, can be estimated as a material asset—it adds dol- 
lars to the estimate of a structure’s worth. 

The sentimental value of a home is based largely 
on things personal, but only time can bring a senti- 
mental value to a house that is not intrinsically beau- 
tiful and filled with atmosphere. Looked at through 
time’s softening influences, almost any home may win 
some sentiment. Beautiful homes, homes filled with 
warmth and taste, homes of which we are proud, have 
a sentimental value from the first day we call them 
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Selecting the Plumbing Fixtures For Your Home 


The homebuilder is learning to give much more serious consideration to the question of good 


plumbing, fixtures and bathroom equipment. 


This is not only a question of convenience and 


comfort in daily home life, but involves the avoidance of expensive repairs and alterations by 
the selection and installation of reliable materials when the house is built. 


HE sanitary equipment of the house includes many 

items. They are: drain pipes which carry off the 
waste, supply pipes which conduct the water to the 
various fixtures, shut-off valves in the basement or 
concealed in the walls, as well as all plumbing fixtures 
and bathroom accessories. These should all be 
selected with even more care, if anything, than the 
furnishings. When furniture wears out it can be re- 
placed for the mere cost of buying new pieces. How- 
ever, when the plumbing fixtures wear out replace- 
ment must cover the cost of the equipment, plus the 
cost of labor, taking out the old and putting in the 
new fixtures. 

Quality and service should be the prime factors in 
selecting the sanitary equipment. 

The selection of the lavatory, closet and bath de- 
pends primarily on the type of home, the amount of 
money that is to be spent and the space to be devoted 
to the bathroom. Whether the housewife is to do ker 
own work or whether the work is to be handled by 
servants determines in large degree what additional 
plumbing may or may not be necessary. 

Modern plumbing fixtures have been developed 
with the idea in mind of reducing to the minimum 
the labor involved in keeping them clean and in a 
sanitary condition. 


Baths , 

Baths, for instance, of the built-in type not only 
reduce the floor space to be kept clean, but also the 
amount of floor space that must be tiled as well. 

The white solid porcelain built-in bath (a clay 
product) recommends itself highly because of clean- 
liness, the heavyweight type with sloping end for the 
more elaborate homes. The porcelain enameled iron 
built-in bath is generally used in the less pretentious 
home. It has become very popular, owing to its fine 
appearance and moderate cost. The weight being less 
than that of the porcelain tub makes it adaptable for 
homes of lighter construction. 


Showers 

The built-in bath is admirably adapted to the use 
of showers, the walls very often being tiled up to 
about six feet, although in some cases waterproof 
cement is used. In case of a recessed bath a curtain 
can be used across the front, while with a corner tub, 
the curtain can be extended along the front and one 
end, leaving the two walls to complete the shower 


inclosure. 


Shower Valves 

The modern shower is fitted with a mixing valve 
rather than with two separate valves. Experience has 
proven that shower mixing valves are time savers and 
water savers compared with the two-valve type of 
shower. 

Mixing valves should be of a single lever handle, 
double compression type, of heavy construction, with 


\ 


generous-sized supply ports. Where the construction 
of the building will permit, the mixing valves should 
be built in the wall with, possibly, a china face plate. 
The construction should be such that the valve and 
all working parts can be removed from the front for 
re-washering and repairing. 

The shower over the bath is becoming very popular 
because the busy man can take his morning shower 
more quickly than is possible with the bathtub. The 
shower will, however, never replace the bath for the 
warm plunge in the evening. Nothing is quite so 
soothing to the tired body and woos sleep quite so 
successfully as does the warm tub bath. 

In the more ornate bathroom, where there is plenty 
of space, a separate compartment for the shower may 
be provided with a series of sprays along three side 
walls or four corners of a compartment with the pipes 
concealed within the wall. The shower door should be 
of plate glass with metal frame and jamb. The re- 
ceptor can be of white solid porcelain, tile or marble 
to match the color scheme of the bathroom. In these 
more ornate bathrooms there is usually also provided 
a white solid porcelain tub, of a built-in recess or 
corner type. The lavatory can be of the pedestal type 
of twice-fired viterous china with the combination fit- 
tings with china mountings, and dressing table to 
match. Or they can be furnished to order, to suit in- 
dividual taste, with marble lavatories and dressing 
table to match. The marble lavatory may be made 
of Blanc “P” white statuary, Italian black and 
gold, Breche violet or any other imported or domestic 
marble which may be selected by the architect or the 
owner. When marble is used it is usually selected to 
blend with the general color scheme of the room and 
surroundings. In such bathrooms the metal mount- 
ings for marble lavatories and dressing tables 
are usually polished white metal or gold plated, to 
blend in with the general color scheme. There is 
usually provided a Sitz or footbath and dental lava- 
tory. The bathroom may be finished with colored tile 
of several textures in keeping with the general color 
scheme. 


Lavatories 


Twice-fired vitreous china lavatories have become 
very popular, having a smooth glass surface which is 
easily kept clean. A quick-draining waste with unob- 
structed outlet and removable outlet plug makes the 
most satisfactory waste. Porcelain enameled iron lav- 
atories are used where cost is an important considera- 
tion, and prove very satisfactory. The porcelain 
enamel on cast-iron lavatories is not fired to as 
high a temperature as the twice-fired vitreous 
china ware and the surface is somewhat softer 
and requires a little more effort to keep clean. The 
smaller lavatories are usually fitted with two single 
faucets of the compression type where the pressure 
is fairly high and with quick compression or Fuller 
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type where the water pressure is comparatively low. 
The larger lavatories are usually fitted with a combina- 
tion hot and cold supply fixture and in some cases 
with all china handles and china escutcheons. This 
combination fixture enables the user, like in the case 
of the shower mixing valve, to wash in running tem- 
perate water. The combination fixture, whether for 
lavatory, bath or sink should be of heavy construction 
with generous size supply ports for filling, encased 
composition seat washers with swivel discs, which 
lessen the wear on the seat washers and valve seats, 
renewable seats and standardized interchangeable 
parts. 


Sinks 


For the average home the kitchen sink answers for 
scullery, pantry, vegetable and baking sink. The most 
popular design is the double drainboard apron type 
with sink, back, drainboards and aprons all cast in 
one piece and covered with white porcelain enamel. 
It is quite usual to find them fitted with combination 
hot and cold swinging spout faucet, and china soap 
dish. 

In the more pretentious homes the kitchen is very 
often tiled and fitted with a large white solid porcelain 
kitchen sink with separate drainboards, white solid 
vegetable sink, scullery sink, and white metal pantry 
sink. These may be fitted with integral back or set 


flush against the wall. Or they may be furnished 
without back, but tiled along the wall, or as some 
prefer them, may be set away from the wall, which 
permits cleaning back of the sink and along the wall. 
In all cases the walls should be of tile. The fittings 
can be of polished white metal or nickel-plated brass, 
the faucets are usually combination type with tem- 
pered water supplied through a single swinging spout. 


Closets 

Low tank combinations are now almost universally 
used for the home, the noiseless all-white combination 
being the latest word in closet construction. The 
closet bowl, tank and flush connection are made of 
twice-fired vitreous china, and the seat of wood, with 
white sheet celluloid covering. 

Closets for the home are of three different types, 
known as the syphon jet, reverse trapway syphon 
action and washdown syphon action. The syphon jets 
are in turn furnished in two types, the noiseless and 
the regular. The syphon jet closet carries a large 
water surface and deep water seat in the trap, reduc- 
ing the liability of fouling and escape of sewer gas. 
The reverse trap closet has the general appearance 
of the syphon jet with the water surface and water seat 
of a washdown closet and are used where it is desired 
to keep the cost at a minimum. 


Wallpaper: the Background in Home Decoration 
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“home.” Here again wallpaper, the vehicle for the 
expression of beauty and warmth—the setting within 
which interior decoration creates atmosphere—has a 
value purely sentimental. 

In order to obtain the best results in decorative 
treatment of a home one should plan the entire scheme 
in advance. To start without a definite motif and 
fairly clear visualization of the effect sought is almost 
certain to produce unsatisfactory results. 

The following main points relating to the individual 
rooms and to the house as a unit should be taken into 
consideration in working out the wall treatment. 

1. The use and purpose of the room. 

2. The size, lines and contents of the room. 

3. The personality of the occupant or occupants. 

4. The lighting conditions—source and results de- 
sired—subdued, natural, artificial, direct, or reflected 
light. 

5. Relation of the room to other rooms in the house. 

6. Location and external surroundings of the house 
—city, suburban, country, etc. 

7. The motif—a house is a harmonious whole. Let 
wall treatment blend with architecture, general 
decorative effect and furnishings. 

Wallpaper will accomplish many things. The 
careful decorator may put wallpaper to work in the 
interest of beauty and utility. For instance: 

Color has a definite effect on people. It is a pro- 
nounced influence in our lives. Wallpaper is the 
most natural, accessible and acceptable means of dis- 


tributing color properly throughout the home. Red 
excites, yellow cheers and blue quiets, 

Color may also be used to influence the proportions 
of a room. Red makes a room seem small, blue in- 
creases its size. Simple vertical stripes will increase 
height. Tapestry effects will give width. Proper 
utilization of wallpaper will emphasize the horizontal 
lines, reducing height. Warm colors decrease and 
cool ones enlarge the apparent size of a room. 

Wallpaper solves the secrets of texture. There are 
papers which reproduce the feeling of damask, 
chintz, satin, leather, burlap, etc. It is difficult to 
distinguish between the actual fabric and the paper. 
Texture is an important influence in wallpaper selec- 
tion; oak and mahogany, maple and walnut, each 
appear to better advantage when utilized with the 
proper texture of wallpaper. 

Wallpaper possesses Super-sanitary qualities. Dis- 
ease-breeding germs cannot propagate on a porous 
and well-ventilated wall, and air passes freely through 
brick and plaster walls. Wallpaper itself is porous 
and in no way retards ventilation. 

When you build a home remember that for centuries 
the leading authorities and most particular hostesses 
have utilized wallpaper as the setting for interior 
decoration. Such men as Sheraton laid great em- 
phasis on the papering of rooms. Such hostesses as 
Martha Washington personally supervised the treat- 
ment of their walls. Your wallpaper is the greatest 
single influence in the interior decorative scheme of 
your home. Your wallpaper tells who you are. 
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Built-In China Bathroom Accessories 


Your bathroom, more than any other room in your home, comes under the keen, hidden scrutiny o} 

your guests. The first built-in china bathroom accessory was a soap holder which originally ap- 

peared in 1914. Today such fixtures are part of the equipment of the modern bathroom. By such 
impressions of good taste, comfort and beauty, people judge you in your home. 


pAS SNS the many improvements designed to bring 
approximate perfection to the small home are 
some which represent long evolutionary mechanical 
processes, finally achieving a result which almost 
everyone recognizes as being indispensable. Many 
of these improvements have to do with just a single 
convenience or just one room in a house. When 
these improvements represent not only mechanical 
perfection in construction and application, but also 
economic efficiency of a high order, they are the 
more readily adapted and become a part of a stand- 
ardized program for better homes. 

Included among such improvements are china ac- 
cessories for the bathroom, that are built in the 
walls. These not only add to convenience and com- 
fort, but give a touch of refinement unattainable in 
any other way. 

Bathrooms in the better class of homes are now 
almost universally tiled, both floors and walls, at 
least up to a five- or six-foot height. Therefore, the 
built-in china fixtures, including soap dishes, tum- 
bler holders, tooth brush holders, towel racks, paper 
holders, both for sheets and rolls, sponge holders, 
safety grips to prevent slipping, and also and not 
the least important, electric heaters, are readily in- 
stalled as a part of the completed tile wall surface. 

These accessories are made of heavy china, having a 
glazed surface that does not crack or craze, is non- 
porous and, therefore, not subject to stains or discolor- 
ations. Thus, these fixtures are not only sanitary, but 
strong and free from liability to accident or the 
necessity of repairs. 


Sanitary and Everlasting 


Today’s bathroom is of necessity one of the most 
important achievements in the progress of our mod- 
ern civilization. It has so much to do with the 
standards of the family in health, and especially 
in sickness that every reasonable expenditure is justi- 
fied to make it entirely sanitary, and at the same 
time convenient, attractive and cheerful in appear- 
ance, as well as affording every possible convenience 
and freedom from irritating causes and discomfort. 

The approved type of built-in bathroom accessory 
is made of china which is absolutely sanitary and 
everlasting. Sanitary engineers will unhesitatingly 
recommend it as the best substance known for this 
purpose. Whether the bathroom be expensive or 
simple, these china accessories give the finishing 
touch of completeness and elegance. A few carefully 
selected fixtures will add a note of distinction to a 
simple and inexpensive bathroom that could be ar- 
rived at in no other way. 

Instead of being regarded as a luxury entailing an 
additional expense, these built-in accessories, if in- 
cluded in ‘the plan of equipment of the bathroom 
cost very little more, if any, than portable fixtures 


screwed on after the house is completed. Besides, 
fixtures screwed on are unsightly and inconvenient, 
frequently in the way and difficult to keep in good 
appearance, and are liable to come loose from the 
walls. 

In addition to built-in fixtures, accompanying lines 
of glass shelves and towel bars are to be obtained 
with built-in china posts. These are of the most 
approved modern designs and are necessary for com- 
plete equipment. 


Specified by Architects 


As a matter of fact, many prominent architects are 
now specifying these built-in china fixtures and they 
are, therefore, readily estimated as a part of the 
original cost of the house. 

Built-in china accessories for bathrooms, as they 
are designed for tile walls, are set by the tile con- 
tractor, not by the plumber. Accordingly, they are 


included in the tile specifications. Generally speak- 


ing, wall tiles are made in but three sizes: 6x3, 6x6, 
414x414, inches, and the china built-in accessories 
are made to fit one or more of these sizes. Care should 
be exercised, therefore, to see that accessories of the 
proper size are selected to fit the size of tile speci- 
fied. 

The greatest depth of these fixtures in the walls is 
3 inches and the greatest projection from the walls 
is | inch. 

These accessories are one of the comparatively new 
improvements in perfected house construction devel- 
oped during the last decade. The first built-in ac- 
cessory was a soap holder which originally appeared 
in 1914. This was the forerunner of the present 
complete line which now includes not only the articles 
mentioned but built-in recess metal medicine cabi- 
nets as well. 


Used in Plastered Walls 


Where it is not intended to tile the bathroom walls, 
these built-in china accessories are now being in- 
stalled in the plaster walls, especially where ex- 
panded metal lath is used in plastering. By suitably 
cutting the metal lath so that the projecting back 
of the fixture is held by the firm support of the slot- 
ted bent back portions of the metal lath, the plaster- 
ing all about the fixture holds it firmly in place and 
it becomes a rigid part of the wall as securely held 
as where cemented in the tile. 

Any type of wall covering can then be fitted about - 
the fixture whether of printed or painted washable 
fabric, linoleum or wall paper. This method of ap- 
plying the built-in china accessories makes them 
available in thousands of homes where tile walls are 
not used. They add in all such cases directly 
to the convenience of a bathroom as well as to its 
appearance. 
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Heating With Comfort and Economy 


One of the most important problems in equipping the home is the provision of the right kind of 
heating apparatus. Home owners should learn the proper way to take care of his heating plant. 


|p your home is exposed to cold winds, it is essential 

that your heating plant be able to distribute 
warmth to every part of your home and, that this dis- 
tribution be under easy control. Only a radiator sys- 
tem can assure an even, readily controlled flow of 
warmth to each room regardless of outside conditions. 


Steam System Least Expensive to Install 


A steam system is the least expensive to install of 
all kinds of radiator equipment. Only one set of 
pipes need be used, whereas a vapor or hot water sys- 
tem requires two sets. Steam heating is very satisfac- 
tory and is quite generally used in both large and 
small buildings. 


Vapor and Steam Systems Best Where 
Sudden Temperature Changes Occur 

If your house is located where sudden changes of 
temperature take place within a few hours, a heating 
system should be installed that will respond quickly 
to demands made upon it. This requirement is best 
met by a steam or vapor system. 

Vapor or vacuum systems are merely steam systems 
with equipment for removing some of the air from 
boiler, piping, and radiators. The result is quicker 
heating, for vapor begins to flow through the system 
as soon as the water in the boiler is warmed. This 
kind of system is extremely flexible and adaptable to 
almost any conditions. It is especially economical in 
the South and on the West Coast, where there are 
many mild days in the heating season. 


Hot Water Systems—Steady Warmth With Economy 


A hot water system has the same advantage as a 
vapor system in that warmth is obtained from the 
radiators very shortly after the water in the boiler is 
warmed. It is, however, much less flexible. The sys- 
tem continues to give off warmth when the fire gets 
low and even for some time after it goes out. A hot 
water system, like a vapor system, is somewhat more 
economical than a steam system. 


Small Cellarless Buildings Can Enjoy 
Hot Water Radiator Warmth 

Small buildings, even those without cellars, may en- 
joy all the advantages of hot water radiator warmth. 
A special little heater that is both a boiler and radiator 
may be installed on the main floor and connected to 


radiators on the same level as well as on the floor 
above. 


A Warm Air Heater for Small Homes 


Small homes of up to about 8,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity may be very satisfactorily warmed with a 
small warm air heater. A most attractive little unit 
is available, entirely self-contained, and designed for 
installation on the ground floor of a home. It warms 


air in large volumes at moderate temperatures and cir- 
culates it throughout the home, upstairs and down. 
It is the best warmth obtainable next to radiator 
warmth. 


The Importance of the Chimney 


No heating system, however good, can perform satis- 
factorily and economically without a good draft. The 
boiler connection to the chimney should be short, with 
as few bends as possible, and amply large. The 
chimney should be of correct size and height and as 
nearly round or square as possible. It should have 
no offsets in which soot can collect. No equipment 
beside the boiler should be connected to it. If there 
is more than one flue in a chimney, it should be care- 
fully determined that no fireplace is connected to the 
same flue as the boiler, and that none of the flues are 
shortcircuited at the base. 


Eliminating Noise from Radiators 


Knocking and sizzling of radiators and steam sys- 
tems can be eliminated by installing well-made, non- 
adjustable air valves and changing of incorrect pitch 
in piping. 

Piping in a hot water system is best installed in 
partitions instead of in an outside wall. This is neces- 
sary to prevent freezing in especially severe weather 
or when the system is not in use in winter. Piping 
in any kind of system should be well protected by in- 
sulating with air-celled asbestos covering. 


It Pays to Study Your Heating Plant 


A careful study of the care and operation of a heat- 
ing system pays good dividends in fuel saving, greater 
comfort, and increased life of the system. Too often 
the home builder is inclined to believe the heating 
plant in the small house (or in the large house, for 
that matter) will “take care of itself.” This, of 
course, is not true. The heating contractor has worked 
out with the architect the complete heating plan from 
a scientific angle and it behooves the home owner to 
learn as much as he can about the proper care of his 
heating plant from the men who designed and _ in- 
stalled it. 


Select the Heating Plant With Great Care 


Aside from the question of economy and length of 
service the home-owner should realize that upon the 
temperature of his home, in winter, depends the com- 
fort and health of his family and guests. Especially 
vital is the heating problem in the home where there 
are small children or old people. 

And since no amount of care or coal will make a 
poor furnace give satisfactory service, here is an added 
reason to weigh carefully the different types of heating 
plants and then buy the best of its kind. Economizing 
on the heating plant is likely to be expensive economy 


indeed. 
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Automatic Regulation of the Heating Plant 


Advanced methods of temperature control set new standards of heating comfort, without the 
inconvenience of hand regulation. Modern ideas of living demand this regulation for better 
homes, in any climate where a heating plant is required at all. 


eee te improvements in home building are par- 
ticularly interesting to the experienced home owner 
who looks beyond the surface beauty of line and color 
to the vital points of house construction—the features 
that insure comfortable living, keep down bills for 
upkeep, protect the family’s health, and give leisure 
and peace of mind to enjoy beautiful surroundings. 

Probably the heating system affects living condi- 
tions in the modern home more than any other single 
factor. To realize this fact one has only to enumerate 
the unpleasant things that happen when it isn’t prop- 
erly regulated. Fuel bills mount up, nobody is com- 
fortable, the children catch cold, someone must be 
continually running up and down the basement stairs, 
and there’s always a thought in the back of one’s mind 
that overheating is the most frequent cause of fires. 

Because heating engineers were awake to the impor- 
tance of heating in the designing of modern homes, 
they didn’t stop with perfecting the heating plant 
itself. They devised an amazing, yet simple method 
of automatic regulation, giving the heating plant what 
is practically a mechanical brain, responsive to tem- 
perature changes hardly noticeable to the occupants 
of the house. 


How the Heat Regulator Functions 


The “business end” of this perfected system of 
temperature control is connected with the heating plant 
in the basement. The “brain” itself is a small, hand- 
some instrument on the wall of the living room—the 
room thermostat. At first glance it looks like a wall 
thermometer with a clock attached at the bottom. It is 
actually a precisely built mechanism that comes as 
near to human intelligence as any device in the house. 

Through the day, the clock-equipped thermostat 
holds the temperature at any desired point. Whenever 
the temperature varies one degree from this predeter- 

“mined level, usually 70 degrees, an electric contact is 
made in the thermostat. This starts a motor attached 
to the heating plant in the basement and advances or 
checks the fire as the case may be. 


The Alarm Clock Principle 


But the proper daytime temperature is not ‘correct 
for the hours of sleep, from the standpoint of either 
health or economy. So at the usual hour for going to 
bed, the clock on the room thermostat automatically 
changes the adjustment to a lower temperature, usually 
60 degrees. Then throughout the night the thermostat 
works in exactly the same way when the variation is as 
little as one degree from the established night tem- 
perature. 

Clock control improves home heating from so many 
angles that it is now regarded as one of the most 
important phases of automatic heat regulation. 

The actual work of controlling the fire is done by 
the motor in the basement. The motor is operated 
from the house lighting circuit by the action of the 
thermostat in the living room above. The cost of 


operation should not exceed ten cents a year for cur- 
rent. The motor is enclosed in a dust-proof case. 


Dual Control 


Experience shows that heating plants require still 
further protection to insure complete safety. When 
the room temperature is to be raised in the morning, 
the temperature in the heating plant mounts faster than 
the radiators warm the house. It may become ex- 
cessive before the rooms are warmed sufficiently to 
affect the room thermostat and thus check the fire. 

To prevent excessive temperatures when the fire is 
forced in this way, a limiting thermostat is placed in 
the boiler or in the warm air duct of a warm air 
heating system. As soon as the temperature of the 
heating plant reaches the highest point consistant with 
safety, the limiting device operates the motor and 
automatically checks the fire. Both the limiting device 
and the room thermostat are connected with the motor, 
giving dual control. 

The advantages of automatic heat regulation are 
doubly appreciated when translated into terms of prac- 
tical living. After waking early on a cold winter 
morning, think of turning over for another nap, instead 
of crawling out to fix the fire! Then dressing in 
comfortable rooms and letting the heating plant run 
itself all day long, even when the children are alone 
or no one at all is in the house. Then another auto- 
matic temperature change at just the convenient hour 
in the evening—all without the constant worry of 
manual control, perhaps more annoying than the actual 
labor involved. 

Physicians agree that a uniform temperature at just 
the right point, with cooler rooms for sleeping, has a 
far-reaching effect on health. And last, but not least, 
automatic regulation cuts one-fifth to one-third from 
the winter’s fuel bill. 

It is natural to think of automatic heat regulation in 
terms of zero weather. Many people have an impres- 
sion that it is important only in the dead of winter. 
This, however, is not the experience of those who have 
actually installed automatic heat regulators in their 
homes. 

In fact, it is during the milder months of Spring and 
Fall that the automatic heat regulator renders some of 
its most valuable service., Then hand regulation is 
particularly burdensome. It is almost impossible to 
keep a house at just the proper temperature when the 
fire is manually regulated. Overheating is a common 
result. The fire is checked too late and windows are 
opened. Fuel is wasted during every minute that the 
room temperature is above the normal level, and much 
of the surplus heat escapes through the windows. 

Then the fire dies down. Again the house is uncom- 
fortable—now because the temperature is too low. 
More bother to stir up the fire. Perhaps it was 
checked too far and has gone out altogether. That 
means the unpleasant task of rebuilding it, besides a 
lapse of time before the house can be comfortable. 
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The Advantages of Architecturally Designed Stock Woodwork 


“This is my home 


a place for 


work and dreams, and love and rest.” 


eee it is so essentially ‘“‘a place of rest,” all 
of us seek to have comfort in our homes. Bodily 
ease is not suflicient—we must have mental rest, too. 
Mental rest requires beauty; without beauty, no men- 
tal rest is possible. This isn’t mere sentimental theory, 
but proven psychology. The Arabs have an old 
proverb, “If you have two loaves of bread, sell one 
and buy a flower, for the soul, too, must be fed.” 

So when we have provided mere physical comfort 
in this Castle in Spain of ours, we must look to its 
beauty. Two sorts of things make up the beauty of 
any house: those that are part of the structure itself, 
the architectural elements; and those which may be 
added to it, outside or in, the decorative elements. 
The two are complementary. Neither can be com- 
pletely successful without the other. Trees and shrubs, 
rugs, furniture, lamps, fabrics, pictures—these, though 
necessities, are decorative elements. Much can be 
accomplished with them to bring beauty to the home. 
But if a house is to be truly restful, there must be 
beauty in the structural background that forms the 
setting for these things: porches, roof, walls, windows 
and entrances on the exterior; floors, walls, woodwork 
and the built-in things of various sorts on the interior. 


Careful Selection of Woodwork Desirable 


Woodwork, you see, is the chief element in this 
structural background. Everywhere that your eyes 
travel, they rest upon woodwork, always a background 
and sometimes a dominating feature. Shut your eves, 
if you will, and try to picture a house without wvod- 
work. There would be walls pierced by unfilled open- 
ings—a skeleton structure with no doors or windows, 
stairs, baseboards, moldings or paneling; with no 
mantel, china closets, kitchen dressers, or bookcases; 
with no bay or dormers or floors—and perhaps no 
porches or columns or roof or cornice. From ten to 
twenty per cent of the total cost of your house is its 
woodwork. Because there is so much of it, there is 
nothing which can do so much to make or to mar the 
beauty of your home. Someone has said that you 
cannot make a beautiful home with an ugly house as 
a starting point. Lovely furnishings can no more 
make up for ugly, jerry-built woodwork than a pretty 
dress can make up for ill-breeding in its wearer. 

Not so many years ago, homebuilders who wished 
to have in their homes a* background of beautiful 
woodwork that had any claim to architectural merit, 
could obtain it only by having it specially made, at 
necessarily great cost. Many people still think that 
the only way to get really well-designed woodwork 
is to have it made laboriously by hand, piece by piece, 
on the job. The only alternative open to homebuild- 
ers whose good taste exceeded their pocketbooks, was 
to make their selections from the catalogs of “stock 
millwork”—which meant, in almost every case, to 
content ourselves with hideous designs of pseudo- 
Mission style. 

“The common problem,” says Browning, “yours, 
mine, everyone’s, is not to fancy what were fair in 


life provided it could be, but finding first what may 
be, then find out how to make it fair up to our means. 

Along with higher standards of living in general, 
and education in better homes and interior furnishing, 
there has come a constantly increasing demand for 
woodwork of better proportions and patterns than are 
found in ordinary “millwork,” for woodwork that 
could take its place without apology alongside period 
furniture and the newer furnishings. 

The quality of good design itself adds nothing to 
cost of production of any article. It is just as cheap 
to make a good design as a poor one, and often in- 
volves less material rather than more,‘and simpler 
forms rather than more ornate ones. But in order to 
supply these good designs at a price the average home- 
builder can afford certain manufacturers have gone a 
step further, and, with the help of architects, produced 
them in stock quantities. The woodwork items pic-: 
tured in most “millwork” catalogs as stock are seldom 
actually on hand; they are, usually, a collection of 
suggested designs, which have been produced in the 
past, and which can be made up promptly, from de- 
tails already on hand. It will pay you to investigate 
and know that the designs you select for your home 
are good architecturally and really available for im- 
mediate delivery. 


Better Woodwork Available for Homebuilders 


One large company, at least, is using the very mod- 
ern methods of this machine-production age, not only 
to give homebuilders better designed woodwork, but 
to give it to them at lower cost. The needed archi- 
tect’s “details,” since they are to be used not once but 
hundreds of times, have been worked out with the 
utmost care to save materials and labor and attain 
perfect design and construction. Intricate, highly 
specialized machines that require hours to sét and 
adjust for each operation are used for a hundred 
pieces instead of only one, and this cost distributed 
over the greater quantity. Workmen making many 
pieces alike, instead of individual special designs, 
learn better ways of doing their work. Stock wood- 
work is therefore almost sure to be of better quality 
than “special” designs. 

Consciously or unconsciously, you notice the 
maker’s name on food containers or in garments be- 
fore making your selections. You feel that certain 
names relieve you of the responsibility of carefully 
looking into the below-surface qualities, allowing you 
free choice in the selection of articles that gratify your 
own individuality and taste. The trade-mark assures 
you at a glance that the material you are purchasing 
is of the best material, made in the best known way. 
It is interesting to know that trade-marked woodwork 
of the highest quality of manufacture and design is 
available for prospective homebuilders. 
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Incineration in the Modern Home 


Solves the problem of garbage and waste disposal. 


4 PMO UL housewives are planning their 
homes so that if they can not have a maid their 
work will be as convenient and easy as possible. 
Moreover, we are entering a domestic servantless age. 
Inefficiency and ridiculously high wages are making it 
almost impossible for housewives to have servants. 
This condition will get worse, not better. The wise 
home builder is today building with this fact in mind. 
Any proven device which lessens the arduous duties 
of the housewife is accepted as a necessity. 

Disposing of the garbage and constantly accumulat- 
ing household waste is a constant task from which 
escape or relief would be welcomed with open arms in 
thousands of homes. 

For years housewives have put up with unhealthful, 
inconvenient garbage cans and waste receptacles. Both 
time and energy have been wasted on account of these 
age-old nuisances. Trips to the garbage can under 
any conditions are not pleasant. In bad weather, or at 
night they are even worse. The rubbish and trash 
pile in the basement, or other parts of the building, 
receives its offerings each day. These accumulations 
are often a fertile breeding ground for disease germs 
and an ever present fire and health hazard. 

It seems strange that, with all the precautions for 
sanitary plumbing, damp-proof basements, correct 
heating and ventilation, proper drainage, filtration, 
and chemically treated water, so many home owners 
still tolerate the nuisance and danger of the garbage 
can—a relic of past ages and a highly efficient pro- 
motor of disease. 


A Necessity for the Modern Home 


Whether or not the home is really modern depends 
in no small degree upon the method of garbage and 
waste disposal. No matter how beautiful it may be 
otherwise, just so long as the obnoxious garbage can 
is used, there will always be a spot out of harmony 
with the rest of the home, and a source of disease— 
an intolerable and dangerous nuisance. 

The only thoroughly satisfactory method for dis- 
posal of garbage and waste is /ncineration, or destruc- 
tion by burning. This method has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of development in municipal plants, but 
with the exception of a number of stove arrangements, 
built to operate with gas or other fuel, and designed 
to consume garbage only, no successful attempt was 
ever made to solve the problem of the disposal of all 
household waste, including garbage, until about 1911, 
when the first chimney-fed incinerator was built. 


Costs Nothing to Operate 


This required no gas or other commercial fuel to 
operate, but was founded upon the demonstrated fact 
that in a normal household there is more than enough 
combustible material in the form of waste paper, 
sweepings, rags and the like which when burning will 
dry out the moisture from any ordinary supply of 
garbage in a chimney-fed incinerator which is prop- 
erly designed. Garbage itself is thoroughly combusti- 


ble when dry and requires only sufficient heat to evap- 
orate the moisture in order to render its combustible. 

The chimney-fed incinerator is one of the outstand- 
ing conveniences for homes, developed in recent years. 
With this modern method for the disposal of all house- 
hold waste, including garbage, the work of the house- 
wife is lightened and the cleanliness and the healthful 
condition of the home is promoted. The garbage can 
nuisance is banished for all time. The rubbish heap 
in the basement or other part of the building disap- 
pears. The countless journeys to these nuisances are 
saved as well as the days of worry, waiting for the 
garbage collectors, who may be a few days late, or 
on a strike. Instead of a nerve-racking nuisance, the 
disposal of all table, kitchen and household waste is 
done immediately without effort. 


Sizes for All Requirements 


Chimney-fed incinerators are designed to meet the 
requirements of all sizes and types of homes. They 
consist of a brick combustion chamber, with fire brick 
lining, located in the basement of the building into 
which is built a special arrangement of grates with 
by-pass flue to provide proper draft control to insure 
complete, successful and odorless combustion of gar- 
bage and waste. 

A receiving hopper door is placed in the chimney 
flue, in or near the kitchen, and an additional hopper 
door on the upper floor of the building if desired. 
Into the hopper door is dropped all household 
refuse—garbage, waste paper, sweepings, tin cans, 
broken bottles—everything that is no longer wanted— 
bits of bread, scraps of salad, the bag the peas came 
in, the box that brought Miss Dorothy’s new dress, the 
dust from the vacuum cleaner, yesterday’s newspapers, 
and the egg shells that were the ancestral halls of that 
delicious omelette—all gone, just like that! 

After this material is dropped into the hopper door 
it falls down a flue into the incinerator in the base- 
ment, and spreads out on the grates in a more or less 
separate and loose pile, so that as a result of the by- 
pass flue the draft circulates around and through it, 
causing a considerable amount of evaporation of 
moisture before the incinerator is lighted. When the 
incinerator chamber is nearly full the waste is lighted 
(a match does it) and burns without further attention. 
Non-combustibles (tin cans and the like) are flame 
sterilized and after repeated burnings, are dropped 
into the ash pit for later removal with the ashes. No 
coal, oil or other commercial fuel is required with the 
chimney-fed incinerator. The waste deposited is fuel 
for its own destruction. 


Specified by Architects and Builders 


Upwards of 2,500 architects and builders through- 
out the country recommend it. Local health officials 
are always pleased to see more and more of their fel- 
low townsmen build this outstanding convenience into 
the home and banish garbage cans and waste piles. 
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Lighting Fitments, for the Home, Should Combine 


Usefulness 


[fe is quite important to provide lighting fitments 
that are decorative in themselves and that also sup- 
ply adequate illumination. Many a home which is 
otherwise attractive in the extreme has been marred by 
lack of attention to the artistic character and the 
utility of the lighting equipment. caf 

Good lighting begins with a proper wiring system 
to provide an adequate number of outlets. While there 
is a tendency towards an increased use of wall brackets, 
the principal rooms should have central pieces as the 
chief source of illumination. Probably every one has 
encountered the embarrassment of trying to arrange 
lamps so as to provide proper lighting for a bridge 
table. Many a hostess who is proud of her artistic 
dining room, lighted entirely by wall brackets, has also 
been somewhat disconcerted by the lack of animation of 
guests seated around a half lighted dinner table. Cen- 


tral lighting is indispensable for general illumination, ~ 


‘and fitments of decorative character are now available 
to answer every lighting requirement and at the same 
time really add to the general beauty of the room in 
which they are hung. 

In planning the wiring, therefore, it is well to pro- 
vide for central pieces in the living room, dining room, 
sun room, entrance halls, rear hall and upstairs hall 
and bed chambers, with whatever additional outlets 
may be necessary for such wall brackets as are de- 
sired for purposes of decoration or secondary lighting. 


Allow Enough for Lighting Fitments 


One reason for the imperfect lighting of many homes 
is the fact that sufficient allowance is not made for 
the lighting equipment. As a general rule it is ad- 
visable to allow from three to four per cent for the 
lighting fitments. The safest plan is to figure this 
allowance into the cost of the home when doing the 
original planning. The lighting equipment is ordi- 
narily the very last thing to be selected and unless the 
allowance is definitely made in the beginning it is 
quite possible that the appropriation must be skimped 
at the time the selection is actually made. With the 
allowance suggested it is quite possible to make a 
selection from the many attractive styles now avail- 
able which will prove entirely satisfactory from both 
the decorative and the practical standpoint. 

The decorative tendency of lighting equipment is 
towards color. Many pieces may now be found in 
which colors are so perfectly blended as to produce 
an especially rich and interesting effect, providing a 
welcome relief from the monotone type of finish for- 
merly in such general use. 

Care should be taken to select lighting fitments 
whose decoration will not quickly deteriorate or tar- 
nish. One of the reasons for the present vogue of cast 
aluminum fitments is the fact that they may be had 
in a decoration which is permanent, and which does 
not tarnish or discolor, even when subjected to cli- 
matic conditions which very quickly affect ordinary 
finishes. With fitments of this type it is unnecessary 
to undergo the expense of costly and inconvenient re- 


and Beauty 


finishing from time to time. Aluminum fitments are 
also widely favored on account of the variety of at- 
tractive designs in which they are developed. 


Selecting the Fitments Room by Room 


In making the selection for the individual rooms 
a safe plan to follow is to provide a central five 
light fitment for the living room and for the dining 
room. If the living room is relatively long and nar- 
row, it is well to use two five light fitments of the 
close-up ceiling type. This serves to emphasize the 
pleasing oblong proportions of the room to a much 
greater degree than if a suspended piece is hung in 
the center of the room. A fitment of the candle type 
is especially suitable for the dining room, although 
drop-light fitments may be used with equally good 
taste. In the main entrance hall a suspended piece 
of either one, two or three lights may very well be 
hung. For the back hall a one light close-up ceiling 
piece is practical. In the sun-room a two or three 
light ceiling piece is suggested. 

In the upsairs hall adequate lighting is secured by a 
small close-up ceiling fitment. It is also well to use 


this type of fitment in the bed chambers for general 


illumination, in addition to wall brackets flanking the 
mirror above the dressing table. 

The ceiling piece in the bath room with brackets 
on either side of the mirror gives the desired amount 
of illumination. In the kitchen a central lighting unit 
with one hundred or one hundred and fifty watt lamp 
will provide the quantity of light which is so im- 
portant. 

In outside fitments a good plan is to use a bracket 
or wall pocket on either side of the door, or a ceiling 
fitment on the porch. 

While it is important to avoid gloom in lighting 

a home it is equally necessary to obviate glare. Hence 
the growing tendency to use shades. Lighting fit- 
ments are now available with. glass shades especially 
designed for the new inside frosted bulbs, which it is 
desirable to use on account of their greater efficiency. 
These shades may be had in a type of glass that 
tempers the light and softens the illumination and yet 
provides adequate light at all times. Parchment shades 
may also be used, but glass is especially desirable on 
account of its greater diffusing quality, and the fact 
that it may be shaped to follow the contour of the 
bulb, thereby giving shaded light of a most efficient 
as well as artistic type. 
One other point to bear in mind when choosing 
lighting fitments is to select only such equipment as 
is constructed for permanence and long lived service 
as well as safety. If lighting equipment of a standard 
is selected, you have the added assurance of the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee. Such manufacturers use only 
reliable wiring equipment and sockets, combined with 
the best standards of construction throughout. In 
lighting equipment, as in everything else, there is no 
economy in saving a few dollars at the sacrifice of 
quality. 
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Select Varnish, Enamel and Stain Intelligently 


Their protective and decorative value is important. 
It is penny-wise and pound-foolish to use materials 


Any desired color effect can be obtained. 
that have no established reputation for 


serviceability. 


(Oe ING the finish for floors and woodwork 

sounds simple enough—but is it? Primarily, of 
course, the object of the finish is to protect the surface 
and to improve its appearance. But nowadays, the 
finish plays an important part also in the decorative 
scheme. For with the growing vogue for color in 
interior decorating has come realization that inhar- 
monious floors, walls and woodwork nullify the ef- 
fectiveness of even the most artistic furnishings. 
Large color areas are most important factors in creat- 
ing character and atmosphere, are the basis, in fact, 
of the decorative scheme. 


It is well recognized that dark finishes reduce the 
apparent size of rooms, while light finishes make them 
look larger and airier. Moreover, when cool colors 
are used in sunny rooms and warm colors in cold, 
gloomy rooms, especially on floors, walls and wood- 
work, it is found that the rooms are given the desired 
atmosphere even when unfurnished. 

And with the character of rooms thus firmly estab- 
lished, the matter of furnishing is greatly simplified. 
Fewer and often less expensive rugs and draperies are 
needed to complete the decorative effect when the bur- 
den of “decorating” is carried by the finish of the 
woodwork and floors. 


No Limit in Choice of Finish 


Warm colors or cool, light or dark, clear or opal- 
escent! Whatever type of finish is required, there’s 
abundant variety to choose from—both in color and 
“surface.” If natural wood-tones are desired—radiant 
cherry, glowing mahogany, stately walnut, etc.—re- 
liable, permanent colors can now be obtained in high 
grade varnish-stain, which requires no additional var- 
nish to protect it, for stain and varnish come ready 
mixed and are applied together. Varnish-stains give 
not only a beautiful lustre but bring out the full rich- 
ness of the grain of the wood. 

Even the hardest wood needs greater protection than 
wax, oil or shellac affords—for they are not accident- 
proof. Leaky radiators, spilled acids, scratches, etc., 
quickly break down the finish and expose the unpro- 
tected wood. Both oil and wax work into the pores 
of the wood, taking dirt with them and making re- 
finishing difficult and expensive. 

If natural wood color is desired a coat of high- 
grade clear varnish brings out the grain and imparts 
a brilliant lustre which loses nothing of its permanent 
protective quality by being rubbed to a flat or dull 
finish. Thus protected, woodwork needs neither wax 
nor oil. 

When a solid covering finish is wanted, a good var- 
nish enamel gives even greater durability than clear 
varnish or stain. Endless color effects can be ob- 
tained with varnish-enamel, for reliable standard 
colors can be mixed in varying proportions to secure 
every desired tone or shade. 


So That the Finish Will Endure 


But type and color of finish are of minor impor- 
tance as compared with quality. For quality largely 
determines the degree of satisfaction which the house- 
owner will obtain from the finish of floors and wood- 
work in his new home. 


The colors of stain and enamel must not only be 
permanently sunfast and proof against light and heat; 
but the varnish they are mixed with must be absolutely 
waterproof and accident-proof or rooms will soon 
grow shabby and lose their charm. 


Yet, all too often, when it comes to selecting the 
varnish, varnish-stain and varnish-enamel for finishing, 
the home-builder thinks he sees a chance to save money. 
He overlooks the fact that a first-class finish will en- 
dure two or three times as long as inferior material. 
He fails to recognize that a high-grade finish not only 
wears longer but avoids the annoyance (as well as 
the labor and expense) of frequent refinishing, and 
that unless the finish is dependably waterproof, sun- 
proof, and accident-proof it affords no enduring pro- 
tection to the surface. 

A window left open during a shower; perfume, acid 
or medicine spilled, strongly alkaline cleaners—any 
of dozens of things may destroy a poor quality finish 
before the house has been lived in a month. Much 
of the owner’s pleasure and satisfaction in the new 
home will be lost and the entering wedge established 
for depreciation and decay. The slight additional 
cost of the best material is cheap insurance which will 
pay a generous dividend in satisfaction and pride in 
appearance of the home. 

The one safe way is to use only finishes that are 
known nationally to be thoroughly reliable—colors 
that through years of service have gained a reputa- 
tion for permanence—varnish which has never been 
known to crack, chip, peel or even turn white. 

This last is the supreme test of good varnish, 
whether for floors, woodwork or furniture. Why 
should home builders select only finishes which have 
demonstrated their ability to survive the boiling water 
test? It is not often, of course, that floors and wood- 
work are subjected to such severe treatment; but it 
is certain that finishes which are in no way affected 
by such a test will stand up under the ordinary serv- 
ice which they do receive in the home. 

Of course, good varnish, varnish-stain and varnish- 
enamel cost a little more per gallon than the inferior 
grades. But they cost no more for labor—which is 
the biggest part of the expense—and they last two or 
three times as long. This means that the extra price 
which the wise home-builder pays per gallon for re- 
liable finishing materials is a mere drop in the bucket 
compared with what he saves thereby in the pre-year 
cost of up-keep, not to mention the greater satisfaction 
which their lasting good appearance and serviceability 


afford. 
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The Modern Trend in Equipping the Kitchen 


(Xt of the most important advances that have come 
in home design during late years has been that 
of the kitchen. Where once this room was large and 
unwieldy, disorganized and inconvenient, today it is 
smaller and compact, well organized and convenient. 
The kitchen has changed from a room of drudgery to 
a pleasant, cheerful, comfortable place in which to 
work. 

This change has been made possible largely by the 
advent of the modern kitchen unit idea—the use of 
compact working and storage units, organized into a 
complete uniform system. 


Complete Kitchen Equipment 


These units include entire equipment for the kitchen 
—everything from kitchen cabinet to refrigerator, 
from dish and broom closets to Pulmanook (folding 
breakfast nook), from linen cupboards to disappear- 
ing ironing board. 

Each unit is complete in itself. It is so designed 
that it can be used alone or in combination. Due to 
this unusual feature, the home builder has the widest 
possible choice in the use and arrangement of the 
units. 

You can choose one or a half dozen units, accord- 
ing to your particular needs. You can group them 
on one wall or separate them in different parts of the 
kitchen. No matter how you arrange them, these units 
present a thoroughly uniform and attractive appear- 
ance. 

They provide convenience that has been hitherto 
impossible in the kitchen. The housewife has all the 
storage space and working equipment she needs right 
in the spot where she wants them—at the tips of her 
fingers. These units are complete enough to abolish 
every need for a pantry. They save needless walk- 
ing, save needless “hunting” for misplaced utensils, 
save time, labor and energy. 

Moreover, they are designed with a true understand- 
ing of the beautiful. Every unit is built by master 
cabinet-craftsmen. They bring a new conception of 
cheer and charm to every kitchen in which they are 
installed. 

These units alone have the double cleanliness 
feature—smooth panel doors and rounded inside cor- 
ners. They do away, therefore, with common cracks 
and crevices in which dust and dirt can collect. This 
sanitary feature is one of those which women most 
appreciate, 

Units are finished in choice of white enamel, eray 
enamel or one coat or flat undercoat. They are 
equipped with hinges, latches and other hardware 
that are rust-proof, substantial and practical. 

Despite their modern design and beauty, despite 
their countless advantages and remarkable con- 
venience, these units—due to standardization—are as 
economical to install in the kitchen as old-fashioned 
cupboards. They are truly today’s method of equip- 
ping the kitchen. 


The Complete Combination 


Such a complete combination provides all the 
necessary units of kitchen equipment on one wall space, 


in an organized efficient manner. It includes kitchen 
cabinet, refrigerator, broom closet, dish cupboard, 
storage compartment and a top cupboard which can 
be used as a package receiver. Many a full-sized 
pantry contains less actual usable space than this. 

Hundreds of steps are saved daily by this compact 
workshop. It has the additional cleanliness features 
of smooth doors and rounded inside corners. There 
are no nooks and corners where dust and dirt can 
collect. 

Kitchen cabinet as a part of the unit system or by 
itself the Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet brings to any 
kitchen a convenience and cleanliness which is prac- 
tically indispensable. Some of its many advantages 
are the metal lined pastry compartment, tilting flour 
bin, extension porcelain work top, new-style cereal 
set, efficiency charts, skillet compartment. 


The Pulmanook 


The magic of the Pulmanook converts the kitchen 
into both kitchen and breakfast room. In ten seconds 
both table and chairs can be folded out of the way 
after use, leaving an open space for ironing and other 
purposes during the rest of the day. The Pulmanook 
can be installed in an alcove or corner of the kitchen. 
The Dinette Pulmanook is built for use where only 
one wall space is available. 


Refrigerators 


For use in this unit system are built on advanced 
scientific principles. The materials, finish, work- 
manship and—most important of all—the insulation, 
are of the very highest type. 


Broom Closet and Folding Ironing Board Combined 

This unit will fit in any kitchen or with any unit 
combination. There is no need for a special opening 
in the wall—it fits anywhre. It holds an average 
vacuum cleaner, brooms, mops and has a shelf for 
cans of polish, electric iron, etc. The ironing board 
sets flat against the door when not in use. When 
used it is solid and rigid. 


Folding Ironing Board 


Installed in the kitchen or in a sewing room or hall 
the folding ironing board is conveniently out of the 
way, yet always ready for service. Inset between stand- 
ard width studding it offers easy installation and the 
maximum convenience. It is completely equipped with 
electric wall socket, iron holder, heat protector, sleeve 
board and has heavy nickel-plated hardware. The 


doors are hung and the case is carefully enameled 
inside and out. 


Dish Cupboard 


This unit is for use in any combination or as a 
single unit which may be placed in a corner or on any 
wall space. It contains five roomy shelves, providing 


valuable storage room for dishes, utensils, canned 
goods, etc. 
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Gas Ranges and Cooking Appliances 


The woman in the house will be particularly interested in modern methods of cooking. The follow- 
ing facts about gas ranges, which represent the highest standards in efficiency, will be found of 
. value to the housewife planning a new home. 


| BS many departments the complete equipment of the 
small home depends upon expert knowledge in 
selecting materials and completed appliances. 
_ In the kitchen, this is particularly true. Gas he- 
ing almost universally used today in urban and sub- 
urban households, the selection of gas ranges, which 
will represent the highest standards of efficiency, is 
made easier by the accumulation of evidence regard- 
ing the most highly perfected types. These have 
been the products of long evolution in this field 
which has been studied for many years by the best 
engineers, utilizing the inventive ability of the men 
and women most capable of understanding the prob- 
lems involved. The result is that the leading manu- 
facturers, recognized for their long established pre- 
eminence in this field, have combined in their 
products most of the benefits desired by the dis- 
criminating housewife. 

Among these are, of course, the combination of 
the best materials with the most highly perfected 
types of burners, size and height of smooth working 
top, surfaces that are impervious to dirt, stain, dis- 
coloration, chipping, cracking or liability to breakage. 

Heat distribution, both in the tops (when dishes 
are to be kept warm after proper cooking) and in 
the ovens for expert baking and basting at required 
even temperatures, also is accomplished only as a 
scientific achievement of a high order. 


Advantages of Heat Regulator 


The best ranges today embody the final solution 
of this problem. © This distribution of heat is ac- 
complished both by the proper choice and combina- 
tien of selected metals with perfected burners, and 
by the use of baffles in the oven linings, which keep 
the interior at an even temperature in every part. 

The heat regulator device, in addition, is one of the 
latest triumphs of scientific adaptation of a high 
mechanical specialty to an every day use at the 
ready disposal of the housewife who does not need 
to be an engineer to make use of an engineering 
marvel. A word or two about how this regulator 
works will be interesting. 

The valve which regulates the flow of gas is im- 
mediately adjacent to the burner mixing chamber. 

The thermostat and all working parts are enclosed 
in a tight casing. 

The gas flow is controlled by a vertical gravity 
valve, with no springs. The valve seat may be 
readily removed, cleaned and replaced. 

The long stroke of the valve and its position ad- 
jacent to the burner nozzle, allow full opening at 
the highest temperature. 

The operating dial with the cooking chart is con- 
structed of a non-heat conducting material, and can 
be set at all times without danger of injury from 
burns. 


The actuating element of the regulator does not 
project across the oven. It is situated on the side 
of the oven, near the top and is protected from in- 
jury both by the linings and oven racks. Being small 
in size no valuable head room is taken up by it and 
it cannot be touched by pans, or other large utensils 
when put in the oven. 


Factors of Adjustment 


Compactness in design, elegance in appearance, 
ease of adjustment of all governing devices and in- 
terchangeable parts, are factors that have been elab- 
orated to a high degree of perfection. 

A gas range should not only give the maximum of 
satisfaction in use, but it should also be readily re- 
placed in the event of accidental breakage when 
this occurs from unusual and unforeseen causes. Or- 
dinarily, there is almost no liability to breakage or 
of parts getting out of repair. When this does occur 
on rare occasions, the parts should be readily re- 
paired and replaced. This, of course, is most easy 
when the manufacturers have nation-wide distribu- 
tion and responsible representation in all established 
communities of gas users. With such manufactur- 
ers, the rapid overturn of goods, owing to established 
reputation, honest advertising, and fair trade rela- 
tion with distributors and public, ensures a dependa- 
ble product at a reasonable price. 


Production Costs Determine Prices 


Price is determined in a large measure by pro- 
duction costs, taken with expense of distribution 
and selling. The manufacturers of gas ranges with 
a widely established and continuous demand for their 
product, based upon high quality and fair dealing, 
can produce in large quantities thus lowering the cost 
of production. In the same way, by a large con- 
tinuous sale, costs of distribution are lessened. 

Finally, this leads to the establishing of prices 
that are as attractive as possible to the purchaser, 
to insure speedy turnover of the output and meet 
competition of every sort. The best type prevails 
in the largest distribution, and the purchaser is thus 
guided to a choice of a dependable article, and pro- 
tected as to cost and up-keep by the natural working 
out of modern methods in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. 

The use of gas ranges in model homes has led 
to a process of selection which inevitably brings into 
prominence the most dependable makes. The great 
variety of design to suit any size of kitchen or house- 
hold, the various types of finish, the new white enamel 
models, the use of baked aluminum for oven and 
broiler, side linings and bottoms, all refinements and 
perfections that have proved practical, characterize 
the best types of gas ranges. 
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Modern Laundry Equipment Real Asset for the Home 


Great variety of washing machines apt to confuse; method of 
installation and operation important. 


| Eee tubs and running water have been a part 
of every up-to-date laundry for many years. Now 
modern specifications include plans for adequate wir- 
ing and special draining facilities, which are really 
preparations for the next step in permanent laundry 
equipment—the electric clothes washer. 

The first conclusion reached when looking at 
washing machines is apt to be that the speediest 
washer—the one having the largest capacity and the 
one that gleams the brightest—is the very best buy. 
But an analysis of these three points proves that in- 
stead of being the most important they are really the 
least important. 

For instance—the difference between the speed of 
the fastest washer and that of the slowest washer for 
the same load of clothes is approximately ten minutes. 
That ten minutes is not lost time, because it is the 
washer that is doing the work, and while the clothes 
are being washed the operator can busy herself other- 
wise. And the cost of operating a clothes washer 
motor for ten minutes is only a fraction of a cent. 


Capacity Important 


As to capacity, every housewife realizes that, al- 
though she may have a large wash, she sorts and 
washes the clothes according to texture and class. 
Table linens in one group, bed and body linens in 
another, colored clothes still another and woolens by 
themselves. So a washer that will wash the equivalent 
of six full-sized sheets at one time is plenty large 
enough for the average family. Many “a six-sheet” 
capacity washer could contain and operate with an 
“eight-sheet” load. But packing too many. clothes in 
any washer is an inefficient and ineffectual way of 
washing. It takes twice as long to get the same results 
as with a correctly loaded washer. 

A washer that gleams is an attraction to any kitchen; 
but some one must keep that metal polished. 
A washer made of the durable metals but with a more 
conservative finish is more practical. 

Of course improvements are made each year. As 
an example: a few years ago just the idea of a 
wringer operated by electricity was a feature in itself 
and the wringer was stationary. From that basic 
idea evolved the present swinging wringer which locks 
into any one of the eight operating positions. This 
swinging wringer feature, by the way, is a distinct 
time saver, for while the second lot is being washed 
the first lot can be wrung from rinse water to bluing 
water and from there to the basket ready for the line. 


Examine Motor Carefully 


The motor is the most important part of the washer. 
Motors are rated to carry a certain load—“overload- 
ing” the motor is disastrous. So in choosing your 
washer, be sure to see that it is equipped with ade- 
quate friction clutches (protective devices that auto- 
matically prevent overloading of the motor). 

Another important point, see that all moving parts 


are enclosed. This is vital from two standpoints— 
safety and cleanliness. In the majority of homes there 
are children, and nothing fascinates a child as much as 
seeing something go around. Make it safe for them 
to play around the washer without danger of injury. 
Smooth panels that cover the working parts not only 
protect the clothing from contact with oily parts, but 
make the washer easy to care for—simply wiping with 
a damp cloth will keep the machine pleasingly clean. 

The ideal washer must be versatile. It must be 
powerful enough to wash the heaviest ‘blankets, yet 
gentle enough to wash the most delicate undergar- 
ments and expensive linens. The cylinder type washer 
qualifies in this respect. The clothes are put into a 
smooth rust-proof cylinder. The perforations of the 
cylinder are beaded and sunk in the corrugations 
where they do not come into contact with the clothes. 
The cylinder revolves—reversing every six and one- 
half turns. This action forces the water through the 
clothes again and again, carrying away all dirt with- 
out the rubbing and scrubbing that wears the clothes. 
Everything, from the daintiest lingerie to the heaviest 
blanket, is washed thoroughly without wear and tear. 
There is nothing inside the cylinder to catch or pull 
at the clothes. 


Location of Washing Machine 


The placing of the washer is important. If in your 
home the laundry tubs are to be in the kitchen it may 
be necessary to keep the washer at the end of the tubs 
when not in use. But when washing put the machine 
in front of the tubs so that the shaft end of the wringer 
is between the tubs. If your washer has the right type 
of casters, moving it will be simple. 

If the tubs are to be in the laundry it is best to 
plan to keep the washer in a permanent position. 
Place it in front of whichever tub is most convenient, 
remembering to have the shaft end of the wringer at 
the space between the tubs so that full benefit of the 
swinging wringer may be had. A five-foot length of 
common garden hose should be used for filling the 
washer. Simply attach it to the tub faucet and drop 
the other end in the tank of the washer. 

Be sure to arrange for convenient draining facilities 
when you plan your house. 

When you finish the washing, drain out the water 
and wash down the inside of the tank with the hose. 
Then fill the washer half way to the water mark and 
let the cylinder revolve a minute or two. Drain out 
the water and leave the cover off. This will do away 
with the necessity of lifting out the cylinder each time. 
About once a month lift out the cylinder and wipe the 
bottom of the tank. Always ‘release tension on 
wringer rolls when through. Before using wipe the 
rolls with warm water and soap. 

The better machines have been so simplified that a 
semi-annual oiling at one or two vital spots will keep 
the washer running smoothly, 

A washer that is used correctly and given proper 
care will give excellent service for many years. 
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Choosing Floors to Suit the Varying Character of 
Different Rooms 


A talk on the possibilities for decorative distinction presented by modern inlaid linoleum. 


ONE of the most interesting trends in the home 
building field is the use of modern inlaid lino- 
leums to secure different floor effects in the different 
parts of the house. There is no more reason for all 
the floors looking alike, than for all walls being 
covered with the same kind of wall paper. 

The opportunities this idea presents for making in- 
teriors more harmonious and interesting are self-evi- 
dent. Especially when it is remembered that accord- 
ing to the best decorative practice, color schemes 
should be “built up.” The floor should be darker 
than walls, and the walls darker than ceiling. And 
floors that fit in with the spirit of the other decora- 
tions go far toward insuring that most desirable of 
qualities—individuality. 

It is a mistake to imagine that wooden floors have 
been used so generally because they provide the most 
suitable foundation for all color schemes. The real 
reason has been the lack of a permanent, moderate- 
priced material which offered greater opportunities for 
decorative harmony. Style and custom in matters like 
this are almost always governed by the kind of mate- 
rials most readily available in the home-owner. 


And Now Flocring that Harmonizes 


With the development of modern inlaid linoleum 
patterns, the lack of a truly decorative, permanent 
flooring has been filled. Home-builders are at last 
provided with the means of securing complete color 
harmony in every room. And no one need hesitate 
to use this material for fear of its having a “kitcheny” 
look. 

This growing use of inlaid linoleum is not alone due 
to a desire to secure more attractive, individualized 
flooring. The assistance it renders the decorator and 
home-builder in attaining definite decorative ends will 
be appreciated by everybody familiar with the influ- 
ence colors exert on the character of a room. 

Cool colors, for example, give an effect of greater 
spaciousness. Warm colors have the contrary effect. 
Sharp contrasts contribute a vigorous tone. Soft con- 
trasts make for daintiness. Sunny colors warm and 
brighten rooms lighted from the north. Deep colors, 
closely related to one another, give dignity and 
formality. 

Thus it is obvious that the many colors and color 
combinations presented by inlaid linoleum have 
greatly increased the home-builder’s resources for at- 
tending various decorative effects at will. Moreover, 
in rooms where the floor is an active, positive factor 
in the color scheme, much less is left to be accom- 
plished by draperies and furniture which may, there- 
fore, be simpler and less expensive. 


A Word About the Different Types of Designs 


One of the most pleasing groups of modern inlaid 
patterns is a well-known line of designs whose colors 
are delicately mottled, thus producing a most pleasing 
variation of tones. This mellow effect precludes any 


suggestion of coldness or hardness. And it provides 
an immensely attractive background for rugs. 

A very large variety of color combinations in tile 
designs of various shapes and sizes are available. 
Most of them are two-color effects in varying degrees 
of contrast. Several, however, utilize four colors. 
And in still others, tiles with the distinctive mottled 
colors, are alternated with plain solid-colored ones. 

Another interesting group is included in the inset 
tile designs—so called because they are made by set- 
ting square linoleum tiles at equal distances apart in 
a ground of contrasting richly mottled color. 

This type of pattern has a most individual and in- 
gratiating dignity. It is ideally suited to the room 
where period furniture is used, especially of Italian or 
Spanish inspiration. Further character is given these 
designs by use of the mottled colorings, spoken of 
above, in the inset tiles as well as in the ground. 

Mention must also be made of the new develop- 
ments in the plain colored tile patterns. They too, 
are conspicuous for their suitability to a wide variety 
of interiors. And the directness of their coloring, the 
crisp contrasts, contribute a most refreshing invigorat- 
ing decorative note. They key in admirably with the 
spirit of the modern breakfast rooms, sun-porch, and 
playrooms. And their suitability as a keynote for 
smart, informal schemes is obvious. 

In this group is included the modern effects for 
kitchens, pantries and baths. And they are ever so 
much brighter and more attractive than those with 
which our mothers and grandmothers had to be 
satisfied. 


Remarkable Practical Advantages of Inlaid Linoleum 
Floors 

The extraordinary durability which has brought in- 
laid linoleum into such general use for kitchens and 
bathrooms, is pre-eminently desirable in all other 
parts of the house. There is no other flooring which 
possesses such all around permanence. 

It is not only long-wearing, but it saves the expense 
and trouble of periodic varnishing and staining. The 
colors of inlaid linoleum patterns go clear through 
to the back of the goods. They do not change in ap- 
pearance with wear. Inlaid linoleum will not splinter, 
wear white, or develop unsightly cracks. An occa- 
sional waxing keeps it in luxuriously beautiful con- 
dition. 

Comfort is another appealing feature—from two 
standpoints. In the first place, inlaid linoleum is re- 
silient and consequently much less tiring to walk on 
than a hard, unyielding material. It absorbs the 
shock and noise of footsteps in a manner which adds 
unmeasurably to the quiet restfulness of the home. 

In the second place, rooms are less drafty where 
inlaid linoleum is laid. It shuts out the cold air which 
ordinarily seeps through floors in winter time—a se- 

(Continued on page 334) 
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Washable, Durable Window Shades for the Modern Home 


Rug anchor another invention for the modern home. 


INDOW shades play a much more important 
part in the comfort and attractiveness of the home 
than is usually credited to them. 

They regulate the amount of light coming into a 
room, they insure privacy, and, last but not least, they 
can and should beautify the windows and the home, 
both inside and out. 

In the daily performance of their duties, shades 
suffer more use and abuse than almost any other 
article of household equipment. Constant rolling and 
unrolling, constant handling, constant blowing in and 
out of windows, cause all but the best shades to soon 
assume a bedraggled appearance. 

There are, in general, three grades of shade: poor, 
good and very good. Of course, there is a difference 
in price between them, but it is more than offset by the 
quality of the service rendered. 

Because of the construction of cheap shades, they 
soon become frayed at the edges, cracked and “pin- 
holed” until both looks and usefulness are destroyed. 
Even good shades of certain types will break down in 
the same way, though they will, of course, outwear 
the cheaper grades. 


Good Windows An Economy 


It is, therefore, real economy to buy good window 
shades. They last longer, they look better and they 
give infinitely less trouble. Their slightly higher first 
cost is more than offset by the added years of service 
which may be expected of them. 

In the manufacture of a very good shade now on the 
market the fabric which forms the base of the shade is 
impregnated with pyroxylin. This substance anchors 
itself into the fabric. An extremely tough cloth 
which does not crack, fray, check or “pinhole” is the 
result. Thus one of the gravest faults of the average 
type of shade cloth has been eliminated. 

Shades made by the pyroxylin system of manufac- 
ture are also waterproof—a decided advantage, as the 
average shade cloth will not stand exposure to water. 
They are also impervious to moisture which so quickly 
wilts other shades. 


Washable Windows for the Home 


These shades are also washable. Even the best 
shades, except those manufactured on this principle, 
will not stand water or washing. The housewife, 
therefore, has never been able to keep her shades as 
clean as the rest of her house. 

With washable shades, however, cleaning becomes 
a simple matter. The shade is unhooked from the 
roller, unrolled and laid across’ a flat surface, a 
kitchen table is ideal for the purpose. Scrub away 
the dust and dirt with plenty of soap, or cleaning 
powder, and water. Use a medium stiff brush. Then 
remove the excess moisture with a soft cloth, and hang 
the shade up unrolled to dry. It will soon dry out 
crisp and fresh, renewed in cleanliness. Washable 
shades should never be cleaned by placing them in a 
washing machine or tub, like ordinary fabrics. 


If it becomes necessary to sterilize a room, washable 
pyroxylin type shades may be made sanitary by cleans- 
ing them in a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid. 
The fabric will not be injured even by this rather 
drastic treatment. 

As stated elsewhere, good looks are of importance 
in window shades. Care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of shades to have them harmonize with curtains 
and overdrapes and with the general decorative scheme 
of the room. Any first-class shade is furnished in a 
wide range of attractive colors. 

Permanent good looks, however, are even more 
important. From the standpoint of permanent good 
looks alone, window shades of the pyroxylin type 
justify their selection by added years of beauty. Be- 
cause they do not check, crack, fray or “pinhole”; 
because they are waterproof, and—most important— 
because they are washable, they retain their beauty for 
years longer than do shades of any other type. 


Have Experts Install Shades 


This means economy, for as long as a shade is good- 
looking, there is no necessity for replacing it. 

In installing shades, it is advisable to have the work 
done by an experienced dealer. Very careful measure- 
ments are necessary, and if they are not made with the 
greatest accuracy the installation will never be satis- 
factory. 

In selecting rollers it is also wise to get the advice 
of the dealer. There are several good makes of 
rollers. As in the shades themselves, it pays to buy 
the best, for even the best shade cannot give the 
proper service when mounted on an inferior roller. 


Rug Anchor Holds Rugs Firmly to Floor 


Hardwood floors and rugs are, of course, practically 
indispensable in the modern home but this is a com- 
bination which, unless it is properly safeguarded, may 
prove a very dangerous one, particularly if there are 
children or aged people about. 

This hazard of slipping rugs is well known, and 
various methods of keeping them in place have been 
developed. By far the most efficient and practical of 
these devices is a specially prepared fabric which, 
when used under a rug, will keep it always in place. 

This fabric, or rug anchor, has a special coating 
that gives it a suction-like grip on the floor, its whip- 
cord back holding the rug firmly in place; and it will 
do this without injuring or marring the floor or the 
rug in any way. 

When laid over rug anchor the rug will not slide, 
slip or creep—even when being vacuumed cleaned. 
The rug will always be tidy and in place with the 
dangers of slipping eliminated. 

Besides keeping the rug from slipping, rug anchor 
preserves and protects the rug by acting as a water- 
proof lining that prevents dirt and moisture from 
reaching the rug from the floor and its resiliency les- 
sen the wear from treading feet. 
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The Electrie Vacuum Cleaner Takes the Drudgery Out of 
House Cleaning 


(je of the most pleasurable parts of home-build- 
ing is the choice of the furnishings which will 
make the bare structure of walls and roof a humanly 
livable dwelling. In choosing these furnishings it is 
the idea of everyone and rightly so to secure the most 
attractive things that their means will afford. 

No matter how simple or how elaborate your home 
furnishings are, if you have chosen them thought- 
fully, they represent an ideal in beauty. And as 
beautiful possessions, they are entitled to care that 
will preserve and protect them, and give them long 
and useful life. 

The most important factor in the preservation of 
rugs and draperies, curtains, walls and upholstery, is 
simple cleanliness. Naturally, every housewife prides 
herself on the cleanliness of her home, but standards 
change amazingly. Not so many years ago, in the 
most carefully kept homes, the annual removal of 
carpets revealed a shocking accumulation of dirt be- 
neath. Now, no housewife would tolerate such a state 
of affairs, for she has means of keeping her floor 
coverings cleaner than her mother ever dreamed was 
possible. 

Just as the electric clothes washer has taken the 
drudgery out of washing, and the electric refrigerator 
has taken all annoyance out of the ice box, so has 
the vacuum cleaner done its large share to put house 
keeping on the same plane of efficiency as is character- 
ized in office routine. 

Yet even today, many women delude themselves into 
thinking that no matter what vacuum cleaner they 
use on their rugs; results will be the same. As the 
proper cleaning of rugs and carpets is the cleaner’s 
most important function, the three classes of dirt 
which floor coverings hold should be fixed firmly in 
mind: 

The first class is that light surface dust that is ear- 
ried in on the currents of the air and deposited on 
your furniture, draperies and rugs. 

The second class is that stubborn-clinging litter such 
as thread, lint, hair, ravelings and sewing room litter. 

The third class is that dangerous, destructive, germ- 
laden embedded grit; that heavy, sandy, glass-lik. 
cutting grit that is carried in from the street on the 
soles of shoes, rubbed off on the nap, tramped and 
ground way down deep into the very heart of your 
carpets. There, its knife-like edges chafe and grind 
away the soft nap crushed against it by walking or 
the shifting of furniture. 

Soot, cobwebs, and the like, in addition to the light 
surface dust carried in on the air currents, collect on 
mouldings, pictures, hangings, furniture, books, over 
doors, behind radiators, in registers and in all inac- 
cessible nooks and crannies. 

Each of these types of dirt requires a different 
method of removal. The light surface dust can be 
easily captured by suction. The clinging litter is more 
difficult to get and requires an efficient, swift brushing. 


The embedded grit will resist every cleaning method 
except beating. Suction and sweeping are powerless to 
remove it. 

Some cleaners depend entirely upon air suction to 
remove dirt. Naturally, they reach only the dirt near- 
est the surface. Others add a brush, which sweeps up 
the lint and thread. But only one electric cleaner 
functions so as to thoroughly remove all three types of 
dirt. There is a sweeper on the market that com- 
bines, in its action, beating, sweeping and suction. 
Not only does it remove the surface dust and the sur- 
face lint, but its beating dislodges the most deeply 
buried dirt, the dangerous, rug destroying grit. This 
vacuum cleaner is manufactured by a national organ- 
ization. 

Only when the sharp, cutting grit is removed, can 
you protect the rug fibers and preserve the life of the 
rug. This ability to reach the “unreachable” dirt has 
long distinguished the sweeper described above, from 
the ordinary vacuum cleaner. 

For the cleaning of furnishings, the suction in all 
electric cleaners is sufficient to remove soot, dust, and 
cobwebs, for it is the light floating kind of dirt. Air 
currents deposit it—air currents will remove it. The 
vacuum cleaner should add to the user’s comfort and 
convenience. The one described above has a swivel 
joint, where the tool attaches that relieves the hand 
of any twisting strains. All connections snap together 
and lock, so they can’t work loose or pull apart. An- 
other time and labor saving factor in this particular 
sweeper is a combination “all purpose” tool—one of 
the set provided—which serves practically every clean- 
ing need, making frequent change of tools entirely 
unnecessary. 

With these most convenient and efficient dusting 
tools—and a powerful suction, you can whisk away the 
cobwebs, soot and dust from their every resting place 
without stooping or stretching or climbing a ladder. 
You can air-clean mattresses, overstuffed furniture, 
portieres, and the like. You can reach under and 
behind radiators or into registers, collect light ashes 
around fireplaces, clean books, clothes, etc., and fluff 
up pillows. This vacuum reduces beating—the time- — 
tested requirement of thorough rug-cleaning—to an 
exact science. It is virtually service-proof, every part 
including the motor, requiring no oiling. Its exclu- 
sive dust and germ-proof bag is washable. 

There has been an amazing revolutionary improve- 
ment in cleaning that has completely antiquated all 
previous standards of home cleanliness. The woman 
who has thought that her floor coverings had attained 
the highest possible point of cleanliness, now knows 
that with the use of the modern vacuum they are more 
thoroughly and more easily cleaned than ever before. 
The saving in wear that results from this new cleanli- 
ness is, of course, very great. 
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Radio Installation in the House 


URING the past five years, radio has so steadily 

grown in popularity that today a radio set is 
considered by most home owners as a necessity. The 
majority of home-builders, however, do not realize 
that wiring for the radio equipment should be install- 
ed while the house is under construction, and so the 
radio set is often put in after the home has been com- 
pleted. This makes it necessary to run exposed wires 
to the aerial and ground. If provision is made for 
the radio set while the home is under construction, 
all wiring may be completely concealed. 


Built-in Sets 


Many modern apartment buildings are being equip- 
ped with radio sets. These are often installed in 
cabinets built into the walls, a type of construction 
similar to built-in book cases. This method of in- 
stalling the radio set may be used in the home, if 
desired. It has the advantage of completely hiding 
the radio set from view when it is not in use. Space 
may be provided for the batteries in this wall cabinet, 
and the radio speaker may be placed behind a grill 
work frame, so that it, too, is hidden from view. 
If it is desired to use this type of installation, choice 
of the radio set should be made before work is 
started on the interior finish of the house, so that the 
contractor may build the radio cabinet of the proper 
size and shape for the radio set selected. 


The Aerial 


The aerial for the radio equipment should be 
erected by electrical contractor when he is wiring the 
home. Different types of sets require different lengths 
of aerials, and it will be necessary to choose the set 
before the electrical contractor can be given definite 
specifications for the aerial installation. For the 
average set using an outdoor aerial, one from 50 to 100 
feet long will be about right. 

The contractor may, by using his ingenuity, mount 
the aerial so that it will be almost completely hidden 
from the view of passers by. For instance, he may 
stretch it just a few inches above the roof at the ridge. 
It may be suspended quite close to the roof if the 
roofing material is not of metal construction. It 
should not be mounted under metal gutters or within 
less than two or three feet of metal roofs, because of 
the shielding effect of metal which may prevent the 
radio impulses from being picked up by the aerial 
system. 

Great care should be used in insulating the aerial. 
Two or three aerial insulators, made for this purpose, 
should be used at each end of the aerial wire. These 
may be wired in tandem (that is, end to end) and 
fastened to the supports provided. The aerial wire 
should be number 14 enameled copper. 

One point about which the contractor should be 
cautioned is not to cut the aerial wire and splice to it 
a lead wire to run to the set, but to use a continuation 
of the aerial wire itself to lead to the set. The aerial 
lead wire may be run through an insulating sheath, to 
prevent the weak radio currents from leaking off from 
it, and run down between the walls of the building, 


just like the other electrical wiring, to the cabinet 
provided for the radio set. The contractor should 
take care to see that this aerial lead wire is as far 
removed from other electrical wires as possible, in 
order to prevent interference with radio reception 
from the electrical house lighting circuit. 

On the roof, near the aerial, the contractor should 
mount a lightning arrestor, and to this he should 
attach one lead which is spliced to the aerial and 
another which runs to a good ground. The radio set 
ground may be used for this purpose. The grounding 
wire from the lighting arrester should be of number 
14 copper or larger. 


The Ground 


The proper operation of radio sets depends largely 
upon the efficiency of the grounding system used. 
water pipe is usually the best ground available for 
home owners. The ground wire should be firmly 
soldered to a convenient water pipe, and run inside 
the walls to the radio set installation. 

In some communities all electrical circuits are 
rounded to water pipes. It will sometimes be found, 
in such communities, that grounding the radio set to a 
water pipe results in interference from the electrical 
circuits. In such instances, a gas pipe, or a metal 
pipe or plate buried in the ground, may be used for a 
erounding system. The local radio dealer who sup- 
plies the set will be in position to give advice on mat- 
ters such as this. 

A bare copper wire, size number 14 or larger, may 


be used for connecting the radio set to the grounding 
system. 


Provision for Batteries 


If it is not desired to mount the radio set in a built- 
in cabinet, with room in the cabinet itself for batteries, 
other provisions should be made for mounting the 
batteries. If dry batteries only are used with a con- 
sole-type radio set, the batteries may be placed in the 
cabinet of the radio set itself. If storage batteries 
are used, on the other hand, they should preferably be 
placed on a shelf in the cellar, directly below the set, 
and lead wires run up through the walls to the set. 
It is essential that these battery lead wires be as short 
as practical, and that they be heavy, insulated wire. 
The use of small wire will result in wastage of battery 
current. It is recommended that wire of size number 
10 or larger be used. 


For Able Advice 


In making the radio installation it is advisable to 
have the radio dealer’s service man work hand in 
hand with the electrical contractor. There will be 
many little special features of installation applicable 
to each particular home about which only a trained 
radio service man can properly advise. If the ser- 
vice man goes over the ground thoroughly with the 
contractor and plans the installation, the home builder 
may be assured that his set will be installed properly. 
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Electric Refrigeration—The Newest Aid to Better Home 
Management 


Hees as heating plants or water pipes have become 
to be considered an integral part of a building the 
electric refrigerator is now assuming the same perma- 
nent position. Opinion-makers are broadcasting its 
advantages and speeding its popular use. 

In the modern home of the future, no one will think 
of living without the convenience of constant refrig- 
eration and automatic control of temperature, or with- 
out the cleanliness and general comfort which these 
bring. 

With hundreds of thousands of electric refrigerators 
in use, there is being revealed each day many new and 
unsuspected practical usefulnesses. 

People who own electric refrigerators say that they 
first notice a general lightening of kitchen duties in 
all directions. The kitchen program is much more 
flexible. Meal getting can be better organized. Food 
spoilage is practically eliminated. No one of these 
things stands out from the rest, but the sum of them 
makes a great big difference in the running of a 
home. 

All these benefits have come as a natural by-product 
of electric refrigeration. Yet, think of the still greater 
possibilities which will reveal themselves to those who 
intelligently apply electric refrigeration for the im- 
provement of food preparation and kitchen processes. 


An Aid to the Preparation of Meals 


One can sit down to a meal in which the appetizers 
are frozen, the soup is jellied, the entree is chilled into 
a mousse, the salad is cold treated and its dressing, 
frozen. For dessert, one can choose from a dozen home 
frozen parfaits and ices, and the ice-cube drink can be 
given a new variation almost every day. 

Not only is such a meal a delightful hot-weather 
relief, but such dishes can be used to add original 
touches to menus all year round. Formerly, only 
large hotels attained such heights of catering, but now, 
hostesses are featuring these dishes in their own homes. 

The menu possibilities are only half the story. 
The preparation of these foods is equally interesting. 
Formerly, meals have been a 3-times-a-day, 7-days-a- 
week grind. Why? Simply because food is so perish- 
able. It has always been necessary to prepare food 
quickly, to get it eaten before it spoiled. Remove the 
danger of spoiling and immediately you eliminate one 
of the prime causes of the household grind. That is 
exactly what the electric refrigerator does! 

Electric refrigerator manufacturers have been ex- 
perimenting along these lines. They have found that 
salads and desserts and similar dishes can be made up 
at one time for several days in advance; the refrigerator 
preserves them until used. Vegetables can be pre- 
pared by the day instead of by the meal. Cold meats 
can be kept indefinitely on hand for quick lunches. 

The first step is to place the refrigerator in the 
kitchen, where it belongs. With the electric refrigera- 
tor, one can! No more is there need for porches, 
hallways, entries, cellars, cellar landings for the re- 
frigerator’s exclusive reception! Nor does one have 


to scar beautiful partitions. with openings for ice de- 
liveries. 

Often, too, it becomes desirable to eliminate the 
kitchen porch. Perhaps the house is situated on a 
side hill; perhaps the purse strings tighten up. The 
electric refrigerator once more comes to the rescue 
of the situation. 


Correct Routing 


Again, think of getting rid of the refrigerator drain 
pipe! The electric refrigerator needs no connection 
with the sewage system. It is, beyond doubt, an 
emancipating device for architect, builder, householder 
and maid. 

The modern, complete kitchen, with the refrigerator 
where it is most handy and useful, makes possible the 
present kitchen-ideal. Quite appropriately, one re- 
frigerator manufacturer stresses the importance of 
“correct-routing” in this modern kitchen. 

What may this “routing” be? This is illustrated by 
actually taking the refrigerator out of the remote 
fastnesses of the kitchen-porch or hallway. It is 
placed in the kitchen, on one side of the range; while, 
on the other side, is a kitchen-cabinet table. Thus the 
food is brought into the kitchen and unwrapped on 
the kitchen-cabinet table. It then goes into the electric 
refrigerator. Here it is conveniently near the range, 
for food preparation. It is well placed to receive the 
food after it has proceeded along its path from serving 
table to the dining room, and back again from the 
dining room, thence to the serving table and finally 
to its cold retreat! 

This is routing—the grouping of equipment, ac- 
cording to kitchen processes, to save effort, time and 
labor. It is easy to see how the electric refrigerator, 
by eliminating relay races in, out and around the 
kitchen, contributes to kitchen planning. 

Often, people wonder what produces the dry, steady 
cold in the electric refrigerator. A, refrigerant, many 
degrees colder than ice, does the work of refrigeration 
for years. Methyl Chloride, the coldest refrigerant in 
domestic use, is also the most efficient. This refriger- 
ant makes possible several enlightening demonstra- 
tions. The demonstrator can pour the refrigerant into 
a glass, insert a thermometer; the mercury drops to 10 
degrees below zero. Pour water on it, instantly: ice! 
Squirt it on the floor; immediately it, evaporates. 

Lastly, householders need not be stopped by the 
cost of this new kitchen appliance. The first cost is 
comparatively small, and can be paid out of the regu- 
lar budget over a period of months. Besides, as soon 
as the refrigerator is installed, the savings from the 
use of leftovers and other economies pay for it. Also, 
the electric consumption generally costs less than ice. 
Thus, the many advantages and benefits are brought 
into the home at an ultimate saving in all directions. 

The electric refrigerator can be put into any kitchen, 
and, as explained above, it is available for most 
purses. Finally, the best ones are beautifully con- 
trived and they endure. 
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Increasing Importance Now Being Given to Furniture Finishes 


Finishing furniture with a durable treatment which 
increases its life and beauty. 


N a recent volume on Period Furniture, Mr. Julius 
F. Gayler, R.A., a recognized authority on furni- 
ture period and design, comments in an interesting 
way on the development of finishing materials for fur- 
niture. A few extracts from his book are given below: 
The manner of finishing furniture has varied with 
and been one of the characteristics of different periods 
of furniture. 

While it is almost impossible to obtain the actual 
facts about the initial development of finishing the 
very early pieces in England, the interesting conjec- 
ture has been made that on the first pieces of furni- 
ture no pretense was made of protecting the wood in 
any way. But in the days when knights and high born 
damsels used their fingers for forks and daggers for 
knives, grease from boars’ heads and venison dripped 
on the raw wood, and some progressive baron noticed 
that in this way his table was not only beautified but 
also protected. Therefore when a new table was de- 
livered, the surface came well rubbed with grease. 


“French Polish” 
In France before the time of Louis XIV the finish 


known in modern times as “French polish” was de- 
veloped. This was no more than the saturation of the 
wood with coat after coat of oil. Almost simultaneous- 
ly other artificers discovered that the continued ap- 
plications of wax made a beautiful surface on 
furniture. 

Varnish and paint were known in the Middle Ages; 
in fact, the major part of these commodities were 
made in monasteries which controlled the formule. 

The different methods of finishing which were in 
vogue for centuries are as follows: 


Varnish, a composition of linseed oil and gums 
which dries by oxidation. As the finish oxidizes it 
deteriorates. This is manifested either by the checking 
or cracking of the finish, the dulling of its lustre, and 
a tendency to flake off with age. Because of its com- 
position, it is also easily scratched. It becomes soft 
under heat so! that it “prints” or takes the impression 
of objects placed upon it. “Tacky” varnish will also 
stick to clothes in warm weather. Water, either hot 
or cold, will affect varnish, quickly destroying the 
original beauty of the finish. ; 

Painted finish, consisting of white lead and linseed 
oil mixed in the proper portions with color added to 
give the desired tone, was known and used by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and in later times until 
the time of the Italian Renaissance when the furniture 
was finished “natural,” i.e., to show the grain of the 
wood, with the exception of some pieces which were 
painted and decorated. 

Lacquer finish, so called, is available in two forms. 
It may consist of shellac dissolved in alcohol with 
coloring matter added. It was largely used by the 
Chinese and those who copied their style of furniture. 
The old, “lacquer” work of the Chinese and Japanese 
was done with the juice of a tree similar to our sumac, 
mixed with other ingredients to obtain the desired 
color, and produced by means of successive coats a 
highly polished lustrous surface. More modern lac- 
quer finishes are made from nitrocellulose and repre- 
sent the most modern method of finishing, not only 
in the materials used but also in the durability se- 
cured. This finish has been in use on automobiles for 
several years under the most trying exposure to every 
possible weather condition. 


Choosing Floors to Suit the Varying Character of Different Rooms 
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cure protection from the discomfort caused by shrink- 
ing of floor-boards. 

Well worth considering, also, are the sanitary ad- 
vantages. Inlaid linoleum has no cracks or crevices 
in which dust and dirt can gather. It is easy to clean. 
And should grimy dirt or mud be tracked in during 
rainy weather, you can make the floor absolutely clean 
again with mild soap and water, with no damage to 
its appearance. 

Its economies are manifold. The first cost is mod- 

erate. There is practically no expense for mainte- 
nance. When installed in newly built homes it does 
away with the need for expensive wood flooring. 
_ Inasmuch as inlaid linoleum is in itself a decora- 
tion—it is quiet to walk on—is not scarred by foot- 
steps—it eliminates the customary need for summer 
rugs. 


Points to Look for in Buying Inlaid Linoleum 


Quality, of course, is the first thing to be sure when 
purchasing inlaid linoleum. There are several repu- 


table brands advertised in the family and women’s 
magazines that are carried by all dependable stores. 
On one of these brands the manufacturer issues an ab- 
solute money back guarantee. 

Another extremely important point is the surface 
finish. It should be perfectly smooth and satiny with 
no irregularities between the tiles. There are two 
reasons for this. First, because the smoother finish, the 
better the material will wear. Second, because irreg- 
ularities in the surface collect dirt and make it almost 
impossible to keep absolutely clean and sanitary. 

Several weights are obtainable in inlaid linoleum 
and the prices vary according to the thickness, Repu- 
table dealers are competent to advise which should be 
selected to meet the service conditions of various 
rooms. 

Proper laying has an important bearing on the satis- 
faction rendered by inlaid linoleum. This, too, is a 
matter upon which the linoleum dealer can be safely 


consulted in deciding the method best adapted to each 
particular case. 
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